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State Legislation | President Plans Strengthening | Dry Regulations 
Of Fi ederal Help for Job less Extended to Jan. 


Urged to Penalize 
“Business Bribery’ 


Chairman of Federal Trade 


Commission Points Out P 


That Agency Is Unable to 
Stop Local Practices 


‘ Methods Declared 


Imposition on Public 





Mr. Ferguson Wants States to 
Follow Government’s Lead 
Of Regulating Interstate 
Commerce 


e 


New York; N. Y., Oct. 17.—Passage 
by States of legislation patterned 
after the Federal Trade Commission 
Act was recommended Oct. 17 by the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Garland S. Ferguson Jr.; in 
an address before a conference on 
commercial bribery. Ae 

Pointing out that the Commission 
is unable to act against individuals 
or corporations who engage in purely 
local or intrastate competition, Mr. 
Ferguson said that such action would 


make possible control of evil prac- | 


tices in business. 
Against Public Policy 

“T have long thought that each State 
in the Union should have an act similar 
© the Federal Trade, Commission Act,” 
Mr. Ferguson said. “Those who inflict 
only the people of their «.’n city or State 
could then be restrainea, There would 


be no conflict of jurisdiction, as the Fed- | 


eral Trade Commission would act where 
the practice is used in interstate com- 
merce and the State where only intra- 
state commerce is involved.” 
Commercial bribery in order to influ- 
ence sales, the chairman said, is fraud- 
ulent and immoral. The practice-comes 
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Announces He Has Asked Six Cabinet Officers and Chair- 


man Meyer of Reserve 


RESIDENT Hoover announced Oct. 
17 that he had asked six members 
of his Cabinet and the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Eugene Meyer, 
to formulate and submit to him plans 
for continuing and strengthening the 
organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s actiyities for employment dur- 
ing the coming Winter. 

There are three directions of organiza- 
tion in which’ the Federal Government.} 
can cooperate in the unemployment sit- 
| uation, the President said. They are: co- 
operation with the Governors and em- 
ployment «organizations .of the States| 
and local communities; development of 
methods with the national industries 
and in direct Federal employment in 
public works, etc. 
| The President disclosed that he had re- 
cently been in communication with some | 
Governors in the development of methods ! 
|by which the Federal. Government can 
|further supplement assistance to’ the 
committees established by them for re- 
lieving the unemployment situation. The 
| Cabinet Committee, the President said, | 








‘Conference to Foster 
Usual Holiday Spirit | 
| Urged to End Slump) 
President Receives Sugges-, 
tion, Agrees With Plan in’ 


Some Respects But Defers 
Decision | 





President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House Oct. 17, has re-| 
ceived a letter from Carl Avery Werner | 





within the definition of unfair methods 
of competition, he added, and “is char- 
acterized by deceit and fraud, is opposed 
to good morals, and is against public 
policy.” ; 

Federal Laws on Practice 

The full text’ of the speech follows: 

The..Federal . Trade. Commissign . was 
created by an act of Congress in Sep- 
tember, 1914. This act declares unlaw- 
ful, and empowers the Commission to 
prevent, unfair methods of competition 
in interstate commerce. 5 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in interpreting the words “unfair | 
tnethods of competition” confined the! 
application to practices “opposed to geod 
morals because characterized by deceit, 
bad faith, fraud or oppression, or against 
public policy because of their tendency 
unduly to hinder competition or create 
zaonopoly.” > 

Commercial bribery is the giving by 
the seller to the agent or employe of 
the buyer, without the knowledge or con- 
sent to the buyer, a commission or gra-| 
tuity for the purpose of influencing the 
agent or employe in favor of ithe goods 
of the seller. 

The bribery of agents and employes, 
in order to influence sales, has long been 
regarded as fraudulent and immoral. 
This is evidenced by numerous decisions 
ef the courts, and by statutory law in 
many States and foreign countries. 

Sixteen States have laws making com- 
mercial briberm a criminal offense. It 
is prohibited by statute in 23 foreign 
countries, including England, Canada, 
France and Germany. The Federal 
courts have condemned the practiee in 
no uncertain terms. Mr. Justice Lurton 
and Chief Justice Taft when on the 
circuit court bench, used strong and vig- 
orous language in speaking of this evil. 

Judge Lurton said: “Any agreement 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
Dispatching of Trains 
By Phone Increases 


Morse System Displaced on 
Two-thirds of Mileage 


Use of the Morse telegraph system 
eo regulating train movements on rail- 
oads throughout the country is rapidly 
being. eliminated in favor of the more 
efficient telephone communication system, 
according to a statement filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for its 
information by the telegraph and tele- 
phone section of the American Railway 
Association on Oct. *”. and made avail- 
able at the Cammission, one ei 
“Trains on nea.., .o-thirds of the 
total rail mileage of this country are now 
being handled by telephone,” said the A. 
R. A. statement, which was made avail- 
able by the Commission, At the begin- 
ning of this year telephones were used 
for the transmission of train orders on 
154,277 miles of road as contrasted with 
101,548 miles still employing the older 
Morse system of “‘dots and dashes.” / 
Development of the telephone in the 
transmission of train orders dates back 
to 1908, according to the statement. 
Prior to this date telegraphic service 
was employed entirely for this work. 
“Material progress has been made in 
the past few years in the development 
and installation of centralized train con- 
trol systems, the telephone playing an 
important part in the handling of trains 
over these sections,” it was explained. 
“It is the prattice to have a telephone 
line from the dispatcher’s office over the 
centralized control section with the tele- 
phone lines cut in not only at stations but 
at telephone booths located at points 
where there are switches and signals 
in order that train crews may, if the sig- 
nal is against them, or if the signals for 
amy reason fail to function, get in com- 
nrunication with the dispatcher.” 





of New York, editor of The eee | 
Leaf, suggesting a plan fot immediate 
relief of the business depression. 

Briefly, Mr. Werner suggested that 
the President call a conference to* be 
held in Washington of the publishers, 
editors and advertising executives to en- 
list. the pr in a movement designed 
to “stop unjustifiable hoarding and to 
encourage the public to face the holiday 
season in the usual holiday spirit, and 
with an open heart and an open pocket- 
book.” 

In reply, President Hoover’s Secre-| 
tary, Lawrence ‘Richey, wrote that 
while the President was in agreement 
with Mr. Werner in many particulars, 
“in discussion of similar proposals from 
other quarters he (the President) has 
found that. attempts at artificial stimu- 
lation often result in ‘the creation of a 
feeling of artificiality in the movement, 
which does more damage than good.” 
Mr. Richey added that the President, 
however, is giving the matter “Surther | 
earnest thought.” 


Not Claimed To Be Panacea 


Mr. Werner’s letter to the President, 
dated New York, Oct. 1, 1930, follows 
in full text: 

“Dear President Hoover: This letter 
has to do with that sad, and I fear some- 
what, tiresome subject, business depres- 
sion. I write it fully appreciating the 
fact that almost everybody is and has 
been for some time trying to tell the 
Administration what should not have 
been dane and what ought to be done to 
make business better; and that the Ad-| 
ministtation has been and is doing ex-!} 
cellent work in that direction. 

“Nevertheless, I respectfully but. earn- 
estly beseech you to give attention to 
this communication; and for three rea- 
sons: First, because, whiJe personally in- 
conspicuous, I represent as editor of The 
‘Tobacco Leaf an industry that contrib- 
utes, in taxes alone, something like $300,- 
000,000 to the upkeep and welfare of our 
Government and our country; second, the 
plan I have in mind is not .merely the 
creature of my own invention, but the 
thought of many reputable business men 
with whom I come in contact; and lastly, 
the plan does not pretend to be a panacea 
for all the ills of American industry, but 
is frankly only a sort of first aid treat- 
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Board to Submit Pro- 


posals for Aiding Employment 


will further discuss uneniployment con- 
ditions\ with the Governors and State 
agencies and again seek the cooperation 
of business leaders and the national in- 
dustries which, he added, “we have had 
on so generous a scale during ‘the 
past year.” 

“As a Nation,” said the President, “we 
must prevent hunger and cold to those 
of our people who are in honest ,diffi- 
culties.” 

President Hoover has begun a series 
of conferences wit the Nation’s busi- 
ness and industrial leaders regarding the 
general bysiness Situation, it was stated 
orally at the White House Oct. 17. 


This announcement followed_a confer- 
ence the President had at a dinner en- 
gagement on Oct. 16 with Bernard M. 
Baruch, of New York, for many years 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and who served under President 
Wilson as chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board during the World War, and 
member of the Commission in charge of 


j all purchases for the Allied Nations, at 


the White House. 

‘President Hoover, it was stated, al- 
veady has conferred with a number of 
business leaders, in addition to Mr. 
Baruch, and plans to confer with others 
in an effort to keep in close touch with 
the general business situation. 

Among those with whom the Presi- 
dent has recently discussed business con- 
ditions were Alfred P. Sloan, president 
of the General Motors Company, of New 
York; Charles Hayden, banker, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Richard Whitney, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
Allen Lindley, chairman of the business 
conduct committee of the exchange. 

The conference with the New York 


| 
Stock Exchange officials, held at the 


White House Oct. 12, had to do with the 
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American Cruiser 


Ordered to Brazil 


[Continued on Page Column 7.) 


| Move Made to Insure Safety 


~ Of United States Citizens 
In Country 





The U. S. S. “Pensacola,” which was 
ordered to Trinidad, has now been or- 
dered td the north coast of Brazil, the 
Secretary. of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
announced Oct. 17. 

The cruiser will stop at Para, Pernam- 
buco, and Bahia, where inquiries will be 
made. regarding the safety of Ameriean 
citizens, Secretary Stimson explained. 

Reminded that Pernambuco is now in 
the hands of the revolutionaries, Secre- 
tary Stimson said that would make no 
difference to the “Pensacola.” 

Messages have’ been received from 
American consuls in Brazil, Secretary 
Stimson stated orally, advising that the 
United States should be prepared in case 
of an emergency to take care of its citi- 
zens. However, no American citizens 
have yet asked for protection, Secretary 
Stimson stated. ° 

The “Pensacola,” it was stated orally 
Oct. 17 at the Department of the Navy, 
is expected to arrive at Bahia on Tues- 
day, Oct. 21. The distance from Trini- 
dad to Bahia is 1,207 nautical miles. 


” 


Kentucky to Campaign 
For Optimism in Business 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Oct. 17. 

The week of Oct. 19 has been desig- 
nated by Governor Flem D. Sampson as 
“Business Confidence Week.” 

The proclamation was issued at the 
request of the Lions Clubs, “who be- 
lieve,” the Governor said, “they can as- 
sist in relieving the obsession in the 
minds of the people with “reference to 
dull business conditions by putting on a 
campaign of optimism during the week.” 

There are 2,250 clubs, the Governor 
said in his proclamation, “and the Lions 
believe they can put into circulation 
$200,000, which will in itself have a 
splendid effect in restoring business 
conditions.” 





Business in Minneapolis Area 
Estimated at Less Than in 1929 





Federal Reserve Bank Reports Lower Bank Debits and 
Car Loadings in September Than in That 


Month 


ast Year 





INNEAPOLIS, Minn, Oct. 17.— 

The volume of business in the 
ninth Federal reserve district was 
smaller in September than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago, contin- 
uing the trend which has been in evi- 
rence for several months, ac¢ording to 
the preliminary summary of agricul- 
tural and business conditions prepared 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne-* 
apolis. : 

The preliminary summary continues 
in full text: 

The daily average of bank debits 
was 23 per cent, below the figure for. | 
September last year, with all parts of | 
the district experiencing. decreases. 
The country check clearings index was | 
also 28 per cent below the figure for 
September last year. 

reight car loadings in the first four 
weeks of September, were 18 per cent 
smaller than in the corresponding: 
weeks last) year, with all commodity 
groups. decreasing, except grains and 


. 


grain products. Increases over the 
corresponding month last year were 
reported for electric power consump- 
tion in the eastern part of the district, 
building contracts and, flour’ production. 

Decreases were reported for building 
perm®s, linseed product shipments, 
copper and iton ore output and coun- 
try lumber sales, , Employment indexes 
for Minneapolis ‘declined further in 

eptember. 

The. estimated cash value of maj 
farm products marketed in Septembtr 
was 7 per cent smaller than the value 
of marketings in September last year. 
Decreases occurred in bread wheat, 
rye, potatoes, dairy products and hogs, 
and increases occurred in durum wheat | 
and flax. The latter increases were 


| occasioned by heavy marketings, which 


more than offset price declines, Prices 
of all important farm products in the 
district were lower in September than 
a@ year ago, with the exception of 
heavy hogs. 


\ 
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Two Departments Order Con- 
tinuance Pending Code 
Revision 


NNOUNCEMENT was made jointly 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, and the Attorney 
‘General of the United States, William 
D. Mitchell, in a statement Oct. 17, 
that the regulations covering prohibi- 
tion enforcement and permissive work 
under the National Prohibition Act 
,were continued in force to Jan, 1, 1931. 
These regulations hitherto had been 
ordered to be continued to Oct. 15, but 
further delay in preparation of the 
new ¢ode necessitated promulgation of 
the new order, according to an oral 
statement in behalf of the Bureau -of 
Prohibition. Following is the full text 
of the order by which the regulations 
were continued in effect: 


To all officers and employes of the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol and the 
Bureau of Prohibition: Joint Regula- 
tions No. 1, approved July 1, 1930, as 
continued by~ Joint Regulations No. 2, 
approved Sept. 1, 1930, are hereby con- 
tinued in force until Jan. 1, 1931, after 
which date they shall be void and of no 
further effect. This order to take ef- 
fect at 12:01 a. m., Oct 15, 1930. 


Every Other Family 
In Country Said to 
Own Radio Set Now 


About Half of Sets in Use 
Fhroughout World Are in 
United States, Commerce 
Department Says 


There are about half as many radid 
sets in use in the United States as there 
are families in the country, according to 
an estimate made public Oct. 16 by the 
Electrical Equipment Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The total of 
sets in use was placed at 13,478,600 as 
of July 1. 

There are about 28,500,000 families in 
the country, the Chief of the Division, 
M. T. Jones, stated orally, 

The Uiited States now. has ‘abdut. half 
the«sets in use in the world, Mr. Jones 
said, the world total being estimated at 
27,500,000. 

Foreign Number Gaining 

However, the number in other coun- 
tries is increasing, according to another 
statement on Oct. 17 by the Electrical 
Division, showing that United States ex- 
ports of radio apparatus during the eight 
months ended Aug. 31 registered a gain 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

New York has the largest number of 
sets, with California second, Illinois, 
third, ang Pennsylvania, fourth. The 
large populaton of New York probably 
is responsible for the leadership of that 
State, according to Mr. Jones, but in 
the case of the next three States men- 
tioned the ranking in number of radio 
sets is exactly the reverse of the rank 
in population. California, which is sec- 
ond in point of radio sets in use, has a 
population of about 5,672,000; Illinois 
has’ 7,608,000, and Pennsylvania has 9,- 
641,000. 

» These four States with about 29 per 
cent of the population of the Nation, 
have about 39 per cent of the radio sets, 
the statistics show. The southern States 
generally have a smaller number of sets 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


Contract Is Awarded 
For Aircraft Carrier 





Newport News Yard to Build 
$19,000,000 Warship 


The contract for the Navy’s new 13,- 
800-ton aircraft carrier has been awarded 
to the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, 
announced Oct. 1%. The cost of hull and 
machinery will be $15,560,000, Secretary 
Jahncke said, and the total expense will 
be “around $19,000,000.” 

This new ship, which will provide ac- 
commodations for about 75 planes with 
a considerable number in reserve, will 
be the first aircraft carrier constructed 
since the Washington Treaty was ratified 
in 1923, it was explained orally by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett. 

Armor and armament for the new ship, 
which will cost approximately $3,440,000, 
will be constructed by the Department, 
it was explained by Secretary Jahncke. 

No planes are available for the equip- 
ment of the carrier, Admiral Moffett 
said, and an.appropriation will be asked 
of Congress for this purpose. The pres- 
ent five-year'program now drawing to a 
completion does not include any planes 
for the new carrier, he pointed out. 

The full text of the announcement by 
the Department follows: 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Ernest Lee Jahnceke, announces that Sec- 
retary of the Navy Adams has decided 
to award the contract for construction 
of “Aircraft Carrier No.'\4” to the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, Newport News, Va. The bid 
submitted by the Newport News com- 
pany was $15,560,000 for hull and ma- 
chmery, with a construction period of 
40 months. 

Bids for the carrier were opened Sept. 
3, three companies competing for con- 
struction. The limit of cost for the car- 


rier, including armor and armament, was 


set by the authorizing act of Feb. 13, 

1929, at $19,000,000. The Navy Depart- 

ment arbitrarily set the limit of cost for 
widiptrheedettnils 
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Dry Personnel ’ | 


To Be Subjected | 
To Rigid Tests 


President of Civil Service 
Commission Says Exami-' 
nations ‘Now Are Most) 

| Rigid in Service | 

‘Many Women Given 


| 
é | 
Federal Employment 


| 
| 
| 





College Graduates Recruited 
For at Least 15,000 Posi- 
tions in Government, Wom-| 


en’s Forum Is Told | 
| 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Any man} 
| certified for the prohibition enforce- 
| ment service will be subjected to every 
| possible test, and “‘will be worthy of the 
| office so far as it is humanly possible | 
to establish,” declared Thomas E. Camp-}| 
bell, president of the Civil Service Com-; 
mission, in an address here today before | 
the Womar’s Forum. | 


Mr. Campbell reiterated denials that | 
political pressure had had anything to} 
do with the rating of any applicants for 
| positions of this kind. 
’ Describing the Commission’s recent} 
|examination of 36,000 applicants for| 
| prohibition posts, Mr. Campbell asserted | 
that, “The elimination of 50 per cent} 
of the personnel as:it stood when the| 
| Civil Service Commission was called in| 
;to clean things up indicates the extent 
to which the Commission’s examina- | 
j tions cut into the ranks of the old| 
| force.” 
More than 300 cities, but only 10 
States, use the competitive-examination 
system in selecting their. personnel, said 
Mr. Campbell, in describing the develop- 
ment of the system in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the opportunities for men 
and women in public service. 
An authorized summary of Mr. Camp-| 
bell’s address follows im full text: 
Fewer than 14,000 positions were 
classified under the Federal civil service 
law when the act was passed. Today} 
more than 440,000 positions, or about 
75 per cent of al Ithose-in the Federal 


| 


apen competitive examinations held by 
the Civil Service Commission. 
New York Law Was First 

New York was the first (of the States) | 
to place a civil service law upon its stat~ 
ute books. A law was passed in May, | 
1883, just a few months after the enact- | 
ment of the Federal law, which related 
to the State service, and this was soon | 
supplemented by one providing the same 
system for the larger cities in the State. | 

Only 10 of the 48 States now appoint | 
State employes er the competitive- 
examination system. These are New) 
York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Colorado, Indiana, New Jersey, Ohio, 
California and Maryland. 

More than 300 cities, including most} 
of the larger ones, have adopted a com- | 
petitive-examination system, complete or 
partial. 

Back in 1870 a law was passed which 
now is regarded with amusement. That 
law permitted the employment of women | 
in clerkships in Federal Government of- | 
|fices. Today more than 28,000 of the; 
68,500 positions in the Federal executive | 
civil service in the District of Columbia 
are filled by women. 

By reference to our reports it is found | 
that women are being appointed to such 
positions as bacteriologist, biologist, bot- 
anist. chemist, economist, educationist, 
examiner in the Patent Office, medical 
officer, pharmacologist, physicist, statis- 
tician, techonolgists of, various kinds, 
and zoologist. I could mention a great 
many more of this class. } 

Recently we made a survey of the re-| 
|sults of examinations for postmaster- 
ships at first, second, and third clas§ of- 
fices for a period of six months. ‘These 
are the offices for which postmasters are 
nominated by the President for confirma- 
tion by'the Senate. The survey showed | 
that during the six months’ period exam- | 
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executive civil service; aré filled throught} 








Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Inquiry Ordered 
On Grain Publicity 


Trade Commission to Investi- 
gate Alleged Propagandist 
Activities 


(THE Federal Trade Commission has 

~ ordered the Chief Examiner, Her- 
bért L. Anderson, to conduct an_in- 
vestigation at the request of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board into the alleged 
propagandist activities of the “organ- 
ized grain. trade,” Commissioner 
Charles H. March disclosed in an oral 
statement Oct. 17. 

The investigation has not been com- 
menced, the Chief Examiner reported, 
and miay not be undertaken for some 
time* yet. It will be inaugurated, he 
said, when it is reached in the nor- 
mal routine of the Commission. The 
delay, Mr. Anderson stated, may be 
“as much as six weeks.” 

This action will be taken, Commis- 
sioner March explained, to discover 
whether there are grounds for issuing 
a complaint against’ any individuais 
or organizations. The complaint would 
require an answer and the next step 
in the proceedings would be ‘the hold- 
ing of hearings, he said. Should the 
complaint be disregarded, the Com- 
mission would issue a “cease and de- 
sist order,” Mr. March added. 

-The Federal Farm Board has turned 
over its data to the Commission, Mr. 
March said. He declined to make any 
statement concerning the nature of 
the information. The Secretary, Otis 

Johnson, said he knew nothing 
‘about the matter. 

It was announced orally Oct. 16 by 
Samuel R. McKelvie, member of the 
Farm Board, that the Board had asked 
the Commission and the Post Office 


Célimn 4.) 
Mexico to Cooperate 
In House Inquiry Into 
Communist Activities 
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Ambassador Tellez Assures 
‘Chairman Fish That His 
Country Desires to Coop- 
“erate in Investigation . 


J 


The Mexican government has extended 
its cooperation to the investigation into 
communist activities being conducted by 
the special House Committee headed by 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N, Y., Chairman Fish stated orally 
Oct. 17. 

Acting through the Mexican Ambassa- 
dor, Manuel C. Tellez, the government 
of Mexico has stated that it is “sincerely 
willing to cooperate” in the Committee’s 
efforts to secure all available facts on 
the propaganda, and activities of com- 
munists in this country, according to Mr. 
Fish. There is a possibility, he said, 
that a subcommittee will be sent to 
Mexico in connettion with the investi- 
gation. 

Representative Fish said that some 
time ago he asked the Department of 


| State to request of the Mexican govern- 


ment photostatic copies of all docu- 
ments in its possession having any bear- 
ing on communist activities in this coun- 
try directed against Mexco. -New York 
and Los Angeles are the headquarters 
for these actvities, he said. 3 
Papers Seized From Envoy 

The Department, continued Mr. Fish, 
reported that it had been met with a 
denial. The chairman of the investiga- 
tors them took the matter up directly 
with Ambassador Tellez who imme- 
diately assured him, of his cooperation 
and later notified the Representative 
that his government was ready to aid 
the Committte. 

Mr. Fish said that he had not yet 
been. advised whether copies of docu- 
ments reported in the press to be en 
route to Washington from Mexico City 


are intended for the Committee. “If the | 
!documents are not supplied, however, a| 


subcommittee will be named to go into 


Mexico when the Committee reaches 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 8.] 





Better Outlook in Fur Industry 


Indicated by 


Increased Sales 





Department of Commerce R 


eports Decline in Prices of 


Garments to Have Stimulated Purchases; Cost 


Of Materials Said to Be Lower 


RECENT display of interest in fur 
buying, stimulated largely by the 
lowest prices in many years and by 
general approval of current sales, is 
believed to indicate a better outlook 
for the Nation’s fur indystry which 
had been virtually at a standstill for 
nearly a’ year, according to trade in- 
formation made available Oct. 17 by 
the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

Signs of recovery began to appear in 
August with the commencement of 
baying of fur apparel throughout the 
country and by the end of the month 
the trade began to see fur coats selling 
in good volume. The lower skin prices 
enabled cloth coat manufacturers to 
use better furs in the new models and 
also. made possible the production 
of large, quantities of attractive look- 
ing fur garments at prices consid- 
erably lower than in previous years, 
thus arousing immediate public inter- 
est, according to the information. 

Evidence of the decline in,prices in 
the fur markets as compared with a 
year ago can be well observed in the 
import statistics. for August, the Di- 






a 
¥ 





vision stated orally. In some cases, the 
average price of raw furs imported 
during the month was less than one- 
half the average price in August, 1929. 
This price difference was a large fac- 
tor in the 50 per cent decrease in the 
total import valuation for the month 
and also probably explains the larger 
quantity of receipts of such raw furs 
as ermine, fitch, mink, opossum, squir- 
rel and weasel. The Division furnished 
the following addgitionai informatiqn: 

Reports from the trade indicate that 
the public demand for furs is such as 
to justify the belief that business this 
Fall and Winter will be better than a 
year ago when the situation was ad- 
versely affected by the break in the 
stock market! Stores all over the 
country, declares a leading trade or- 
gan, have been reporting large sales of 
popular priced merchandise which is 
the class of goods which provides the 
industry with its necessary volume, 

Favorable factors in the industry, 
the trade finds, are that furs more than 
ever appeal to women, that stocks are 
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government a blessing and not @ 
danger.” 
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possess political 
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At Many Millions 4 





Government Attorney Holds 
Federal, State and City 
Cooperation Can End Evil 
With Existing Law 


Public. Is Ultimate 
Victim, He Declares 





Many Branches of Legitimate 
Business Termed Source of 
Illicit Profit to Gangs of 
Recent Growth 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 17.—“Rack- 


eteering” is collecting hundreds of 


| millions of dollars from legitimate 
| business in New York City, but can 


be ended by cooperation of Federal, . 
State and city agencies in vigorous 

enforcement of. existing law, de- 

clared Howard W. Ameli, United 

States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 

trict of New York, in an address 

here Oct. 17. 


“It is the public,” Mr. Ameli as- 
serted, “who, in the last analysis, 
pays the ‘racketeer’s’ tribute,” and~ 
he declared that he was not willing 
to admit “that the great power « 
the Federal Government and the au- 
thorities of New York City are not 
able to cope with this evil.” ; 


i 

Many Businesses Exploited 

_ As branches of legitimate business be- 
ing exploited by “racketeering,” Mr. 
Ameli named laundries, trucking, used 
cars, building industries, stock er- 
age, school books, miniature golf courses, 
perfumes, “and the worst form of racket, 
namely the judicial racket, as to which 
the public has been forcibly reminded 

within, the last few months.” & 
Claiming that most gangsters are 
young men, and not @ld-time criminals 
Mr. Ameli declared that “‘racketeeri 
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secured a great impetus from “bootleg- 
ging” and “hijacking,” and he asserte 
that: “the. lack .of--chareh. and 


school influence isthe direct cause of <4 


many of our young men being found in 
the criminal classes.” : 

Mr. Ameli spoke by radio through a 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. His address follows in full text: 


Need of Speedy Justice 

Chiseled in the marblé over the en- 
trance of the new courthouse on Lafa- 
yette Street, i nthe Borough of Manhat- 
tan, are the following words: 

“The true administration of justice is 
the firmest pillar of good government.” 

These are indeedtrue words, and should 
be kept in mind at all times by public 
officers. Our citizens are entitled to re- 
ceive from their officials, courteous, re- 
spectful and honest service. In that way 
only, ‘can we hope to restore confidence 
in the administration of justice. 


The prosecutor, in my opinion, should 
be fair and honest in his dealings with 
the citizens and, by the same token, it 
is the bounden duty of each citizen to 


be honest and just with the'Government.. — 


It has been our policy to examine, with 
great care, all felony charges for pres- 
sentation to our grand juries. A thor- 
ough investigation of the facts is made, 
If convinced that the person is innocent, 
we will frankly say so. If, however, we 
believe that the person is guilty, just 
as frankly we ask for a true bill. When 
’ 
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Decision Modifies 
Marital Doctrine 





New Mexico Court Limits Pre- 


sumptive Coercion of Wife 


State of New Mexico:’ 

; Santa Fe, Oct. 17. 
The ancient presumption of the com- 

mon law that a married woman who ~ 

commits a violation of law in the imme-+ 
diate presence of her husband is pre- 
sumed to have acted under marital 
coercion is not a conclusive presumption, 
the New Mexico Supreme Court ha® 
pointed out in an opinion just handed 
down, but maybe rebutted by evidence, 
A woman charged with selling liquar 


tu a minor invoked the common law pre- . ° 
sumption, since the sale admittedly took — 


place in the immediate presence of her © 
husband. The court uphel@ her convie- 
tion on the ground that, even if apph- ~ 
cable, the presumption had been overe 
come. "he 
Some question was raised, according 
to the opinion, as to whether the adop- 
tion of the common law of crime ; 
ot criminal ‘procedure in New Mexieo. 
included the principle relied on, 
whether, if originally adopted, this prim 
ciple has disappeared by reason of mod- 
ern statutes, ideas, and practices affeet- 
ing .he legal and social status of mar- 
ried women. But the court ruled that — 
it was not necessary to consider or @@>_ 


~ 


termine these questions. 5 





Forests of Massachusetts 


Are Reopened to Publie | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston; Oct. 17. 
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In a proclamation Oct, 16 Governor | 


Frank G Allen reopehed the w 
of the State to the public. He said. 
action was taken because the Commi 
sioner of Conservation has advised hit 
that sufficient rain has falleln to remoy 
os immediate danger of further fo 
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The Federal Government has not of- 
fered large resources to aid in the 
drought emergency, and the aid so far! 
announced is inadequate to meet the — 
ditions, according to a letter from former 
Governor Harry F. Byrd, chairman of 
the Virginia State Drought Relief Com- 
‘mittee, received on Oct. 17 by Dr, Cc. W. 
“Warburton, of the Department of Agri- 


Relief Committee. 
The — made public in Wiaegetet, 
Va., by the former governor, was in re- 
Pic's telegram sent on Oct. 14 by Dr. 
arburto’ (The telegram was pub- 
text. in the issue of Oct. 15.) 
Mr. Byrd gives his understanding that 
the Federal Government as such has | 
-done one thing only to aid in the emer- 
gency, and that is to permit the antici- 
pation of the 1931 road fund as soon as 
the projects can be approved. ” Even this 
aid, says Mr. Byrd’s letter, will be of 
‘very doubtful value” because “this fund 
must be expended on costly roads under 
drastic restrictions, and will only  con- 
tribute to a small degree to the relief of 
unempoyment.” 


Measures Suggested 
For Emergency Relief 


Discounting the value of other relief | 
steps resveved to in Dr. Warburton’s | 
telegram, Mr Byrd suggests considera- | 
tion by the National Drought Committee | 
“of some comprehensive plan to relieve | 
the conditions existing”; a generous) 
Federal-State road appropriation for tRe | 
cheaper types of construction; reasonable | 
credit to worthy farmers without | 
necessary restrictions; and the sale by| 
the Government of fertilizer, seed, and | 
feed. 

At-the Department of Agriculture on} 
Oct. 17, Dr. Warburton stated orally | 
that he had received Mr. Byrd’s letter, 
as well as a later tclegram regarding 
the use of 1932 road funds. | 

Dr. Warburton also made public the’ 
“text of a telegram in reply to a tele-| 
gram from Mr. Byrd. Mr. Byrd’s mes- | 
sage asked whether the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States had ruled | 
against the payment of 1932 road funds | 
before July 1, and that Virginia already | 
had plans prepared for availing itself of | 
this aid from the Federal Government. | 


Explanation of Road 
Construction Plan Given | 


_ The reply, as made public by Dr. War- | 
burton, follows in dull text: 

“No decision of Comptroller against) 
payment 1932 road funds before July 1.} 
MacDonald’s letter of Oct. 3 to district 


| 





‘State engineers, outlining procedure, 
stands.” . 
The “MacDonald” referred to is 


Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bu-| 
reau of Public Roads, and the letter men- 
tioned was stated to be an outline of the 
procedure to be followed in obtaining use 
of the Federal-aid road funds. 

Dr. Warburton said that he would re- 
ply _ to the detailed letter from Mr. 

yr 


“The action of the Department of Ag-| 
riculture, m making available for Fed-| 
eral-aic road construction in the drought | 
areas the Federal funds of 1932 for work | 
done in 1980-31,” Dr. Warburton ex- 
plained orally, “is based on specific terms 
of basic law. Under an amendment to 
the Federal-aid Road Act dated Feb. 12,! 
1925, the Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected on or before Jan. 1, next preced- | 
ing the commencement of each fiscal | 
year, to apportion among the States the 
amounts that will be available to them | 
on July 1 following. | 

“On Aug. 18 of this year, the Bureau 
of Public Roads announced the appor- 
tionment of funds authorized for the fis- | 
cal year 1932 and set up conditions under | 
which drought relief projects would be 
approved. 


Contracts and Payments 
Are Provided For 


“Under the procedure followed by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, in the construc- 
tion of Federal-aid roads, it is possible 
to make contracts for drought relief 
road projects, to be financed from these 
1932 apportionments. The Bureau of 
Public Roads has advised the States in 
the drought area that until Dec. 31, 
1930, they may make contracts and may 
actually make payments on this work, 
provided the total payments to any State | 
to June 30, 1931, do not exceed the total | 
of such State’s 1917-1931 apportion- 
ments. 

‘ “This is possible only because there is 

no likelihood of total payments to any | 
State reaching allowable limits before 
Dec. 31, 1930.” 

No decision of the Comptroller Gen- | 
eral dealing with Federal allotments for | 
roads and drought yelief has been | 
handed down, according to information| 
obtained at the office of the Chief Clerk 
of the General Accounting Office Oct. 17. 

Former Governor Byrd’s letter to Dr. 
Warburton, as made public by Mr. Byrd, 
follows in full text: 

Mr. Byrd’s letter follows in full text: 

Permit me to thank you very cordially 
for your clear and concise telegram of 
Oct. 14, in which you mention measures 
made effective for drought relief, and 
wherein you state that “the Federal au- 
thorities have offered large resources in 
relieving the situation.” 


Information as to 
Federal Relief Sought 


I was of course entirely familiar with 
the relief measures you have consolidated 
in your message. My inquiry was to ob- 
tain information as to what measures, if 
any, the Federal Administpation had in 
contemplation and not. yét announced. 
Your failure to refer to such additional 
measures creates the very obvious infer- 
ence that nothing additional is contem- 
Plated for drought relief, and that, in 
your judgment, no additional measure is 
needed. Am I correct in this interpre- 
tation? 

Our meeting of the State drought 
committee has been deferred until Oct. 
22, in the hope that you may advisé™us 
of your plans so that the people of 


_ Virginia may be fully informed and a 


@omprehensive and 
program announced, 


coordinated _ relief 


"Permit me to again say that I have 


No intention of being critical of the ac- 
tions of the National Administration in 
this matter. I am merely seeking infor- 
Mation, as the time has come for action. 


' Wf the Federal Administration believes 


that the measures so far announced are 


_ ‘adequate to meet the conditions, and 


constitute a fulfillment of the obligation 


' of the President when he assumed leader- 


é 
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‘Kidin Drought Emergency 
Called Inadequate for Situation 
: ead of Vitginia Committee Writes Dr. War- . 


burton on That Use of Road Fund Will 
Be of Doubtful Value 








font plans can be formulated accordingly. |. 


|tained by them, although suclt loss, if 


|of the fact that tWis movement of 
| freight would not have occurred unless | 


|neccentage of those who are in need o 
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see: 


ship in the drought relief movement, I 
only ask that you so advise us, so that 


If you have other plans in mind I’ hope 
I may not be considered. unreasonable if 
I ask that you make announcement of 
such plans. 


Reduction of Freight 
Rates. Deemed Helpful 


May I analyze your measures as ap-| 
plied to Virginia so that we can deter- | 
mine the extent of the “large resources” | 
offered us to meet a major catastrophe | 
which occasioned a money loss in crops 


~ 


ant a and the other ills| is shown in the above phdétograph. 
naturally following such a disaster. - - 
You ‘mention that the railroads have | 
reduced the freight rate on hay and) 
feed to the extent of one-half east of! 
the Mississippi and one-third west of 
the Mississippi, and that permits have 
been issued for 7,126 cars of feed for 
Virginia. This reduction was author- 
ized by the railroads and the. loss sus- 


_ 


Mexican Governmen 


any, should be considered in the light Country Wants to 


[Continued f 


has | New Orleans in its tentative trip after 


the normai prohibitive freight rates 
from the far west were reduced. 


This reduction in freight rates P 
been extremely helpful, enabling the de-| the November election. ; : 
livery of hay from the West to make, The papers desired, said Mr. Fish, are 
up for the feed shortage here, at prices | alithose bearing on operations of com- 





» 








nn omg pe! ee ont munists in this country directed against 
daciasi and owners of livestock who | the Mexican government. Some of these 
have sufficient money to pay cash for the | were seized when the last Soviet Ambas- 
hay on ene | as is ee ; i sador left that country. Others have! 
The railroads are to be congratulate: : : f scan 
on making this reduction and the Presi- | “°™® inte the possession o the Mexica 
dent is to be commended for requesting |@°vernment more recently, said the New 
it. As helpful as this freight reduction | York Representative, when a, Mr. Lulin- 
has been, many a a not the| sky, reported to be an agent of the Am- | 
cash to ay for the hay on delivery 4nd tong Corporation, was seized. Mr. Fish 
. ; 7. sai at his committee has ample au- 
ee. The present reduction expires thority to go into a foreign country: 
I hope that it may\be continued until; Representative Fish also gave out®a! 
next Spring, as the need Tor feed and/|S8tatement reviewing the committee’s 
forage will increase as the Winter pro-|trip to the Pacific coast, outlining its fu- 
gresses. I am regretful that the Na-/|ture plans and announcing that a com- 
tional Drought Committee did not adopt plete report will be submitted to Con- 
the sugiestion made to extend the|gress when it convenes or shortly there- 
freight rate reduction on fertilizer, lime, | after. 
seeds,, and other necessities of the) This statement follows in full text; 
farmer. = capi ae seen are appointed by} 
° ° ° | the House of Representatives to Investi-| 
Deficiencies Alleged 7 |gate the Propaganda and Activities of, 
Farm Loan Plan | the Communists in the United States | 
You mention next that $200,000 was | has just returned from an extended trip, 
allotted to’ Virginia for Federal seed | t© the Pacific coast, which included | 
loans for planting Fall pasture crops, of | hearings at Chicago, Seattle, Portland, 
which $43,000 has been actually loaned. San Francisco and Los Angeles. \ 
This loan was made possible to Vir-' At Chicago an investigation was made | 
ginia not by the generosity of the Fed-| into the short-selling of wheat: by the| 
eral Administration, or as an emergency) Soviet Government, and it was dis- | 
matter, but by reason of the passage of | closed, by the three brokerage houses in 
a bill some time ago for relief to drought r 
and flood: areas, and Virginia was one | 
of the several States included by name. 


‘time limit has expired for such loans 
oats |I merely. cite the unnecessary hardship 

The unnecessary restrictions and red | of the restrictions imposed so that if any 
tape established, however, have made} further relief is contemplated the re-' 
these loans impessible except to a small | ctrictions may be made reasonable. , 


You further refer to the anticipation | 
of the Federal aid for roads which would 
|normally be available to Virginia on 
{July 1, 1931. You are mistaken in the 
fact that Virginia has not made due ap- 
plication to utilize this aid. I attach 
you a comprehensive statement from 


it. It was first provided by regulation | 
that a loan would only be made to a 
needy farmer who certifies that he can- 
not borrow money from other sources. 
The loan was then limited to $200 per 
farmer, or to a total of 1,000 farmers | 
in the State. 

It was then necessary to use the} 
money exclusively for the seeding of |° 


Fall pastures, which by reason of the| Federal Aid for Road | 
drought, was impossible except in cer- | » Bp \ | 
tain very limited areas. It was then fur- |! Building Is Asked 
ther provided that only $5 per acre could; [| hope very much that your Depart-| 
be obtained for Fall pasture seeding, and| ment will remove the restrictions as to| 
also that the borrower must have one|the expenditure of Federal aid, so that 
head of stock to eve y two acres. In | this money can be spent in such a way) 
other words, a borrower, without credit, | as to relieve unemployment. Under the} 
would be loaned $200 to seed 40 acres \existing restrictions this fund can only 
of Fall pasture providing that said bor- (he spent after due approval on the Fed- 
rower would first certify that he owned!/eral designated roads which are the 
20 head of stock and that he was unable | main arteries of travel. 
to obtain a loan from other sources. Such work must be given to contract, | 
Twenty head of stock would be valued! requiring a large part of it to be done 
at not less than $1,000. |by machinery rather than by human 
Few Farmers Able to labor. If Federal aid in road building | 


7 7° jis to be used as a drought relief meas- | 
Comply With Terms of Plan jure, I hope that the restrictions will be/ 


Therefore it is unlikely that a bor-|remoyed permitting the expenditure of | 
rower owning this number of stock would | this fund in such way as to give the ut- 


f what has been done. 





NITED STATES 


Test Explosionn 





An ourburst of smoke and flathe caused by a “made-to+ 
order” explosion in the experimental mine of the 
lin excess of $100,000,000, with attend-| United States Bureau of Mines, near Pittsburgh, Pa., 


| government, will take care of this situa- 


}to disrupt the coal mining industry in 
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More than-~1,000 


t to Cooperate 


In House Inquiry Into Communism 





Chairman Fish Assured by Ambassador Tellez That His 


Help Investigation 


\ 
rom Page 1 J 


New York which handied the transac- 
tions, that no coiiateral or securities of 
any kind was required from the ‘All 
Russian Textile Syndicate. The action 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, in pro- 
hibiting the short selling‘ by a foreign 


tion to a large degree if.it is properly 
enforced. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
States Mine Workers of America, also 
appeared at the Chicago hearing and 
made a very able presentation of the 
serious efforts made by the communists 


America, 
Situation in Northwest 


Lumber Industry Studied 


The hearings at Seattle and Portland 
dealt largely with the situation of the 
lumber industry in the States of Wash-! 
ington afid Oregon, as affected by the 
alleged dumping of convict-made himber 
and pulpwood into the United States. A 
vast amount of information was pre- 
sented to the Committee on this sub- 
ject, including activities \of the commun- 
ists in the lumber industry. 


At the hearings at San Francisco four 
or five of the leading communists were 
heard, and they teStified as to their ad- 
vocacy of the destruction of private prop- | 
erty and religion, and the overthrow of | 
our republican form of government by 
force and violence if necessary. 

The testimony presented at Los An- 
geles was by far the best prepared of 
any hitherto presented to the Committee, 
as it wa’ supported by carefully prepared 
evidence and exhibits. The Setter Amer- | 
ica Federation and the Los, Angeles 





and comprehensive report_on the in- | 
sidious and Fevolutionary activities of the | 
communists in Los Angeles and on the | 
West Coast. E 
Details of communistic activities in| 
the Imperial Valley, which led to the| 
conviction of many leaders under the} 


the Governor of Virginia,in explanation | State Syndicalism,.Laws of California,| Proposal that the suggested conference | 


were presented to the Committee by the | 
prosecuting attorney and the judge who | 
presided at the trial. ’ | 

It is apparent that the principles ad- 
vocated by the communists in the far} 
west are identical to those in the eastern | 
industrial centers, and are directed by | 
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kinds-and sizes, according to the Bureau. 


| Police Department furnished a detailed might add at this time. Myself an editor 


oo 





overnment’s Mine 


| 


United States Bureau of Mines 


type have been studied by the Bu- 


reau’s experts at\ this mine for the purpose of deter- 


ve properties of coal dust of various 


Conference to Foster 
Usual Holiday Spirit 
Urged to End Slump 
President Receives Sugges- 
tion, Agrees With Plan in) 


Some Respects But Defers 
Decision 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment—an emergency measure for im- 
mediate reliéf. 


“The plan presupposes the recognition 
of three elemental circumstances, namely, 
(a) that much of the business depression 
is due to a tightening of the purse 
strings of the buying public; (b) that in 
view of the savings banks statistics this 
so-called economy is unwarranted and is 
being carried to such an extreme that it 
is not merely economy. but miserliness, | 
and (c) that the approach of the Winter 
holiday season marks the beginning of 
a crucial period, and at the same time 
offer: natural opportunity for. effecting 
a retufn to normal spending. , 


“The plan suggesting itself from the 
foregoing is as follows: 


Possible Argument 


“‘That the President call a conference 
of the publishers, editors and advertising 
executives, with a view to enlisting the 
press of the United States in a move- 
ment calculated to stop unjustifiable 
hoarding and to encourage the public to 
face the holiday season in the usual holi- 
day spirit, and with open heart and an 
open pocketbook.’ 

“That, Mr. President, is, in a few! 
words and crudely outlined, the plan | 
for immediate relief of our. business de- | 
pression, suggested by me as the semi-| 
official mouthpiece of the tobacco indus- 
try and of a substantial section of the 
business world. 


“There is a qualifying thought that I 














and publisher, I know that in response 
to these suggestions most newspapers | 
and magazines acting on a-natural im- 
pulse will advance, as one of the steps 
to be taken, the ‘advocacgy~of more ex- 
tensive advertising. I would respectfuily | 
point out, Mr, President, that this is a' 


should approach with some caution, for 
two reasons. The first reason is_ that) 
since the publishers themselves are the 
immediate beneficiaries of advertising| 
expenditures, any recommendation they 
might ke in that direction would be 
viewed with some degree of suspicion as} 
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one was 5 per cent less. 


the Third International at Moscow. The | to its sincerity, and consequently might | 
activities of the communists have been! fail to be convincing. And the second | 
increasing in the past few years on the; reason is that a great many advertisers 
Pacific coast, as they are taking ad-| have a fixed conviction against digging | 
vantage of the business depression and| into surpluses for advertising appropria- | 
unemployment situation to spread their | tions, holding that such moneys must 
propaganda and revolutionary doctrines. | Properly come from prospective current | 
A great many recommendations were! earnings, and that as things are today 
made to the Committee at the various! Prospeetive earnings are not sufficiently | 
hearings, which will be carefully con-| Manifested to warrant increasing or, in 
sidered before the report is made when | Some cases, even maintaining present ap-| 
Congress convenes. | propriations. 

The Committee is considering making | Fitting Spirit For Season | 
a trip to Cleveland, Buffalo, and Boston) “Personally, and in any event, I feel | 
immediately after election; between Nov. | that, without the. advocacy of heavier 
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Memorial Planned 
To Park Leader 





j 
Planting of Oak Tree to Honor 
Stephen T. Mather, First 

Park Director | 


— 


An oak tree will be planted Oct. 19 in 


; memory of the late Stephen T. Mather, 
‘first director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, at the Mather Homestead at Dariep, 
Conni, the Department of the Interior 
stated Oct 17. The statement follows 

lin full text: 

Planting of trees in honor ¥ : 
Mather has been carried on throughout 
the country, singly and in groves, in 
widely separated portions of the coun- 
try. One memorial forest of 10,000 trees 
| was planted by the State of New York. 
iIn each of the national parks, a single 
memorial tree was planted on July 4, 
Mr. Mather’s birthday, by uniformed 
park rangers. Plans are also under way 
for plantings in the southern States 
when weather conditions are most fa- 
vorable. 

It is believed that no more fitting me- 
morial could be conceived than the plant- 
ing of these living trees, particularly_a® 
Mr. Mather gave his life to the develop- 
ment of national parks and of conserva- 
tion generally. The idea originated with 
Mrs. Charles Cyrus Marshall, president 
and founder of the National Life Con- 
servation Society. 


Better Outlook Indicated 
For Nation’s Fur Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
steadily nearing depletion, ‘and retail- 
ers and manufacturers are in good 
financial condition, that the lower priced 
merchandise is being purchased, thus 
liquidating the lafge accumulation of 


Mr. | 


| 
\ 
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President Plans‘* 







forme p Presentep Herein, BEng 
Hed WitHouT Comment BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Strengthening of 


Help for-Jobless 


‘Asks Six Cahinet Officer® 


And Federal Reserve 
© Chairman to Formulate 
Extension Proposals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stock market situation, with special ref- 
erence to “short” selling and what the 
business conduct committee had done to 
curb “bear”raids, ~ 

No announcement of those with whom 
the President plans to discuss the ‘en- 
eral business situation was made at the 
White House Oct..17, but it was said 
that it was not at all unlikely that Henry 
Ford, of Detroit, Mich., would be‘one of 
them, 

The President’s statement if regard to 
unemployment follows in full text: 

I have today requésted Secretaries La- 
mont, Davis, Wilbur, Hurley, Hyde, Mel- 
lon and Governor Meyer, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to formulate and sub- 
mit to me plans continuing and strength- 
ening the organization of Federal activi- 
ties for employment during the Winter. 

There are three directions of organi- 
zation in which the Federal Government 
activities can cooperate. First, coopera- 
tion with the governors and employment 
organizations of the States and local 
communities; second, development of 
methods with the national industries; 
and, third, in direct Federal employment 
in public works, etc. 


It will be remembered that 10 mont 


Its from last trapping season, and that 20 we set up such arrangements, which 


it will require only a fair demand to de- 
plete the limited supply of expensive 


have continued since that time and which 
have contributed greatly.to reduce un- 


furs which represent about 20 per cent : employment. At that time the governors 


of the fur business. 

The trade-emphasizes the fact that 
price has been the dominant factor in 
sales this season and that it will prob- 
ably play an equally big part in next 
year’s business. 
will be determined b the prices paid for 
the new crop of raw furs. 

The average prices realized at a recent 
New York auction, as compared with a 
similar sale in July, showed that 13 kinds 
of furs were 10 per cent lower, 10 were 
unchanged, one was 20 per cent less, and 


Tariff Commission 
Secretary Appointed 


Sidney Morgan Will Assume 
New Duties Nov. 1 


é 
The appointment of Sidney ‘Morgan, 
of Ardmore, Pa., to be Secretary of 
the Tariff Commission, was announced 
by the Commission Oct. 17. 


Mr. Morgan, whose appointment will 


become, effective Nov. 1, 1930, succéeds | 


John F, Bethune, who was recently ap- 
pointed by the Commission as its for- 
eign representative. Mr. Bethune expects 
to assume his new duties about Jan. 1, 
with headquarters to be established in 
Brussels. The announcement of the 
Commission follows in full text: 

The United States Tariff Commission 
has announced the appointment, effective 
Nov. 1, 1930, of Mr. Sidney Morgan, of 
Ardmore, Pa., as Secretary of the 
Commission to ‘succeed Mr. John F, 
Bethune, recently appointed representa- 
tive of the Commission in Europe. 


Located In Spain 


greater part of his service with the 
Government has been a staff member of 
the Unted States Bureau of Efficiency. 
His assignments and investigations in 
that Bureau included questions of or- 
ganization, business methods, and adapta- 
tion of improved procedures in a num- 
ber of Government establishments. 


he had charge of the participation by 
the Department of Commerce in the 
Ibero-American Exposition at Seville. 
Prior to that time, while assigned from 


ment of Commerce, Mr. Morgan had im- 
portant duties in connection with plan- 


Mr. Morgan comes from the office of | 
the Secretary of Commerce, but for the, 


He has recently returned from Spain, | 
where, under the Department of State, | 


the Bureau of Efficiency to the Depart- ; 





! 





of many of the States established strong 
committees for action in relief and most 
of these organizations have shown a high 
record of real accomplishment. ~ 


The present conditions of organization 


The prices, of course, | V@ty, greatly in different States. In the 


great majority of industrial States the 
governors have on their own ‘initiative 
taken steps to reorganize or develop or 
further strengthen their organizations 
for the forthcoming Winter. During the 
past few weeks I have been in communi- 
cation with some of the governors in.de- 
velopment of methods by which the Fed- 


‘}eral Government can further supplemént 


assistance to their organizations. 


The Cabinet committee will further 
discuss these conditions with governors 
and State agencies and we will agai 
seek the cooperation of our business 
leaders and our national industries which 
we have had on so generous a scale dur- 
ing the past year. We shall also review 
the Federal situation of.publie works and 
the situation in construction among the 
national industries together with other 
methods by which we can continue to be 
of assistance. There are no two States 
or municipalities where the problem is 
the same or where the methods for as- 
sistance are identical. With the survey, 
of the methods in progress for the past 
10 months we should have valuable sug- 
gestive material and information for the / 
Winter. 

The initiative of the various gover- 
ners and local authorities in prepara- 
tion for the Winter is well indicated by 


|the action of the Governor of Illinois 


who recently organized a State commit- 
tee; reorganized efforts with the Mayor 
of Detroit; the committees. created in 
New York; the extraordinarily effective 
organization in the State of Ohio, and 


‘at many other points throughout the 


country—all of them indicating a strong 
teeeling of local responsibility and de- 
termination to meet the situation. 

As a nation we must prevent hunger 
and cold to.those of our people who are 
in honest difficulties. 





ning the flow of work and providing 
special arrangements and equipments in 
the new building for the Department of 
Commerce. 

He has also had experience in con- 
nection with organization studies in the 
Patent Office and in the Department of 
Justice. His training and experience 
have been generally in connection with 
questions of organization and adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Morgan is a captain on the staff 
of the 29th National Guard Division, be- 
ing personal aide to the commanding 
general. 





| per cent. 





be unable to obtain $200 of credit else-| most relief to unemployment. 


where. Then after numerous papers were | 


filled out and other red-tape complied! by the National Red Cross. ; 
with, a first deed of trust on the growing |to time the Red Cross has been likened| Birmingham, and possibly include Jack- | 
crop is required, in whith the landlord|to an insurance. 
The successful | you pay your premiums and when a com-| s 
borrower was then allowed $200 to be| munity suffers a disaster the dividends Cover all’ sections of the country and 
repaid on July 1 before any moneylare then received by the extension of | Secure all available facts upon which to} believe that the longest possible step to- 
crops are received, at the rate of 5 per, aid. 


surrendered his share. 


cent interest, although the Government | 


that several hundrec: farmers out of the! 
70,000, in Virginia were able to eom-! 
ply with the restrictions imposed. This, 
however, is water over the dam, as the 
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| The installation of telephones in 
| Europe is increasing at a rate nearly 
|twice as large as the rate in North 
America. Europe now has 10,000,000 
telephones, compared with 20,000,000 in 
North America, the Department of Com- 
merce stated Oct. 16. 


The higher rate in Europe, it was | 


stated orally in the communications sec- 
tion of the Transportation Division, De- 
partment of Commetce, is not due to a 
slackening of installations in the United 
States, but to the fact that foreign coun- 
tries are now in the process of a rapid 
expansion and improvement of service. 


added 900,000 telephones in the United 
States last year, compaged with 832,000 
in 1928, it was stated. About $700,000,- 
000 was to be spent on construction work 
for the system this year, according to 
company estimates received in the Di- 
vision, 

European systems are being remodeled 
and extended under the guidance of an 
international consultative committee 
which aids in coordinating the systems, 
it was stated. In Spain the system is 
nearly all of the automatic type and 


a 


The Bell system reports that it has | 


pelsI ncreasing Phone Facilities _ 
Twice as Rapidly as This Country 
partment of Commerce Informed Expansion Makes 


Total of Continental Connections 
Ten Million 








| in full text: 


5 and 8. The Committee will meet on} 
You*mention the aid to be extended| Nov. 10 in Washington and from there | 
From time! make a trip to Chattanooga, Atlanta and 


That is to say, that sonville and New Orleans. 
It is the desire of the Committee to/| 


make a complete report, with recom-| 


Virginia has liberally 


| 
Gen. Hines Will Remain 


| _ President Hoover announced orally on 
, Oct. 17 that the Administrator of Vete-| 
|rans’ Affairs, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
| had decided to forego an attractive busi- 
|ness offer to continue in his present 
capacity. 

“Gen. Hines has decided to give up a 
fine appointment in business and stay| 
with us in the Veterans’ Bureau,” said | 
the President. 

“Gen. Hines is making a very consid-| 
erable sacrifice and I am convinced he 
| is one of the best qualified men in the 
| country to carry out the reorganization 
| of the veterans’ activities. The Vete- 
; rans’ Bureau has been showing great 
economies as a result of his administra- 
compares favorably with the United | tion.” 

States system. Paris is gradually ,in- | Se 

stalling automatic telephones and the | Investigation Is Ordered 
installation is expected to be complete | as ° 
by 1937 or earlier. On Publicity About Grain 

The Department’s statement follows | 


To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 20. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Although North America has 20,000,- | Department to investigate activity of the 
900 telephones to Europe’s 10,000,000,' trade which he said was engaged in is- 
the rate of increase in installations is| suing propaganda against the Board. Mr. 
larger in Europe than in North Amera| McKelvie mentioned particularly a paper 
ica, accordin,: to British trade informa- | published in Central City, Neb., an 
tion received by the Department of Com-| farm publication of Minneapolis, Minn. 
merce. 
_ The number of telephones in America) Office has over material which appears 
is increasing at the rate of 4% per ¢ent|in publications to which objection may 
and in Europe’at the rate_of 
the British statistics show, Europe’s|other such material specifically pro- 
total has doubled in 10 years, while that | hibited by law, lies in the determination 
of North America has/increased by about! of whether or not publication of the 
one-half (14,000,000 to 21,000,000) in the| matter was paid for, and if so, whether 
same period. The principal contributors | it was plainly marked “advertisement,” 
to Europe’s record increase are Germany | William -C. Wood, Director of Classifica- 
with over 230,000 stations; Great Britain| tidn of the Post Office Department, 
with 127,000; France with 90,000; Italy| stated orally Oct, 17. 


contributed | Mendations, to Congress when it con-+steady, rapid and complete return to in- 
is now obtaining funds at as lew as 2|throughout the years to the needs of| Yes, or shortly thereafter. 

|the Red Cross, and we have no doubt! a eat 1M pee ee a ee 

It is obvious that this relief was an!that when the time comes we will re-| Mr, Hoover Announces. 

absurdity, and I am in fact surprised|ceive dividends from the payments we 

have made, in the nature of reasonable | 

and proper aid to Virginia citizens. | 


|; the existing tendency towayd unusual | 


| The only jurisdiction which the Post 


8 per cent, | be made, outside of obscene matter and} 


advertising, there is available a plenti-| 
tude of~argument, sound, sane and con- 
vincing, in favor of the freer purchase 
of merchandise and a more generous | 
spending of money on the part of che 
public, particularly as Winter approaches | 
arid the holiday season draws near. I 


ward, and the shortest possible cut to, a 


dustrial activity, and to the demobiliza- 
tion of our army of unemployed, is to pre- 
vail upon the American public to recap- 
ture those qualities and impulses of 
cheerfulness and charity, of comfort, 
happiness and generosity, which nor- | 
mally and traditionally characterize the 
coming of Winter and its usual prep- 
arations for the Christmastide. 1 

“T believe that a conference’ of repre- | 
sentative editors, publishers and adver- | 
tising executives, held in Washington at} 
your request and under your direction, 
would achieve this result. 

“And I feel compelled to add that if| 


and unwarranted hoarding and frugality | 
can not be displayed by the normal and| 
natural spirit of Christmas spending, a 
promising opportunity for industrial re-| 
covery will have been overlooked and we 
will have to face a new year fraught 
with weakened confidence, grave doubts, 
and unhappy forbodin 

Secretary Richey’s 
| full text follows: | 
Dear Mr. Werner: Your letter of Oct. 
|1 addressed to the President ‘has been 
received. I have placed it before the 
President. He is in agreement with you| 
jin many particulars. In discussion ‘of 
similar pfoposals from other quarters 
he has’ found that attempts at artificial 
stimulation often result in the creation 
| of a feeling of artificiality in tH move- 
ment, which does more damage than 
good, He is, however, giving the matter 
further earnest thought. 


3? 
Totter of reply in 





{ 





p@lications named complied with the 
postal regulations dealing with the pub- 
lication of material paid for by out- 
siders. | 

“The Post Office Department can take ' 
action against a publication sent through | 
|the mails only if material which ap-| 
pears therein, and for the publication 
of which the paper concerned receives 








with about 50,000; Russia and Spain| The jurisdiction of the Post Office 
each with’about 36,000; Neétherlands with Denastnenh, Mr, Wood said, does not 
nearly 27,000, and Sweden and Switzer-| extend to the question of whether or 
land -with over 24,000 and 22,000, re-) not the material in question is objection- 
spectively. lable to the Farm oard, provided the 


\ 
< 


2, 
Py | 


pay, is not clearly marked “advertise- 
ment,’” Mr. Wood said. “If the ma- 
terial was pers for, it must be properly 
eee and postage paid on it at that 
rase. 
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Importance of Aid of Industry 
In Modern Warfare Stressed 


Election Inquiry | 


In Tennessee 


To Be Continued  4ssistant Secretary of War Describes Program; Engi-| 


} 


“No - Grounds for Charges! . 


Against Candidates So Far' 
Developed, Senator Nye) 
States 


Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 17.—No ground 
has been developed for challenging the 
credentials of any senatorial candidate 
in the recent Tennessee primary_elec- 
tions, Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, stated after the adjournment’ 
on Oct. 16 of the Senate committee 
investigating campaign expenditures, 
which had been hearing testimony in 
Nashville for two days. 

Senator Nye, who is chairman of the 
Committee, added, “however, we are 
not closing the door on the inquiries.” 

The Committee has departed for 
Memphis, where further hearings are 
to be hell. 

Frederick Leake, president of the Ten- 
nessee Products Corporation, was re- 
called for the second day’s session. He 
said neither he nor his company gave 


tive Hull (Dem.), of Carthage, Tenn., 
but that W. J. Cummins, chairman of 
the company’s executive board, on ac- 
count of personal friendship for Judge 
Hull, had contributed $100. 


H. B. McGinness, of Carthage, clerk 
for Judge Hull during his first term in 
Congress, related his interest in Judge 
Hull’s campaigns. He said that Andrew 
Todd, opposing candidate, had 
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neering Society Also Told of Prob- 


Although there is no thought of pur-| 
chasing or otherwise taking possession 
of privately owned industrial establish- 
ments in event of war, the Government 
would exercise a firm control over Amer- 


\ican industry to insure the speedy, effi- 


cient and economical satisfaction of its 
own material needs, stated the Assistant 
Secretary of War. Col. Frederick H. 
Payne, in an address on Oct. 17 before 
the Society of - Industrial Engineers 
meeting in Washington, D, C 

Mr. Payne, whose. responsibility it is 
under the National Defense Act to de- 
velop plans under which the industrial 
and economic resources of the Nation 
can be mobilized efficiently should war 
come, described these plans to the en- 
gineers. 

Modern war, he explained, is essen- 
tially dual in nature, combatant and in- 
dustrial, and added that some idea of 
its industrial side may be gained from 
the fact that the Army’s purchases in 
the first 12 months of any future major 
conflict will exceed $10,000,000,000. “In- 
dustry,” he said, “must meet these re-! 


quirements as well as those ofthe Navy, | 


the Shipping Board, and those of the 
civilian population.” (Col. Payne’s ad- 
dress will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Oct. 20.) 
Solving of Land Problem 

Within 10 years the problem of agri- 
cultural overproduction will be solved 
through putting to other uses the un- 
suitable land now used for good crops, 





launched a vigorous campaign, and de- 
clared that none of the funds in the Hull 
campaign was unlawfully spent. 

Mr. McGinness said further that in 
addition to the money put into the cam- 
paign by Mr. Hull, some 10 or 12 per- 
sonal friends had contributed funds, and 
that “not a dime” was contributed by any 
corporation or selfish interest. 

Asked to name those who were ac-; 
tively associated with him in such activi- 
ties, Mr. McGinness said that the man 
who gave most of his time to the work 
was James N. Cox, of Cookeville. | 


List of Contributors Promised 


Mr. McGinness said he would furnish 
the Committee with the names of con- 
tributors to the work being handled by 
him and Mr. Cox outside that of gen- 
eral headquarters. R. L. Farley, Cooke-| 
ville attorney, said he had received, $500 
during the campaign, and used most of 
it for stenographic help and letters. 

Porter Dunlap, member of the State 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, said he had served in an advisory 
capacity in Judge Hull’s campaign. | 

He said he had made no contribuéion | 
nor solicited any, and had taken no ac-| 
tive part in campaigning. | 

Hall Waller, of Knoxville, identified 
with the campaign of Judge Hull in east 
Tennessee, explained that he had re- 
ceived money to be used in the work in 
36 counties. In reply to a quetsion by 
Chairman Nye, Mr. Waller said that he 
had received $8,600 from Mr. Cox, and 
that he had given no accounting to Mr. 
Cox of such funds. 

He said he received the money in 
checks, but that his expenditures were} 
in cash. 

Mr. Waller said he received compensa- 
tion for his work from June 26 to the 
August election. He estimated the num- 
ber of registered voters in the 36 counties | 
was in excess of 50,000. 


Worker Reimbursed 

A. V. Louthan said he solicited no 
contributions for Judge Hull, but that 
in his work during the campaign he had 
incurred expenses of some $500, of which 
amount $475 had been refunded to him! 
after the primary by Mr. Cox. Aside 
from this he handled no funds except 
$400 which he sent to Tipton County, 
where he had learned Judge Hull’s cam- | 
paign was not being actively prosecuted, 
he stated. He had secured this fund 
from Mr. Cox, he explained. 

Mr. Louthan said there are approxi- 
mately 750,000 voters in the minority 
party in the State; that there are 2,300 
election precincts, and with five officers 
at each precinct it requires the services 
of 11,500 persons to hold a primary 
election in Tennessee. He estimated 
the total expense to the State and county 
of holding a one day’s primary elec- 
tion, at $91,500. If a candidate put a 
full page advertisement in the daily 
papers of the State it would cost ap- 
proximately $9,000, he said. 

In reply to a question by Chairman 
Nye, Mr. Louthan expressed the belief 
that the $10,000 limit was too small 
an amount to be used in a senatoriai 
campaign. “It would just about pay 
for one full page advertisement in the 
daily papers,” he said. If a candidate 
sent a letter to every qualified voter in 
the State the expense would be $22,500, 
he added. 

Defeated Candidate Testifies 


John R. Neal, of Knoxville, defeated 
candidate for the short term for the Sen- 
ate, said he had not filed an accounting 
of his expenses with the Committee, but 
had filed a report with the State Demo- 
cratic Committee, in the belief that no 
defeated candidate was required to file a 

ostelection rejort. 

His direct expenses subject to account- 
ing under the Corrupt Practices Act were 
$52.50 and of this amount $50 was for 
broadcasting a speech in Memphis and 
the remainder for postage, he said, add- 
ing that he did not think his hotel bills 
should be included in a report, although 
his report to the State Committee showed 
approximately $540 for this item. 

Dr. 
grave irregularities in the primary elec- 
tion, growing out of the present pri- 
mary system. 

He said that among the 7,000 or 8,000 | 
election officers holding the primary he 
‘had ro representative; that his request | 
for representation had been refused, as | 
had also his request for watcher: at the | 
polls. He stated that in his tour of the 
State he saw evidences indicatine expen- | 
ditures of “hundreds of thousands of 
dollars” by candidates for the Senate, 
that such evidence was shown by paid 
organizations, elaborate headquarters at | 
various points, in tens of thousands of 
pictures scattered even to the more re- | 
mote sections of the State. | 

Dr. Neal said there was not a single 
provision of the primary law which was 
not violated; that in many instances the ' 
primary of the minority party was held 
on goods boxes, and that in one instance 
he counted 18 Negroes, without an in- 
tervening white voter, going into a pre- | 
cinct. | 

In five instances he had followed small | 
groups of Negroes from. one polling 
place to another, he said. 





| 


} 
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Neal asserted that there were | 





fadding to the 


|had said such sum had been expended 


;methods prevailing there. 


j;man Nye, he said that the ballot had 


| men” walking abdut outside the polling 


| distributed, Mr. Owen said it would not 


Owen replied. He said he received “some- 


according to a statement on Oct. 16 by 
Dr. A. F. Woods, director of scientific 
work of the Department of Agriculture, 
before the Society. 

Dr. Woods made this statement in a 
discussion following a prepared address, 


in which he had stated, “It is the people| 


on the so-called marginal lands that are 
suffering most severely and who are 
surplus of low-grade 
products. Uneconomic use of lands for 
crops for which they are not adapted 
led to serious economic disturbances and 
large individual loss. This is probably 
the most important factor in our present 
agricultural depression.” 

Dr. Woods explained that the Depart- 
ment, under its land classification pro- 
gram, is planning to reforest a large 
part of the marginal land and thus con- 
fine crop growing to soils fitted for, 
crops. This will eliminate uneconomic 
yields, poor quality crops, and the use 
of larger areas for cultivation than -is 
necessary, he brought out. 

_Dr. Weods also revealed, during the 
discussion, that the Department is en- 
couraging Sea Island cotton and trying 
to discourage the growth of short staple 
cotton, “which came in with the boll 
weevil.” 

Dr. Woods explained that Sea Island 
cotton is the longest staple cotton grown 
and produces a fine thread. With proper 
methods of boll weevil control it 





can be grown again, he said. The De- 
partment has made arrangements for a 
supply of seed to be provided for this 
purpose. The Sea Island cotton will not 
interfere with other varieties grown 
here, he said, but will displace a certain 
amount of “imported cotton. 

Describing how the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Department of Agri- 
culture helps industrial America, Dr. 
Woods enumerated the various services 


these workers were paid from $5 to 
$8 per day. “A great number of these 
were women,” he said. He asserted that 
the paid workers were those for Senator 
Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, Judge 
Hull “and a certain gentleman who was 
a candidate for Governor.” 

Chairman Nye said Dr. Neal’s ob- 
servations about the transportation of 
voters from one polling place to an- 
other in Memphis bore out the reports 
submitted to the’ Committee by investi- 
gators sent to Memphis to observe con- 
ditions on election day. 

On the day set aside for counting the 
ballots following the primary in Shelby 
County, no effort was made on the part 
of county election officials to comply} 
with this requirement, Dr. Neal con- 
tinued. Effort on the part of his repre- 
sentatives to ascertain what these offi- 
cials intended to do were met with the 
statement by the chairman of the county 
primary board that it was none of his 
business, he explained. 

He charged that of the 28,000 votes 
cast in Memphis in the August primary 
only about 12,000 were actually cast and | 
estimated that 5,000 Negroes were voted 
in the primary of the minority party. | 

Dr, Neal said he believed $500,000 had 
been expended in the senatorial primary 
and that while it had been reported he 
by Senator W. E. Brock, he had not made | 
this charge, he said, but believed that 
Senator Brock had received the benefit of 
such expenditures, 


Senator Brock Testifies 

Senator Brock testified that in Ten- 
nessee Dr, Neal is known as a “self- 
appointed individual to reform the 
State.” Senator Brock said that during 
the campaign he sent out about 2,500 
letters, made no speeches, had no man-| 
agers and no paid workers and asked no- 
body to work for him in the primary. 

“I’m willing to leave it to the people 
of Tennessee,” he said, “after hearing 
Dr. Neal’s statement and mine.” 

J. P. Owen, of Hartsville, candidate 
for Congress from the Fourth District; 
told of visiting the polls at Lafayette in 
Macon County and protesting the loose 


Mr. Owen identified a photostat of a 
ballot which he said had been given 
him. In answer to a question by Chair- 


been marked “for Horton, Hull, Brock, 
and Mitchell.” 





_This ballot was given to a friend of 
his to vote and this friend had been 
promised “plenty of whisky” during the 
day if he would vote it, Mr. Owen testi- 
fied. He said he had seen ‘‘dozens of 


places with ballots in their hands. 
Asked if he could give the names of 
any electors to whom these ballots were 


take lohg to procure a list. 

“How many votes did you get in this 
particular ‘precinct?” inquired Senator 
Wagner. 

“I was never able to find out,” Mr, 


thing over 100 votes in the county” and 
that the total vote was about 1,850 al- 
though there was not more than 700 
Democrats members of the minority | 
party in the county. | 

Hugh Doak, of Manchester, testified 





|that he was in charge of advertising for 


lems of Agriculture 


of the Department, through its own fa- 
cilities and through cooperation with 
the land grant colleges, the State exper- 
iment stations, the Extension Service and 
other institutions. 

Citing the work of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, he told the engineers that 
perhaps the greatest problem met by the 
Bureau is the branch road leading from 
the main arteries into the farming com- 
munity. 

“We are’ placing increasing, emphasis 
on this problem,” he said. 

In explaining the functions of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, Dr. Woods 
pointed out that new methods of making 


, concentrated fertilizers promise to rev- 


olutionize the industry. An improved 
method of phosphorus extraction is mak- 
ing millions of tons of low-grade phos- 
phate rock available in this connection, 
he said. 

It was a worker in the Bureau of 
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Proposed Unification 
Of Northwest Lines 
Is Ordered Reopened 


I. C. C. Will Hear Further 


Evidence Upon Northern 
Pacific and Great North- 
ern Plans 


The proposal of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific railroads to merge 
into one company to be called the Great 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, has 
been reopened by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon consideration of 
numerous petitions of interested parties 
requesting reconsideration of the issues 
involved, it was announced Oct. 17 by 
order in Docket Nos. 6409 and 6410. 

In its original decision in the case, 
the Commission approved the proposed 
unification of the Northern Lines upon 
the express condition that they would 
divorce themselves of all ownership in 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, which is jointly controlled by the 
two roads. The Burlington was made 
the nucleus of another system contem- 
plated by the Commission in its con- 
solidation plan. 

_ Since the publication of its decision 
in the case, the Commission has been in 
receipt of petitions from the various 
States through which the two roads pass, 
as well as industrial, commercial and 
business organizations, asking that the 
matter be reopened for further hearing. 

The full text of the Commission’s order 

follows: 


The Commission having under -consid- 
eration the record in the above-entitled 
proceedings, and the petitions of the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
the State of Minnesota, the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, the Public 
Service Commission of Wyoming, the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, the 

oard of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of North Dakota, the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
Montana, the Department of Public 
Works of the State of Washingtori, the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of Iowa, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of Idaho, the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State 
of South Dakota, the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Auburn, Wash., for reopening, 
further hearing and argument: 

It is ordered that said proceedings be, 
and they are hereby, reopened for further 
hearing at a time and place to be here- 
after set. 


Effects of Prohibition Are Difficult 


To Determine, Say 


Increasing Alcohol Consumption Prior to 1920 Impairs| 
Theory of Spread of Temperance, He States 


Consumption of alcoholic liquor in this 
country was increasing rapidly prior to 
1920, when the Eighteenth Amendment 
became effective, according to a mono- 
graph on “The Value of Law Observ- 
ance,” made public recently by the Di- 
rector of Prohibition, Col. Amos W. W. 
Woodcock. 

Statistics for the period just before 
that year, according to the monograph, 
give no basis for the statement that 
temperance was rapidly gaining ground. 

(A summary of the monograph was 
printed in the issue of Oct. 13.) 

The section of the monograph dealing 
with the economic aspects of the ques- 
tion follows in full text: 

In the limited space of this mono- 
graph it is impossible to go into the de- 
tails of the economic and industrial 
aspects of prohibition. To one examin- 
ing the result of sincere and thorough 
research work done by experts on the 
subject of prohibition in relation to in- 
dustrial life in the United States, there 
is a growing feeling that it is impossible 
to prove conclusively by statistics pre- 
cisely what the effect of the National 
Prohibition Act on the industrial life of 
the country has been. 


Benefits of Prohibition 


Difficult to Determine 

It is not necessary to outline the 
theory of statistics, but it must be re- 
membered that statistical information is 
not a matter of pure mathematics. Fig- 
ures at best can show only a trend of 
development. Statistics must be inter- 
preted in the light of background behind 
them. It is quit obviously true that 
statistics should edver a long period dur- 
ing which conditions are stable in order 
to make them approach anything like 
mathematical accuracy. 

When it is remembered that the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act has been on the 
statute books only 10 years, it becomes 
more evident how impossible it is to 
prove with mathematical accuracy the 
effects of the National Prohibition Act 
on the complex life of the American 
people. 

It is the purpose of the following sec- 
tion to show the trend of events in-the 


Dr: Neal stated that he had seen|the Hull campaign, and that he was|last 25 years, and to suport the results 
numerous pgid party workers at the|engaged by Mr. Cox and was paid $300|with the most conservative figures avail- 


polls at numerous precincts and that 


for his work, 


able. 


Income Privilege 
On Rebroadeasts 


| 
| 


Asked by Station 


| 

Westinghouse Seeks Permit 

To Commercialize Inter- 

national Programs Sent 
Out From America 


American radio programs rebroadcast, 
by short’ waves from Station WsxK, | 
Pittsburgh, have been received directly, 
in 59 countries and on 11 occasions have 
been retransmitted over foreign ffet-! 
works, the Federal Radio Commission 
was told Oct. 17 by Walter C. Rrail 
superintendent of radio operations of the | 
: Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur-| 
ing Co. | 

The experimental short wave rebroad- 
casting station W8XK, has been picked 
up in every corner of the world, Mr. 
Evans declared, in supporting his com- 
pany’s application for the commercial- 
ization of rebroadcasting, and the lift- 
ing of the present experimental barrier. 

Contending that rebroadcasting has ar- 
rived at the stage of development where 
it is feasible, Mr. Evans, with other! 
officials of Westinghouse, appeared be- 
fore the Commission to urge that means, 
be provided for international rebroad-| 
casting of American programs, spon- | 
sored by advertisers, and of the same} 
caliber as present network programs. 


Request Is Opposed | 
Opposition to the request, on the} 
grounds that it is in violation not only) 
of rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sion, but of the terms of the Inter- 
national Radiotelegraph Convention of 
1927, was expressed by attorneys and 
engineers of the Commission. They tes- 
tified that such transmission, on a com- | 
mercial basis, would be point-to-point | 
communication and not broadcasting. 
Westinghouse, Mr. Evans stated, seeks | 
authority to commercialize its short 
wave programs, which would be compara- | 
tively the same as those broadcast over 
Station KDKA, the regular Westinghouse 
broadcasting station at Pittsburgh. Since 
1920 Westinghouse has experimented 


The United States Weather Bureau 
atmospheric conditions. 


United States Weather Bureau 
employs pilot balloons in studying 


These balloons must rise at uniform rates of 


speed if records obtained by their use are to be correctly applied. An 
ascensional speed of 180 meters per minute is guaranteed each balloon 
by inflating it on the delicate balance shown in the above photograph. 


State Legislation to Penalize ‘Bribery’ 
Transactions Urged 


In Commercial 


Chairman of Federal Trade Commission Points Out Gov- 
ernment Cannot Stop Local Practices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


with rebroadcasting, and since 1924 has|or understanding between one principal, methods of competition as stated by the 


invested approximately $670,000 in the! 
development and operation of its station, ' 
he said. 


Commission Engineer Testifies | 
Commission Engineer Gerald C. Gross 
testified that the application conflicts | 
with Commission rules and with interna- | 
tional understandings. He said that in! 
fact such service is “point-to-point,” in | 
that the programs rebroadcast would! 


, 


have to be directed to a particular point, | of our nature,’ says Judge Dillon, ‘for) 
.it has authoratively been declared that | 
Questioned by Counsel! Newman, Mr.ja man can not serve two masters, and 


and not transmitted at large. 


| Evans contended that although the Com-| 

mission regulations now specify rebroad- | 
casting as experimental, the Commission | 
is expected to keep abreast of progress | 
im radio, and that as the conditions| 
change regulations should be changed. 

According to Mr. Evans the programs 
broadcast over three separate transmit- 
ters of Station W8XK are mostly those 
of Station KDKA. In 1924 the average 
number of hours broadcast per month 
was 143, whereas this year it averages 
405 hours. 

In all, from 1924 to September, 1930, 
the station has broadcast a total of 20,- 
005 hours, he said. In addition to the 
KDKA programs, special programs pre- 
pared for particular nations and broad- 
cast in a foreign language are broadcast 
from time to time. 

On 11 different ‘occasions reports have | 
been received by Westinghouse of the 
rebroadcasting of its programs, not only 
by individual foreign stations, but over 
foreign networks. There will be little 
difference in service whether the experi- 
mental stipulation is taken out of the 
licenses or not, he declared. 

| Station Said to Be Popular 

“We have no idea what income would 
be available from the commercialization 
of the station,”’ Mr. Evans declared. “Un- 
questionably good will accrues from such 


s Director Woodcock | 


It is also to be borne in mind that the 
object of this monograph ‘is to ‘try to| 
show t'> value of law enforcement; espe- 
cially the value attaching to the observ- | 
ance of the National Prohibition Act. 
It is not proposed to start out with a 
premise that al] of the benefits acruing 
to American industrial life during the 
last 10 years are the results of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, but to discover 
| what part if any, of tHese benefits are 
| due to the National Prohibition Act. 


Beginning with 1830 and the develop- 
|ment of the railways, every State legis- 
\lature in the ¢ountry was forced to de- 
cide the rights and privileges of the rail- 
roads, as well as the rights and privileges 
of those who were transported on the 
roads. The instances are numerous 
where violent objections were made 
against statutes of this kind because they 
did not please one or both of the classes 
of people who owned or operated or used 
our common ¢arriers. 


When the States and Congress came to 
legislate on the liquor traffic, it is easy | 
to see how confusion and animosity origi- 
nated. In the last analysis, all that can 
be said on the subject, is that the effort | 
to regulate the traffic is based on the! 
attempt to assist a harassed people to 
liberate themselves from the dangers 
that the uncontrolled use of alcohol 
brings to the individual and the com- 
munity. 


Unreliability of Data 
On Effects of Volstead Law 


Assuming that alcohol is not a food, 
but is a poison, the most forward seeing 
communities have proceeded in advance ' 
of public opinion, to regulate the use of 
alcohol so that its danger to the indi- 
vidual and the community may be les- 
sened. 


At this writing, 1930, there is un- 
doubtedly a strong injection of the pro- 
hibition question into politics. From a 
cursory reading of the press it is evi- 
dent that those forces that are dissatis- 
fied with the National Prohibition Act 
are having their day in court. There is| 
a rehashing of facts and figures, many | 
of them unreliable and most of them 
highly colored to fit the exigency of the | 
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and the agent of another, by which such 
agent is to receive a reward or com- 
mission if he will use his influence with 
his principal to induce a contract or en- 
ter into a contract for his principal is 
pernicious and corrupt, and can not be 
enforced at law. This is founded upon 
the plainest principles of reason and 
morality, and has been sanctioned by 
the courts in innumerable cases. ‘It has 
its foundation in the very constitution 


is recognized and enforced wherever a 
well regulated system of jurisprudence 
prevails.’ * * * The conflict created be- 
between duty and interest is utterly vi- 


cious, unspeakably pernicious, and an un- | 


mixed evil. Justice, morality, and pub- 
lic policy unite in condemning such con- 
tracts, and no court will tolerate any 
suit for their enforcement.” 

In a case involving commercial bribery, 
Judge Taft said: “It is well settled that 
a secret contract made by one with an 
agent of another to pay the agent a com- 
mission on transactions with his prin- 
cipal, effected through the agent, is 
against public policy and void.” 

It is readily seen that the practice 
comes within the definition of unfair 
eens eeepnnipitnrtntatinnintantalae 
enterprises, but the value of the good 
will in money is hard to estimate.” 

In the tropics, the witness said, there 
are many short wave sets in use, be- 
cause regular broadcasting and recep- 
tion are difficult because of the static. 
A large audience all over the world tunes 
in on the station, but, according to Mr. 
Evans, there is no way of approximating 
its size. The fact that many hundreds of 
protests are received when the station 
changes its schedule of programs, how- 
ever, he affirmed, is evidence of its pop- 
ularity. 

The history of the development of re- 
broadcasting via short waves was re- 


counted to the Commission by Assistant | 


Chief Engineer of Westinghouse, Dr. 


Frank Conrad, who is known as the} 
As early as! 
11920 this development was going for- 


“father of broadcasting.’ 
ward, he declared, first at an improvised 
laboratory in his home, which later was 
transferred to the Westinghouse plant 
proper. 
Station Heard in Samoa 
After recounting this development, Dr. 


Conrad said 
truthfully be said that the result of the 


development outlined would be to revo-! 


lutionize the whole art of radio com- 
munication. At the close of the World 
War the radio communication companies 
started or planned to start the construc- 
tion of low frequency stations; that is, 
for operation on 100 kilocycles or be- 
low. These stations, if started, were left 
unfinished and their place has been taken 
by the high frequency stations at a frac- 
tion of the cost.” 


Ross H. Skinner, director of Thomas | 


Cook & Sons, which conducts world 
cruises, ‘testified that he has listened to 
Station W8XK consistently during re- 
cent years while on tours around the 
world. He has heard the station clearly 


|in remote points. Each year the recep-|trastate commerce is 


tion has been consistently better, he 
declared. 

Technical details of short-wave ap- 
paratus development was related by V. 
E. Trouant, radio development engineer 


of Westinghouse. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 17 


10:15 a. m.—The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, called to discuss budget esti- 
mates for all consolidated veterans’ 
activities under the Government. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:10 p. m.—The newly appointed 
American Ambassador to Mexico, J. 
Reuben Clark Jr., of Salt Lake City, 
called to thank the President for his 
appointment. 

12:30 p. m—The President was 
photographed with the South Dakota 
State University football team. 

12:45 p. m.—H. R. Aishton, Presi- 
dent of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and M. J. Gormley, executive 
vice president of the association, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

4:15 p. m.—Edgar E. Clark, of Mon- 
rovia, Calif., formerly a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
called with a party of friends. 


that he believed “it can) 


Supreme Court. It is characterized by 
deceit and fraud, is opposed to good 
|morals, and is against public policy. 


| Declared to Be Against 
Interest of Consumer 


In addition to the immorality of the 
practice because of fraud and betrayal 
jof trust, commercial bribery is unfair 
to competitors and against the interest 
of the consumer. It eliminates compe- 
tition based on quality and service, and 
provides competition only for the good 
will of the agent or employe who is 
bribed. This leads inevitably to increase 
in price or deterioration in quality or 
|both. For this the consumer must suffer. 

When bribery attracts trade by the 
fraud it perpetrates, the trade is di- 
verted from honest and upright com- 
petitors. In order to meet this unlaw- 
ful competition the honest merchant 
must suffer loss in price, reduce the 
quality of his goods, er himself become 
dishonest. 


From the time of its creation the 
|Federal Trade Commission has recog- 
nized commercial bribery as an unfair 
method of competition. One of the first 
cases in which the Commission ordered 
a respondent to cease and desist from 
an unfair method of competition was 
one involving: commercial bribery. Up 
to the present time the Commission has 
issued orders 188 such cases. 

In nearly 100 Trade Practice Confer- 
ences held by the Commission in as 
many industries,. resolutions have been 
passed condemning commercial bribery. 
Individual units of these industries, 
several thousand in number, have agreed 
to be bound by the resolutions. 

The Commission has_ received loyal 
support in its efforts to prevent this 
unfair practice from these industries, 
and from such organizations as_ the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, and the Unfair Competi- 
tion Bureau of the Paint and Varnish 
Industry. 





Commission Limited 
In Its Jurisdiction 


The Commission has jurisdiction only 
when unfair methods of competition are 
used in or affect interstate commerce. 
This is true not only of commercial 
bribery, but of false and misleading ad- 
vertising, misbranding, simulation and 
many other practices. The Commission 
has hundreds of applications for com- 
plaint where only local or intrastate com- 
}merce is involved. 

I have long thought that each State 
in the Union should have an act*similar 
to the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Those who inflict ohly the people of their 
own city or State with their unfair prac- 
tices could then be restrained. Such acts 
should be as nearly as possible in the 
identical language of the Commission 
Act in order that the State might have 
the benefit of the long line of precedents 
| that have been established. There would 
|be no conflict of jurisdiction, as the 
|Federal Trade Commission would act 
|where the practice is used in interstate 
;commerce and the State where only in- 
involved. 

The Federal Trade Commission will 
not relax its efforts to prevent commer- 
cial bribery. It will continue to investi- 

| gate all casesy.where it has authentic in- 
!formation. I will issue complaints and 
| prosecute all cases that appear to be 
| based on facts. It will issue orders 
against those found guilty on trial, and 
{ will file petitions for enforcement against 
those who do not obey its orders. 

I do not think it too much to hope, and 
| I confidently expect, that with the sup- 
| port of such organizations as are repre- 
| sented here, the laws against commer- 

cial bribery will be enforced and that at 

jno distant time this evil practice will be 
reduced to a minimum, when it will no 
longer be a menace to the deserved suc- 
cess of the honest merchant. 





Commission Goes 


|Law 
Into Recess to Nov. 5 

Following a session on Oct. 17 the 
| National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement recessed until 
Nov. 5. Chairman George W. Wicker- 
sham stated orally shortly after the ad- 
journment that he could not say whether 
|any of the committees or subcommittees 
|of the Commission would meet during the 
;recess. He expressed the hope, however, 
| that members of the Commission, some 
| of whom will remain in Washington, will 
|be “justifiably busy between now and 
Nov. 5.” He reiterated that no conclu- 
sions have been reached and no report 
has been prepared. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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Delicate Balance Used in Weather Sudy Dry Personnel 6d 
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| oped and where real constructive work— 


| done. 


To Be Subjected : 
_' To Rigid Tests | 


President of Civil Service © 
Commission Says Exami- ~ 
nations Now Are Most 
Rigid in Service 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
inations were held for 604 postmaster- 
ships of the presidential class. : 
In these examinations 357 women 
qualified, of whom 99 were appointed, 

The fact that women have stood so well 

in postmaster examinations is a direct 

indication of their growing importance 
in private business, for the basis of rat- 
ings for postmasterships is business 

training and experience. , 


College Graduates Recruited 


In the Federal civil service there. are 
at least 15,000 positions subject to the 
civil service law which are filled by the 
recruiting of college graduates. * *. * 
The outstanding appeal that the Fed- 
eral civil service makes to men and 
women of college training is the op- 
portunity it affords for constructive 
public service. * * * The Government 
service offers a wide field of opportunity 
where individual tastes may te devel- 
big, interesting, clean work—may — be 

In the Government service the scien- 
tist, the student, the investigator, can 
make researches in his chosen field un- 
trammeled by commercial considerations. 
* * * The young college man or woman 
can contribute much to the Federal civil 
service. * * * He has an opportunity for 
service unequalled. There is no highér 
service than service to all the people. ~ 

The different occupations or kinds of 
positions for which examinations are held 
in a single year number more than 1,000. 
On an average, more than 250,000 
persons enter examinations for the Fed- 
eral civil service each year, and around 
50,000 are appointed annually, that num- 
ber of appointments being necessary to 
fill vacancies caused chiefly by death, 
resignation, removal, or retirement. More 
than 25 per cent of all appointments in 
the Federal service go to veterans or 
their wives or widows, under the vet- 
eran preference law and regulations. 

The aim of the Federal Civil Service 
Commission is not merely to secure good 
employes for the Government. It en- 
deavors to procure the best available. A 
recruiting system has been developed 
which literally combs the country and 
brings the most capable men and women 
to Uncle Sam’s offices, workshops, and 
laboratories. . 

The merit system in public employ- 
ment is a part of good government. In 
the words of Theodore Roosevelt, “It is 
as democratic and American as the com- 
mon-school system itself.” Charles W. 
Eliot said, “Civil service reform is so 
fundamental that all other reforms must 
rest upon it.” 


Political Influence Denied 


The aim in the Federal service is to- 
ward an employment policy which will 
insure the strictest economy in the ex- 
penditure of that part of the taxpayers’ 
money represented by the civilian pay 
rll, and absolute equality in the treat- 
ment of employes, not only in appoint- 
ments, but in promotions, reductions, 
dismissals, and working conditions gen- 
erally. 

Contrary to recent statements made 
in syndicated news articles, the rating 
of competitors in examinations for the 
Federal civil service can not and must 
not be influenced in the slightest degree 
by outside pressure or by any considera- 
tion other than the evidence of quali- 
ficatiéns before the Commisison and 
gathered by the Commission. I wish 
to deny again most emphatically * * * 
that in any examination for a position 
in the Bureau of Prohibition, or for any 
other position, has an applicant’s rating 
been assigned originally, or changed, be- 
cause of political pressure. I challenge 
anyone to produce evidence that this 
statement is not true. 

_ The tests applied to applicants for po- 
sitions in the Bureau of Prohibition have 
| been the most rigid in the history of the 
Civil Service Commission. After the 
preliminary tests, which included con- 
sideration of training and experience, 
the applicants were subjected to a 
searching character investigation. 

About 10,000 of the entire 36,000 ap- 

plicants survived the tests to the point 
of the character inquiry. These 10,000 
were personally investigated by agents 
of the Civil Service Commission, the 
search covering in each instance the 
life history of the applicant for a num- 
ber of years. In many cases ‘it was 
necessary for the Commission’s agents 
to visit three or four places in which the 
applicant had lived. All investigations 
included the fingerprinting of applicants 
for comparison with police records and 
the records of penal institutions. Of the 
10,000 thus investigated, 4,000 were 
eliminated. 


Personnel Cut In Half | 

The members of the prohibition force 
as it existed at the time when the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition was brought within 
| the classified service, if they were ap- 
plicants for retention, were subjected to 
the same tests as those applied to oth- 
ers. The elimination of 50 per cent of 
the personnel as it stood when the Civil 
Service Commission was called in to 
clean things up indicates the extent to 
which the Commission’s examinations 
cut into the ranks of the old force. ; 

Now that enforcement activities of 
prohibition have been transferred from 
' the Treasury Department to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the recruiting procedute 
will be just the same. Any man who is 
certified by the Civil Service Commission 
for a job as prohibition agent or for an 
executive position in the prohibition en- 
forcement service will be subjected to 
every possible test and will be worthy 
of the office so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to establish. ‘ 

But this I can say, without fear of 
contradiction: A higher standard 
morale and efficiency prevails in Federal 
prohibition ranks as a result of the im- 
proved system of selection of agents and 
executives and of the training of agents 
after their appointment. 


‘Salt Lake City Area 
Chosen for New Hospital 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
has selected the immediate vicinity of 
| Salt Lake City, Utah, as the site for 
| the veterans’ hospital in that State, ac- 
|cording to an oral statement on Oct, 17 
at the office of the Director of the Vet 
erans’ Bureau, . pokey 

This hospital will contain 75 beds 
will be erected at a cost of app 
mately $400,000, 





































RAIL TRAFFIC 


In Australia 
: Involves Many 
» Train Changes 


/PASSENGERS and loads of freight car- 
ried on railroads in Australia must 
* cars at state boundaries because no 
Bee eiciniag states have railroads of the 
“game gauge and trains cannot, therefore, 
‘enter into interstate commerce, according 
to information made available Oct. 17 at 
the Department of Commerce. : 
_ railroads of varying gauges are still 
‘being built in Australia, which has an area 
sand shape similar to the size and general 
sontour of the United States, thus having 
need for transcontinental transportation 
jt was stated on behalf of the Department. 


v 

Efforts to standardize the gauge of rail- 

roads throughout the Commonwealth have 
‘been in active progress for the last 10 years, 
though recommendations to remedy the ex- 
isting situation were made several times 
prior to 1920, and much remains at the 
‘present time to be done, according to in- 
formation made available by W. R. Long, 
of the Division of Transportation, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. 
« The lines being State owned, he said, 
would make the expense involved by stand- 
ardization payable by the State, whereas 
the added expense necessary under the 
present condition is payable by the shipper, 
Mr. Long explained. 

Further information made available by 
Mr. Long follows: 

Recommendation for the standardization 
program were made as early as 1888 by E. 
M. G. Eddy, then Chief Commissioner for 
New South Wales Railways. Mr. Eddy’s 
suggestions wexye not acted upon. Nine 
years later, in 1897, at a meeting of the 
Federal Convention at Adelaide, the matter 
was remitted for consideration to the rail- 
way commissioners. Nothing definite was 

complished. It was dealt with at the 

remiers’ Conference, at Conferences of 
Railway Commissioners, and at Railway 
War Councils, each in turn confirming the 
urgent necessity for the work, but it was 
not until a conference of Commonwealth 
and State Ministers, held in Melbourne in 
July, 1920, that a definite step was taken. 
At this conference, a Royal Commission was 
-formed to consider the matter, and the 
Commonwealth and the States agreed to 
abide by the decision of the tribunal, the 
Commonwealth to bear one-fifth of the total 
cost, and the States to bear the other four- 
fifths on a per capita basis. 

Vv 

The report of the Royal Commission was 
considered at a conference of Premiers No- 
vember, 1921, at which’ meeting it was re- 
solved that the adoption of uniform gauge 
is essential, and the Commission’s recom- 
mendation of a 4-foot 84-inch gauge was 
accepted. 


SESSIONS WORK 


On Disarmament 


Is Programmed 


HE points which the Preparatory Com- 

mission on Disarmament has not yet 
settled, and which will. be taken up at the 
coming session on Nov. 6, have been com- 
municated to the Department of State. 

A total of 15 points remain to be dis- 
cussed, among them, arbitration and se- 
curity, budgetary expenditures, air arma- 
ments, definition of the term “effectives,” 
and the period of service for conscription. 

An announcement by the Department 
summarizing the points to be discussed at 
Geneva, follows in full text: 

v 

No copies are available in Washington 
of the agenda for the meeting of the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference which meets at Geneva, 
Nov. 6. The president of the Commission 
circulated on Oct. 1 a note which may be 
regarded as a tentative agenda. This note 
set forth that the object of the forthcom- 
ing meeting, at which the sixth session is 
to be continued, is to draw up a definitive 
draft convention. The following list 
briefly indicates the various matters 
which were not settled at the second read- 
ing at the first part of the sixth session, 
which was suspended on May 6, and these 
might serve as a basis for the agenda: 

1, Chapter II: Material. Section II: 
Naval armaments. 








" 2. Chapter I: Effectives. Article A-2: 
Naval armaments. 
3. Chapter I, Article H: (Maximum 


number of officers, warrant officers and 
sergeants and other ranks which each 
high contracting party undertakes not to 
‘exceed.) To be discussed in connection 
with naval effectives. , 

4. Chapter I, Article E: Definition of 
the terms “effectives in service in the 
armed forces” and “in the formations or- 
ganized on a military basis.” To be dis- 
cussed in connection with naval and air 
effectives. 

5. Chapter I, Article I: (Total period of 
service.) The German delegation has sub- 
mitted an amendment. 

6. Chapter II: Material. Section 
Air armaments. Article AD: 
for discussion with article ZD. 


III: 
Reserved 


v 

7. Chapter III: Budgetary expenditure: 
Article DA dealing with the limitation of 
the total annual military expenditure. 

8. Chapter V: Section I: Organization. 

9. Chapter V: Section II: Exchange of 
information. In this connection the Com- 
mission will also examine the German pro- 
posal concerning the last paragraph of 
article 8 of the covenant (Document C.164, 
M.49.1928.1X, which is also inserted in 
Document C.165.M.50.1928.1V, pages 315- 
$23). 
*- 10. Chapter V: 
tions. 

11. Chapter V: Section IV: Procedure 
with regard to complaints and revision. 
Note: Article ZD is to be considered in 
conjunction with article AD. 

12. Chapter V: Section V: Ratification. 
Entry into force. Denunciation. 

» 18. Preamble. 

~ 14. Progress of the work of the commit- 
#ee on arbitration and security, 
~ 15. Drawing up of the report of the 
Preparatory Commission to the council. 


Section III: Deroga- 
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bassy Building in Mexico City 
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The building occupiedeby diplomatic representatives of the 


United States in Mexico City, shown above, 


United States Government in 1922. When Reuben Clark, ap- 


was acquired by the 





pointed Ambassador of this country to Mexico, assumes 
post in November, he will be the fourth American Ambassador 
to occupy this embassy building. 


Department of State 
his new 


MEXICO’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Outlined in Southern Republic’s Official Report 


the Mexican Minister of Foreign Af- 

fairs, Senor Genaro Estrada, on the 
conduct of Mexico’s foreign relations has 
been received, in translation, at the De- 
partment of State. ‘ 

Senor Estrada reports that both Great 
Britain and the United States have recog- 
nized, through their Claims Commissions, 
the long debated Mexican contention that 
foreigners doing business there must agree 
in their contract not to seek the diplomatic 
intervention of their governments but must 
submit to the courts of Mexico. 

There were differences of opinion be- 
tween the American and Mexican members 
of the International Water Commission re- 
garding the division of the Colorado, Rio 
Grande and ‘Tijuana Rivers, Senor Estrada 
reported, so that the Commission found it 
‘impossible to present a single report.” 

“The Government of Mexico may state 
that no agreement will be concluded which 
requires a renunciation or diminution of 
our rights,” the Foreign Minister con- 
tinued. 

The International Boundary Commission, 
however, has “discharged its functions in 
perfect harmony and cooperation,” Senor 
Estrada said. 

The reasons for Mexico’s severance of 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia was 
explained as due to Russia’s rebuke of the 
overtures carried on by various signatories 
of the Kellogg Renunciation of War Pact 
regarding the threatened outbreak in Man- 
churia, and also because “‘there occurred ‘ 
in various friendly countries demonstra- 
tions of a communist nature directed and 
encouraged by Moscow.” 

Sections of the report referring to rela- 
tions with the United States follow in full 
text: 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent to 
the Ministry of the Interior (Gobernacion), 
in the early part of this year, a proposed 
nationality and naturalization law designed 
to substitute the very antiquated and defi- 
cient one which, although adequate for its 
time, today presents veritable obstacles at 
each turn; it is necessary to adjust it to 
the new international juridical standards 
which the revolutionary governments of 
Mexico have been accepting and supporting. 
This project, which contains many innova- 
tions beneficial for the Mexican Nation and 
its international interests, will be presented 
for your consideration within a few days. 

There having arisen in Laredo, with a 
local authority, an incident which provoked 
constant difficulties for the passage of our 
nationals (across the border) in that 
region, the Government of Mexico decided 
temporarily to close our Consulate, as a 
sign of protest; but shortly afterward the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by an equitable and just resolution, 
publicly disapproved said acts and requested 
the reopening of the Consulate; the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, therefore, ordered the of- 
fice to open, under the guarantees which 
had been secured, our point of view hav- 
ing been fully upheld. The outcome of this 
incident is considered very favorable for 
both countries, in view of the fact that the 
frontier cities of Laredo and Nuevo Laredo 
are of great importance in international 
(commercial) traffic between Mexico and 
the United States. 


Te full text of the annual report by 


; v : 

My visit to the United States last 
January, as President-elect of Mexico, pro- 
duced the most satisfactory results in the 
genuine mutual understanding which per- 
vades the relations between the two coun- 
tries, and strengthened even more advan- 
tageously the friendship which exists be- 
tween two peoples and two governments 
with such great and mutual interests. The 
American Government gave every evidence 
of abundant hospitality, especially during 
the visit I paid to the President of the 
United States, Mr. Hoover, from whom I 
received courteous attentions which both my 
country and myself appreciated and very 
cordially acknowlkdged. 

At the close of last year, a delicate situa- 
tion arose between China and the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republies,, a situation 
which caused other countries’ to fear an 
outbreak of hostilities, the serious results 
of which might endanger the peace of na- 
tions.. Therefore, in concurrence with the 
opinion and actions of other powers, the 
Government of Mexico, as an adherent to 
the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 
to which the two countries in conflict were 
also adherents, addressed messages to the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs both in Nan- 
kin and in Moscow, stating in a most cordial 
and friendly manner that its most sincere 
desire was that the existing controversy 
be settled in a manner compatible with the 
observance of that Treaty, especially article 
2 thereof, in order to reach a peaceful 
agreement redounding both to the well-be- 
ing of the two countries involved and the 
general welfare of the world; reminding 
them at the same time of the friendship 
maintained with the two peoples and gov- 
ernments, and of its hone that this mieht 


be a contributory factor in effecting an un- 
derstanding between the conflicting powers. 
Simultaneously, the Government of Mexico 
reported its action in the matter to the 
governments of the Republics of Central 
America. The Government of China re- 
plied to the message of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by explaining the situation and 
giving the assurance that, except for the 
adoption of protective measures in defense 
of its territorial sovereignty, China would 
willingly abide by Article II of the treaty 
in question, which provides that interna- 
tional differences shall be settled by pacific 
means, and that China was prepared at 
any time, within reasonable limits, to ne- 
gotiate an agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment; likewise, that it had decided not 
to act in any way contrary to the spirit of 
the treaty, to which it would continue to 
adhere. 

At the same time, the Government of 
China delivered to our Minister in Tokio, 
in view of its situation with respect to the 
Soviet Government, an appeal to the signers 
of the pact to renounce ‘war. 

The Government of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics, far from responding 
to so markedly cordial and disinterested an 
act, verbally informed the Government of 
Mexico through its representative in this 
capital of its disapproval of any measure 
tending to be a reminder of the above-men- 
tioned pact; but the-Secretary in Charge 
of the Foreign Office notified the Soviet 
representative that the Government of 
Mexico, acting in good faith, was within 
its rights as an adherent to the treaty in 
question in bringing its good will to bear 
in preventing, as far as it was morally able, 
conflicts which might disturb the peace of 
nations. Without replying directly to our 
exhortation, the Soviet Government bitterly 
attacked through its oficious press the gov- 
ernments of all the powers which had re- 
minded it of its obligation, alluding briefly 
to Mexico in terms of marked imperti- 
nence. ,This occasioned a protest from the 
Mexican Government to the Soviet repre- 
sentative in our country and to the Gov- 
ernment of Moscow through our Minister 
in that capital, denouncing and impugning 
such an improper attitude. 


There occurred simultaneously in various 
friendly countries demonstrations of a 
communist nature—directed and encouraged 
from Moscow—in front of the buildings 
housing our diplomatic missions and con- 
sular offices. This situation, together with 
evidence which the Government of Mexico 
has of the propaganda which official ele- 
ments and irresponsible individuals of the 
Soviet Government had spread in Mexico 
in private and political circles, and of other 
equally pernicious and aggressive activities, 
determined our Government to suspend all 
official dealings with that of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, and the nation 
was at the same time informed that the re- 
cent revolutionary administrations of Mex- 
ico had agreed to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, pursuant to their 
rule of-respecting all foreign sovereignties 
in order that that of Mexico might be re- 
spected by all nations, and as proof of their 
liberality and good intentions; for, well 
knowing what risks it has run and what 
fallacious criticisms have at times been di- 
rected against it on account of its friend- 
ship for the Soviet regime, they desired to 
show fellow feeling for a people which had 
suffered for generations (literally, tradi- 
tionally) in the cause of freedom; unhap- 
pily, this lofty conduct was not duly and 
properly appreciated by Russia, who—at 
times placing difficulties in the path of our 
citizens or carrying on political propaganda 
in Mexico among our nationals and for- 
eigners, and again committing acts of in- 
solent discourtesy or pretending incompre- 
hension of our actions, or directing in vari- 
ous other countries demonstrations against 
the Government of Mexico and our insti- 
tutions and ideals—brought about a situa- 
tion which it was impossible and improper 
for us to continue to tolerate with the dis- 
cretion and calm which we had been exer- 
cising; that, moreover, as the most ele- 
mental common sense. demonstrates, the 
Government of Mexico has every right, in 
the name of its laws and principles, not to 
consent for foreign elements to mix in its 
political activities—the exercise.of which 
our Constitution and the usage of all na- 
tions reserve exclusively for its nationals 
—or to use our territory as the theater for 
their machinations and intrigues against 
the Mexicans; that, therefore, in exercise 
of an inalienable right, it would not per- 
mit such aliens to live within its territory, 
and was prepared energetically to enforce 
respect for the nation and its laws on the 
part of those who might attempt to use 
this country as a cloak for the shady ma- 

neuvers of pernicious and undesirable 
foreigners. As a result of this statement, 


the ; Government of Mexico ordered the 
closing of its Legation in Moscow, and at 
the same time gave notice of this step to 
the Soviet Minister, who a few days later 
“losed his Legation and left our country. 
While deploring the fact that such seri- 
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ous errors should have obliged us to adopt 
forceful measures of protest and defense, 
the Government of Mexico states that it 
continues to maintain jts cordial good will 
and best wishes for the people of Russia, 
as an important factor in the high destiny 
of humanity. . 

United States-Mexican General Commis- 
sion.—The Presiding Commissioner, Dr. 
Zindball of Denmark, having resigned last 
year, the Governments of Mexico and the 
United States decided to appoint as his 
substitute Dr. Horacio Alfaro of Panama. 
The two governments agreed that the next 
period of sessions should be held in the City 
of Mexico, beginning this last August. The 
work of the General Claims Commission is, 
therefore, being carried on at the present 
in this capital. 


Vv 

United States-Mexican Special Commis- 
sion.—This Commission continues to be in 
recess. For its part, the Government of 
Mexico has for a long time been ready to 
renew the work of this Commission. 

In view of the announcement that there 
would be submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States a bill plac- 
ing extreme restrictions on immigration 
from Mexico, our Government informed 
that of the United States of its position in 
the matter, in order to prevent in time any 
difficult situation which might arise out of 
a misunderstanding. The proposed law was 
not enacted. 

As an index of the specific relations be- 
tween Mexico and other powers, at the 
present time there are in force the: follow- 
ing treaties and conventions: Six with Ger- 
many, 1 with Austria, 3 with Belgium, 1 
with Brazil, 3 with Canada, 1 with Costa 
Rica; 1 with the Dominican Republic, 1 
with Ecuador, 3 with El Salvador, 5 with 
Spain, 18 with the United States of Amer- 
ica, 9 with France, 12 with Great Britain, 
4 with Guatemala, 1 with Honduras,.7 with 
Italy, 3 with Japan, 3 with Norway, 2 with 
The Netherlands, 1 with Panama, 1 with 
Sweden, 1 with Turkey, and 57 multilateral 
treaties with various groups of nations. 

The increased tariff rates of the United 
States of America have also affected the 
exportations of Mexico to that country, 
with which, as is well known, we maintain 
our greatest foreign trade. The Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, whose Commercial Sec- 
tion prepared a study of the matter, has 
recommended to the appropriate depart- 
ments of the Government a study of this 
question, which it believes may be detri- 
mental in certain respects to national 
economy. 

During the period covered by this re- 
port, there were concluded between Mexico 
and other powers the following treaties and 
conventions: New Claims Convention with 
France; Conventions supplementary to 
those of General and Special Claims with 
the United States; Convention with the 
United States for preventing the introduc- 
tion of infectious and contagious diseases 
of cattle; Extradition Treaty with Cuba; 
Consular Convention with Panama; Ratifi- 
cation and Promulgation of the General 


Inter-American Conciliation Convention;. 


Ratification and Promulgation of the Gen- 
eral Inter-American Treaty of Arbitration; 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War; Rati- 
fication of the Convention for Consular 
Agents; Ratification of the Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property and 
of the Agreement for the Registration of 
Trade Marks; Ratification of the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention, with five reser- 
vations made by Mexico; Ratification of 
the Revised Universal Postal Convention; 
Convention for the melioration of the 
wounded and ill of armies in the field, and 
the Convention relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war; Convention relative to 
questions arising from the conflict of laws 
on nationality, and Protocols on apatridismo 
(N. B.—this word appears in no diction- 
ary; probable meaning, loss of all national- 
ity ?) and on dual nationality; and’ the 
International Convention on the water line 
of vessels, Six Treaties and Conventions 
with the Argentine Republic, Colombia, 
Panama, and Cuba are awaiting the ex- 
change of ratifications, 

The effort initiated in the Constitution 
of 1917, concretely enacted in the Organic 
Law of the First Fraction of article 27 of 
the Constitution, and sustained by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, to establish the 
obligation for foreigners to agree in every 
transaction or contract not to request 
diplomatic protection of their governments 
in defense of their rights, but to submit 
themselves to the counts of the country, has 
met with flattering reward in that two 
arbitral tribunals—first the General Claims 
Commission, United States and Mexico, and 
more recently that of Great Britain—have 
announced in unequivocal terms their sup- 
port of the validity of said agreement with 
respect to the cases sabmitted to them. 
These tribunals disclaim diplomatic inter- 
position and thus affirm the high moral in- 
ternational principle advanced by Mexico, 
which establishes judicial equality for aliens 
and nationals. ‘ 

It may be affirmed that, in view of the 
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FACE CHINA 


. 


Outlined by Nationalist Government 


A NEW program calling for the suppres- 

sion of Communist bandits, the re- 
organization of finance, the eradication of 
corruption from officialdom, and the devel- 
opment of national economy, has been an- 
nounced by Chiang Kai-shek, according to 
a telegram received by the Department of 
Saate and just made public. 

The telegram was a circular one broad- 
cast from Nanking to leaders of the Na- 
tionalist Government. The Department’s 
announcement giving the substance of the 
telegram, follows in full text: 

The American Minister at Peiping, Mr. 
Nelson T. Johnson, reported to the Depart- 
ment that a circular telegram broadcast 
from Nanking on Oct. 10 from the Na- 


. tional General Chiang Kai-shek enumerated 


the five main tasks to be accomplished on 
the conclusion of a war. The substatce of 
his message was as follows: 

“It is therefore necessary that aftér this 
war all our -people should make a united 
effort to consolidate the foundations of 
peace and unification. On the other hand, 
the Central Government which is entrusted 
with the task of building a new state in 
China, should address itself to the work of 


——~ 








facts stated, the decisions of the other 
arbitral tribunals functioning in our coun- 
try will also be based on this principle, 
which bears the name of the distinguished 
Argentinian jurist, Carlos Calvo. 

In accordance with the relative interna- 
tional conventions and the regulations ap- 
proved by both Governments, the Mexican 
section of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, Mexico and the United States, has 
discharged its functions in perfect har- 
mony and cooperation with the American 
section. In the performance of its tasks, 
the Commission has duly visited all the 
fluvial sections along the international 
dividing line where the natural deviation 
of the stream from its course has wrought 
a change which calls for the exact deter- 
mination of the international line, in ac- 
cordance with the existing treaties; the en- 
gineers, both Mexican and American, at- 
tached to the Commission, have made plans 
and surveys with a view to determining the 
position of this line. 

In March of this year, the Commissioners, 
meeting alternately in their official resi- 
dences situated in Ciudad Juarez and El 
Paso respectively, concluded the elimination 
of the bancos formed by the natural devia- 
tion of the Rio Grande from its course in 
the section comprising the agricultural 
region of the El Paso Valley, after detailed 
technical labors carried out by the consult- 
ing engineers of both sections, and in strict 
accordance with the provisions of the Inter- 
national Convention of Mar. 20, 1905. 
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During last July and part of ,August, the 
International Boundary Commission held 
a series of sessions in the City of Mexico, 
in which the Commissioners and respective 
engineers discussed the various features 
of a project for preventing, by means of 
appropriate defensive structures, the dam- 
age which the floods have been causing in 
the agricultural tracts situated on both 
sides of the Rio Grande in the region of 
the El Paso Valley—a project which Mexi- 
can and American engineers have been 
studying jointly and in full detail for the 
past eight years. 

The Commissioners have combined their 
studies and recommendations in a joint re- 
port which is now under consideration by 
both Governments, with a view to deter- 
mining the best way in which to cooperate 
in the indispensable material improvement 
which requires for its realization the joint 
labors of the two countries, each one col- 
laborating in proportion to the benefits 
which will accrue to it from the work. 

The Government has the satisfaction of 
announcing that the status of the labors on 
our northern frontier is perfectly normal, 
and that they will continue without difficul- 
ties. 

The Mexican and American members of 
the International Water Commission, Mex- 
ico and the United States, which began its 
labors in March, 1928, by a series of ses- 
sions held simultaneously with a survey of 
the international rivers—Rio Grande, Colo- 
rado, Tijuana—held a second period of ses- 
sions in the City of Mexico in September of 
last year and a third period in the City of 
Washington in October of the same year. 
During these three periods of sessions a 
study and compilation was made of the data 
and technical reports necessary for a knowl- 
edge of the available and utilizable voltime 
of water, the works adequate for such 
utilization, and the most equitable means of 
distribution of the waters between the two 
countries. 


Vv 

The results of the technical labors and 
the discussions on the question of distribu- 
tion were embodied in separate reports sub- 
mitted by each section of the International 
Commission to its respective Government, 
in which reports clearly appear in separate 
memoranda the criteria of the Commis- 
sioners of each section in regard to the 
equitable manner of effecting a division of 
the waters; due to the difference of opin- 
ion between the Mexicans and Americans, 
it was impossible to present a single report. 
Both Governments are now engaged in a 
study and review of these reports, in order 
to determine the course which negotiations 
should follow, and the Government of Mex- 
ico may state that no agreement will be 
concluded; which requires a renunciation or 
diminution of our rights. 

Apart from its principal study—the divi- 
sion of the waters—the International Com- 
mission has sought the solution to various 
problems of a local nature, such as the pro- 
tection of the lands of the Mexicali Valley 
against the inroads of the Colorado River, 
and the storage (captacion) of the waters 
of the Tijuana. In both cases reports and 
projects have been drafted the study of 
which, together with pertinent recommen- 
dations, will be made by the International 
Water Commission during its next period 
of sessions, which should be held in October 
of the present year. 

In general, the work of maintaining the 
frontier, as well as that related to the 
waters which are the common property of 
both countries, has to date been carried on 
in perfect equity and without mishap, and 
the situation has remained unaltered by the 
propaganda of certain interested Parties, to 
which neither Government can give serious 
consideration. 


reforming the administration immediately 
after the campaign against the rebels is 
brought to a close. Let me outline what I 
conceive the imperative needs of the mo- 
ment from the standpoint of both the peo- 
ple and the government. , 
“First. Suppression of Communist 
Bandits.—While fighting was raging at the 
various fronts the activities of Communist 
bandits were at their highest. Preoccupied 
with the antirebel campaign we were un- 
able to divert our attention to the Com- 
munists, with the result that the country- 
side suffered. 
v . 
“Now that the military campaign is 
drawing to a close, the next step should be 
to rid the country of the Communist bandits 
and restore order and peace to the country- 
side. I will tackle these problems as soon 
as the government troops return to the 
capital. On the other hand, I intend to de- 
marcate the country into defense areas and 
entrust the work of clearing each district 
of bandits to a responsible commander so 
that none of them will be able to shift his 
responsibility. : 
“Second. Reorganization of Rinance.— 
It will be recalled that the government has 
repeatedly gone on record as favoring the 
adoption of a budget and aif-auditing and 
accounting system. Now that peace and a 
unification are again dawning, not only re- 
trenchment and a proper budget should be 
enforced, but all officers regardless of their 
position should see to it that the budgetary 
system be carried out. Concerning the ex- 
penditure and revenue of both the Central 
and Provincial Governments full publicity 
should be given so that the people may have 
a clear idea of the accounts. Besides th 
unification of the currencies of the countr 
and the abolition of the likin should be ef- 
fected within the shortest period possible. 
“Three. Purification of Administration.— 
The two greatest evils affecting officialdom 
today are the dilatory way in which the 
officials go about their duties, and corrup- 
tion. From now on the administration sys- 
tem must be improved so that political re- 
sponsibilities may be determined and the 
competence and work of different depart- 
ments clearly defined, thereby eliminating 
the possibility of further corruption. 
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“Four. Devlopment of National Econ- 
omy.—It is a commonplace that the politics 
of a state has a close bearing on its na- 
tional economy. Particularly important it 
is to follow the instructions laid down in 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s fundamental of recon- 
struction that we should absorb foreig 
capital in the development of China indus 
tries under mutually profitable and 
equitable conditions. But such capital must 
be employed to the development of commu- 
nication, mining and agricultural resources, 
irrigation and basic industries, and should 
not be diverted to nonproductive enter- 
prises. 

“Five. Enforcement of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment.—Now that the influence of the 
rebels is about to be exterminated, it is im- 
perative that the strength of the people be 
fostered and developed. In my opinion the 
efforts of the government in the sphere of 
political construction should be henceforth 
directed to the extension of local self-gov- 
ernment so that the period of political tute- 
lage may be completed at an early date and 
true democracy brought into existence.” 

In conclusion General Chiang said that 
the “irreducible political minimum of the 
government should be to bring about the 
realization of the above five points.” 


OIL WELL WORK 
To Be Taught 


By Venezuela =: 
By GERALD A. MOKMA 


American Vice Consul, 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 
THE Government of Venezuela recently 
issued a decree which provides for the 
early inauguration of a government insti- 
tution which has for its purpose the educa- 
tion of: young men, citizens of the State of 
Zulia, for responsible positions as oil well 
drillers. The institution will be known as 
the “Escuela de Perforadores Gral. Juan 
Vicente Gomez.” 

The course of study and training will 
range over a period of 30 months, and the 
greater part of the instruction will be based 
on actual field work on the drilling rig 
under normal operating conditions. Theo- 
retical instructions will also be included, 
but to a lesser extent. The decree regulates 
all the relations which will obtain between 
the students and the oil companies. 

While the oil companies were consulted 
in this matter before the decree was pro- 
mulgated and expressed their willingness to 
cooperate fully with the government, it is 
believed that the real purpose of the school 
will be slow of realization. The representa- 
tives of the various oil companies have 
consulted together on this matter as well as 
on the new regulations which have recently 
been put into effect to carry out the petro- 
leum laws, and instead of voluntary cooper, 
ation on their part it seems more likel 
that an attitude of passive resistance will 
be shown. 


WORLD ‘SHOW’’ 
Planned for 1931 


In Australia 


THE opening of the Sydney Harbor Bridge 
in Australia will be commemorated by a 

“World Exhibition,” to be held next year at 
Maroubra, in the suburbs of Sydney, ace 
cording to a report by the Consul at Sydney, 
R. C. Tredwell, which has been received 
and made public by the Department of 
Commerce, in a statement summarizing the 
report. The statement follows in full text: 

It is hoped to have the exhibition ready 
fot the public in January. 

In addition to the usual exhibitions of 
an agricultural, industrial, mining and 
artistic character, it will typify the re- 
sources, enterprise and progress of Aus- 
tralia. The descriptive “literature” says: 
“Tt will visualize for the multitude the lat- 
est industrial and artistic achievements 
and the products of office and studio, forest 
and field, mine and stream. 


« 
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War-time Aviation Base Now to Be Abandoned 


WAR-TIME BASE 


On Long Island 
To Be Abandoned 
As Navy Project 


THE Naval Reserve’ Aviation Base at 
Rockaway Beach, Long Island, N. Y., 
is about to be demolished, the Department 
of the Navy has announced, and bids have 
been asked by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks for the removal of buildings and 
other structures. 

This station was established shortly 
after the entrance of this country into the 
World War, the Department said, but since 


the war has been used as a Reserve base.’ 


The property occupied by the Navy will re- 
vert to the City of New-York and be im- 
proved as a park, the announcement stated. 

Bids for removal of the buildings will be 
opened Oct. 22. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Bids will be opened by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, on 
Oct. 22 for the removal of buildings and 
other structures at the Naval Reserve Avia- 
tion Base, Rockaway Beach, Long Island, 
N. Y. This will include the demolition and 
removal of 51 structures, together with 
fences, runways, telephone poles and simi- 
lar improvements. The subsurface piping, 
roads, walks, wharves and seawalls, and 
similar constructions will be allowed to re- 
main in place. Upon the completion of the 
proposed contract the site will revert to the 
City of New York and will be improved as 
a park. 
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The announcement of opentng bids re- 
calls one of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the early days of the World War. 

Spon the declaration of war, the possibility 
£ submarine depredations, and the effec- 
tiveness of air patrols as a protective meas- 
ure, led to a decision to establish imme- 
diately air patrol stations at strategic 
points on the Atlantic Coast. Eleven of 
these were established along the Atlantic 
Coast by the Navy under provisions made 
by Congress. Montauk, Bay Shore and 
Rockaway Beach on the southern shore of 
Long Island were chosen as sites for the 
first contract awarded. This contract was 
signed on June 14, 1917, and flying patrols 
were being operated from Montauk and 
Rockaway early in the Autumn of that year. 

During the war period the station was 
greatly expanded as the scope of aviation 
developed, until at the time of the Armistice 
a very complete and active station had been 
provided. The site of the station at Rock- 
away Beach constituted part of Jacob Riis 
ge ark, and it was occupied by the Navy 
— a permit granted by the City of New 

ork. 

Since the war this station has been used 
as a Naval Reserve air base. In 1928 the 
station was designated by the Adjutant 
General of the City of New York as an 
armory of the New York Naval Militia and 
the air squadrons of the Naval Reserve 
force were permitted to continue the use 
of the station, the permit granted during 
the war for the use of the Navy being can- 
celled at this time. 

During recent months the Naval Reserve 
activities at .Rockaway Beach have been 
transferred to the airport at Valley Stream, 
Long Island, and the station at Rockaway 
vacated except for watchmen. Under the 
terms of the original permit from the City 
of New York it is necessary for the Navy 
to remove the structures erected at the sta- 
tion and restore the property to the satis- 
faction of the city. 


“GERMAN PLANE 


Said to Possess 


Many Advantages 


MAXY advantages are claimed for a newly 
vy developed type of airplane, manufac- 
tured in Germany, which is of an unusual 
design that gives it the “appearance of fly- 
ing backwards,” according to a report by 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at Ber- 
_ lin, A. Douglas Cook, which has been re- 
ceived and made public by the Aeronautics 
Trade Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

The wings of the plane, which is manu- 
factured by the Focke-Wulf Flugzeugbau 
A.G., of Bremen, are located toward the 
rear center of the craft, just in front of 
the “huge, vertical tail,” is is stated. 

The section of the report outlining ad- 
vantages claimed for the plane follows in 
full text: 

The aerodynamic fundamentals of this 
type were developed following extensive 
trials at the Experimental Institute for 
Aviation at Goettingen. Additional safety 
is given by the nonspinning and “nonpor- 
poising” qualities of the plane while in the 
air and on the ground. 
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The following advantages of the “Ente” 
type are claimed by the manufacturer: 

The plane can not be overflown, not due 
to any artificial mechanical aids, but due to 
its construction. When the angle of incline 
is increased, the more strongly tilted front 
Fine reaches its maximum point consider- 

bly earlier than the main wing, so that a 
further increase in the angle of climb is 
impossible in spite of the worst mistakes on 

* the part of the pilot. 

The.plane can not be “porpoised” on the 
ground inasmuch as its foremost point of 
support, namely the front wheel, is located 
several meters in front of the center of 
gravity. For the same reasons as just 
given, the brakes may be used on the ground 
without the danger of overturning the 
plane and it can be brought to a stop after 
a very short run. : 

The pilot’s visibility is not decreased in 
spite of the front stabilizer with elevator 
being a few meters ahead of him. On the 
other hand, he can always see the momen- 
tary positicn of this equipment. 

By laterally inclining the front stabil- 
izer, a very effective rudder may be ob- 
tained, without resistance, which would be 
of the utmost importance after the failure 
of one motor, i. e., when the power surplus 
is very small. ° 

The plane does not have any horizontal 
nonbearing surfaces, such as the tail fin 
and elevator, found in the ordinary plane, 
in fact the forward stabilizer and the ele- 
vator of the “Ente” carry more per square 
meter than the main wing. 

Better protection of passengers is af- 


\ 
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The Naval Reserve Aviation Base at Rockaway Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y., which soon will be demolished, is shown in the 
above air view. The ground occupied by the station will be 
returned to the use of the City of New York and will be trans- 


Department of the Navy 


formed into a park area, according to a statement issued by the 
Department of the Navy. The base was established during the 
World War because of the strategic advantages its -location 
offered as a center for operation of aerial patrols. 


NETWORK OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


Involves Operation of 324 Intermediate Fields 


HE Department of Commerce now has 
in operation 324 intermediate fields on 
the official airways of the United States and 
is constructing 90 additional fields during 
the current fiscal year, the Aeronautics 
Branch announced in the current issue of 
its official publication, the Air Commerce 
Bulletin. 

Construction during the year will involve 
moving of 300,000 cubic yards of earth, lay- 
ing 11 miles of pipe and tile, building 120 
miles of fences, and 30 miles of ditches, 
and establishment of 1,800 sets of field 
border markers, the announcement says. 
The Department will clear about 500 acres 
of timber at a total cost of $200,000 to the 
Department and $80,000 to cooperating mu- 
nicipalities. 

A description of the engineering work 
required and the personnel employed is con- 
tained in the article, which follows in full 
text: 

At the present time there are 324 De- 
partment of Commerce intermediate land- 
ing fields in operation throughout the 
United States, which, in the aggregate, rep- 
resent a substantial engineering task on 
the part of the airways division of the 
Aeronautics Branch. Eighty of these fields 
were completed during the past fiscal year, 
the completion of which required aproxi- 
mately 156 contracts for grading, seeding, 
removal of obstructions, installation of 
drainage systems, construction of fences, 
and similar work. % 

When the airways division first was 
established, the practice of the Post Office 
Department air-mail service was followed 
for the reason that this was the only 
organization in the world which had laid 
out intermediate landing fields and airways. 
Under the Air Commerce Act of 1926, the 
Post Office airways were turned over to the 
Department of Commerce for future main- 
tenance. 

The first aidways were established in 
open country where natural landing fields 
could be found. The first intermediate 
landing fields were, in effect, any 40-acre 
tracts of ground which could be utilized in 
their natural state, and which could be se- 
lected on the line of the airway at proper 
intervals. It was intended that by the in- 
stallation of lighting equipment at these 
sites, they could be used to furnish suitable 
emergency :landing areas, without further 
conditioning work other than removal of 
fences separating adjacent tracts of land 
and other work of inconsequential nature. 
The original estimates for work of this type 
allowed approximately $500 per field. 
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It did not take very tong to outgrow this 
practice, as it soon became apparent that 
the airways division could not hope always 
to find such natural landing fields. This be- 
came more certain as the need for larger 
fields became more pronounced. When the 
work was extended into mountainous coun- 
try it was found impossible, in many cases, 
to secure natural sites of sufficient size for 
the aircraft being flown over the route. 
This led to the undertaking of certain con- 
ditioning and grading work by the airways- 
extension superintendents assigned to the 
various airways. 

As operations were expanded, it became 
evident that the services of men especially 
trained for work of this nature were 
needed. Accordingly, a number of engi- 
neers were employed, thése engineers being 
assigned to certain sections of an airway to 
superintend grading and conditioning of 
fields, the removal of obstructions and work 
of like nature. This relieved the burden of 
conditioning work from the _ extension 
superintendents, who were essentially pilots 
with some degree of surveying knowledge, 
and enabled the airways division to make 
further use of their aeronautical experience 
in preliminary survey work. 

It was also intended to assign engineer- 
ing personnel to assist the extension super- 
intendents in the selection of fields, with a 
view to obtaining sites with better natural 
drainage and lower conditioning costs. This 
could not be done at first as there were a 
great many fields waiting to be conditioned, 
and it took quite a while for the construc- 
tion of fields to catch up with the prelimi- 
nary surveys. 

Under the general procedure in work of 
this nature at the present time, an airways 
extension superintendent, with an airways 
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forded than in the ordinary type of plane, 
due to the fact the passenger accommoda- 
tions are in the rear of the plane. 

The propellers are absolutely protected 
against ever touching the ground, inasmuch 
as they can never get nearer to the ground 
than is permitted by the position of the 
plane on the ground and the compression of 
the landing spring gear. ' 


division plane, is assigned to make a pre- 
liminary survey of a certain route. The ex- 
tension superintendent flies with this sec- 
tion of airway, notes the general type of 
terrain and natural features of the ground, 
the existence of power lines, roads, and 
other features which will assist him in de- 
termining the selection of sites. The ground 
survey is then made and field sites tenta- 
tively selected. The extension superintend- 
ent informs the engineer of the sites which 
he has in mind, and may call on him to™ 
make surveys to determine their adequacy 
with relation to costs, which would involve 
an estimate of the amount of earthwork in- 
volved, and a study of the drainage situa- 
tion. 
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Equipped with thts information, the ex- 
tension superintendent proceeds to nego- 
tiate with the property owners, and when 
suitable agreement is reached, forwards 
this information to the office of the airways 
division. If the tentative selection of sites 
is approved, the extension superintendent 
negotiates licenses for these sites, calling 
on the engineer to furnish him suitable 
legal descriptions of the fields. The engi- 
neer runs suitable traverse for this legal 
description, stakes being set, which he 
will later use in connection with the con- 
ditioning of the field. If time is available, 
the engineer will make complete a topo- 
graphic survey of the field, and obtain other 
data necessary for the preparation of pro- 
posals and specifications under which the 
conditioning work is to be performed. 

All through the progress of the prelimi- 
nary survey the engineer, in addition to 
assisting the extension superintendent, is 
able to gather such information as will 
assist him when conditioning work is 
started. The assistance of the engineer also 
enables the extension superintendent to 
complete the preliminary survey in less 
time than would otherwise be the case, as 
the airways extension superintendent is fur- 
nished a traverse of the field site in ques- 
‘tion, from which he may prepare the legal 
description. The airways extension super- 
intendent may also call on the engineer to 
furnish him comparative costs of condition- 
ing alternate sites which may be under con- 
sideration, and other information which 
may aid him in dealing with property 
owners. 

After all sites of the airway have been 
approved by the executive board of the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, and field licenses accepted, the engi- 
neer proceeds immediately to issue pro- 


posals and specifications for such work as 
is necessary to place the fields on his sec- 
tion in proper shape for use as intermediate 
landing fields. These proposals and speci- 
fications are forwarded to the office of the 
airways division, together with drawings, 
topographic maps, and such auxiliary in- 
formation as may aid the office in determin- 
ing the amount and nature of work to be 
performed at each site. The proposals and 
specifications are revised accordingly and 
returned to the field engineer for advertis- 
ing. The work is then advertised, bids are 
opened, and forwarded to the office of the 
airways division for award. 

After such award is made, the engineer 
notifies the successful bidder to proceed. 
This work is carried on under the direct 
supervision of the engineer assigned to that 
section of the airway. There may be five 
or six fields under construction at one time, 
in some instances more, and the engineer 
drives back and forth between the sites 
and instructs various contractors relative 
to the prosecution of the work. 


The fields are graded, not only to limited 
sharp grades, abrupt changes in slope, and 
reversals in the side slope at the runways, 
but also to secure surface drainage. Tile 
is installed under the fields where neces- 
sary, suitable drainage ditches dug around 
the fields and revetments placed to hold the 
fills. In some cases small streams are di- 
verted and their waters carried by suitable 
pipe lines to new outlets. Once it was 
necessary to pipe water from a drainage 
area of 600 acres under a field in order to 
provide a satisfactory runway. In other 
instances, levees are thrown up to prevent 
the inundation of the fields due to flood 
waters at certain periods in the year. Trees 
are removed and their stumps grubbed out 
of the field, and trees and other obstruc- 
tions removed on adjoining property, if 
these obstructions are within a seven to one 
gliding angle. 
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Arrangements are made with telephone 
and power companies for the removal or 
lowering of their lines. After completion of 
the grading and smoothing work on fields, 
steps are taken to prevent the formation of 
washes. In most instances, this means a 
good sod must be obtained after grading 
operations are completed. The soil and cli- 
matic conditions are studied with a view to 
obtaining a sod in the shortest possible 
time. In addition to this sod, revetments 
must be placed at times to hold the fills in 
place, and in other cases, brush dams are 


ICE ON AIRPLANE WINGS 
Studied in Relation to Clouds 


(CONDENSATION of the excess vapor in 

an undercooled cloud cannot produce a 
deposit of ice on an airplane with “explo- 
sive rapidity,” according to an article by 
W. J. Humphreys, meterological physicist 
of the United States Weather Bureau, 
published in the current issue of the Bu- 
reau’s Monthly Weather Review. 

The article follows in full text: 

Aviators have reported occasional in- 
stances of very rapid icing of their planes 
while in flight. Even the term “explosive 
rapidity” has been used to indicate the 
apparent suddenness of this phenomenon. 
It also has been asserted that such excep- 
tionally rapid accumulation is owing to 
supersaturation in an undercooled cloud 
with respect to any film of ice that may be 
on the wings and other portions of the 
“ship.” This sounds learned and also fits 
the observations perfectly. But before ac- 
cepting this enticing explanation as nec- 
essary and sufficient to account for the 
alleged facts let us first try on it the 
touchstone of figures. 

Suppose, to be liberal, that the temper- 
ature is — 10° C., the cloud particles still 
liquid droplets, and that the plane flying 
through this cloud has on it a film of ice. 
What will be the rate of ice accumulation 
on the front edge of the wings by con- 
densation? ' 

From the Smithsonian Physical Tables, 
and elsewhere, it appears that at — 10° C. 
the vapor pressure over water is, in terms 
of the height of a balancing column of 
mercury, 2.144 millimeters, and over ice 
1.964 millimeters, that is, less by 0.180 
millimeters. 

Furthermore, from the same source we 
find that at — 10° C. and in the presence 
of ice, the weight of vapor necessary to 
saturate a cubic meter is 2.158 grams. 
Hence the number of grams of water 
vapor necessary! to add to a cubic meter 


saturated at — 10° C. in the presence of 

ice, to render it saturated at the same 

temperature in the presence of only un- 

dercooled water is given by the equation 
180 x 


1964 2.158 


from which x, the amount in question, is 
198 grams, nearly. It may be argued 
that as this applies to water having a flat 
surface, the standard for. saturation de- 
terminations, the difference in the pres- 
ence of droplets only, as in a cloud, would 
be greater. That is true, but for drop- 
lets of this size the difference is negligi- 
bly small. 

If, then, a plane caught up all the ex- 
cess, or supersaturation, vapor “encoun- 
tered” in passing through a cloud under- 
cooled to — 10° C. the load would be .198 
grams per square centimeter vertical 
cross section, per cubic meter swept out 
by that square centimeter, or, in other 
words, per each 10 kilometers flight in 
such cloud. 

Or, what comes to the same thing, he 
would have to fly, under these conditions, 
72 miles or thereabouts, to accumulate a 
layer of clear ice an inch thick on the 
front of the plane. Of course, though, 
nothing like all the excess vapor encoun- 
tered would be condensed on the plane. 
Perhaps not a tenth of it. At any rate, 
condensation of the excess vapor in an 
undercooled cloud cannot load an air- 
plane with explosionlike rapidity. In fact 
the amount of icing from this source prob- 
ably is negligible. 

As stated above, the condensation ex- 
planation of the icing of airplanes may 
seem at first to be sound and sufficient, 
but like many another explanation that 
has found its way into popular literature 
(and some, too, that isn’t so popular) it 
was just jumped at—and missed a mile. 
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NEW AID TO NAVIGATORS 


Developed by Federal Aviation Research Staff — 


DEVICE which enables an airplane 


pilot to follow any chosen course, within 
limits, on either side of the equisignal line 
for which the beacon transmitter from 
which he receives signals is adjusted has 
been developed by the aeronautics research 
division of the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, “to facilitate use 
of the visual-type range beacon,” according 
to an announcement just made by the 
Branch. . 

Experimental flight tests indicate that 
this device will be of “considerable practi- 
cal value,” according to the announcement 
issued by the Branch, which follows in full 
text: 

One of the auxiliary devices which the 
aeronautics research division of the Aero- 
nautics Branch has developed to facilitate 
the use of the visual-type range beacon is 
an instrument called a “deviometer.” By 
its use a pilot can follow any chosen course, 
within limits, on either side of the equi- 
signal line for which the beacon trans- 
mitter is adjusted. Experimental flight 
tests indicate that this device will be of 
considerable practical value. 

The following papers prepared by the 
aeronautics research division give informa- 
tion on this instrument: 

Radio developments applied to aircraft. 
By J. H. Dellinger and H. Diamond. Me- 
chanical Engineering, Vol. 51, July, 1929. 
See page 512. 

Applying the visual double-modulation- 
type radio range to the airways. By H. 
Diamond. Research Paper 148, Bureau of 
Standards Journal of Research, February, 
1930; see page 287. Proc. Institute of 
Radio Engineers, Vol, 17, December, 1929; 
see page 2183. 

A tuned-reed course indicator for the 4 
and 12 course radio range. By F. W. Dun- 
more. Research Paper 160, Bureau of 
Standards Journal of Research, April, 1930; 
see page 473. Proc. Institute of Radio 
Engineers, Vol. 18, June, 1930; see page 
980. 


added to aid the accretions of soil to fill in 
low spots and to break up the tendency of 
washes to form at certain places. 

After the contract for installation of 
lighting equipment has been awarded, the 
engineers assist the representatives of the 
construction section in certain phases of 
their work. In cases where it is not con- 
venient to include the field circle markers 
and border markers in the contract for 
lighting installation, separate contracts are 
let by the engineers for this work. 

In addition, many other miscellaneous 
jobs are performed by the engineers, 
mainly in connection with the furnishing of 
information to the office. An example of 
this type of work is the determination of 
the visibility of revolving beacon lights 
and the removal of trees from intervening 
ridges to secure this proper visibility. 
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As this work of conditioning fields ex- 
tends over the entire United States, every 
conceivable condition of climate and soil is 
met. Nearly all intermediate fields are lim- 
ited by the tracts of ground which can be 
obtained at a fair rental, In the selection 
of intermediate fields, soil characteristics 
are of primary importance. The proper 
selection of sites with this in mind results 
in lower conditioning cost. A _ certain 
amount of porous material, combined with 
a natural binder, is to be desired. An im- 
pervious subsoil located close to the surface 
is to be avoided, gravelly subsoil being most 
suitable. If the site is selected with these 
points in mind, artificial drainage may not 
be necessary. Ditches, filled with gravel, 
afford a means of disposing of surface 
water when placed judiciously and act as a 
preventive measure to the formation of 
washes. In a great many instances tile 
must be installed. The trench in which 
these tile lines are placed are frequently 
back filled with gravel. In some cases 
gravel is placed around the pipe and sumps 
filled with gravel extended to the surface. 
About every possible combination of catch 
basins and pipe is used. If the volume of 
water is to be carried off is considerable, 
perforated iron pipe may be used. 

The assignment of engineers to prelimi- 
nary surveys, in addition to speeding up the 
conditioning of the fields, has materially ex- 
pedited the installation of lighting equip- 
ment by decreasing delays occasioned by 
the arrival of the equipment contractor at a 
field site before the boundaries of the field 
are in proper shape for cable to be laid. In 
most instances, field conditioning is well in 
progress by the time the lighting installa- 
tion contract is awarded. 

In addition to the 324 intermediate fields 
now in operation there are 46 in various 
stages of construction. Approximately 90 
fields will be completed this fiscal year. The 
construction of these fields will involve mov- 
ing approximately 300,000 cubic yards of 
earth, the laying of 11 miles of various 
siezs of pipe and tile, the construction of 
120 miles of fence, 30 miles of ditches, 1,800 
sets of field border markers, and the clear- 
ing of approximately 500 acres of timber at 
a total cost of $200,000 to the Government, 
and $80,000 to cooperating municipalities. 


New Aviation Device 


Department of Commerce 
A front view of the deviometer, devel- 
oped by Department of Commerce ex- 
perts to aid in aerial navigation, is 
shown in the above drawing. 


The deviometer is essentially a device for 
changing the relative sensitivity of the 
two reeds of the vibrating-reed indicator, 
thereby permitting the pilot to fly courses 
(with equal reed deflectons) along a line 
other than the equisignal line or zone set 
up by the beacén. In its simplest form the 
deviometer consists of a resistor shunted 


across the coils actuating one of the two | 


reeds, thereby reducing the driving current 
through the actuating coils and conse- 
quently the sensitivity of that reed. The 
course, as determined by equality of reed 
deflections, is therefore shifted from the 
equisignal zone in the direction of the 
shunted reed. The same effect is thus ae- 
complished on the airplane as by shifting 
the course at the beacon. 


In its more advanced form, the devio-, 


meter consists of a theostat connected to 
the reed driving coils. A front view of the 
deviometer is shown in the accompanying 
drawing. A movement of the pointer to the 
right or left reduces the shunting resist- 
ance across one or the other pair of reed 
driving coils and shifts the course obtained 
to the right or left of the equisignal zone 
set up by the beacon. The scale over which 
the pointer moves may be calibrated in de- 
grees off the equisignal course and will be 
correct for all beacons having similar space 
characteristics. 
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The utility of the deviometer may be il- 
lustrated by the following examples: 

A pilot operating over a route between 
two airports, one of which has a radio 
range beacon but the other lying 15 degrees 
to the left of the radio-served airway, sim- 
ply adjusts the deviometer so that equal 
reed deflections are obtained along the line 
15 degrees to the left of the true beacon 
course, and thereby lays out a new beacon 
course which he may use. The aeronautics 
research division has made a number of 
tests on the deviometer in its various stages 
of development since this work was under- 
taken early last year and has within the 
past month furnished a deviometer to an 
air transport company for service tests. 

Again, on a congested radio-served air- 
way it becomes possible to reduce the 
hazards of collision between aircraft during 
conditions of poor visibility, by setting the 
deviometer a few degrees to the right of 
the equisignal-beacon course. Traffic in 
both directions will therefore fly on oppo- 
site sides of the equisignal course, and pos- 
Tr of head-on collisions is thus pre- 
cluded. 


A third use for the deviometer is its aid 
to a pilot who has deviated considerably to 
the right or left of the true course in order 
to avoid a storm area or for other reasons. 
A much more satisfactory beacon service 
may then be obtained by adjusting the dee 
viometer_ so that the reed deflections are 
equal and flying a straight course to the 
airport rather than by trying to get back to 
the original beacon course. 

It has been suggested that the devio- 
meter may serve as a position finder and 
thus be useful to aircraft not flying a 
beacon course. A pilot can tune in on a 
range beacon station and adjust the devio- 
meter which then gives him his bearing 
with respect to the equisignal course 
marked out by the beacon. Repeating this 
operation with another range beacon sta- 
tion gives a second bearing, and from the 
two a definite fix of the position of the air- 
craft is readily obtained. This possibility 
has not yet been tested out and it remains 
to be determined whether the direction dis- 
crimination of the system will be sufficient 
to make this particular application of the 
deviometer practicable. 
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Tests have indicated that the deviometer 
may be advantageously employed to obtain 
new courses up to 15 degrees on either side 
of the equisignal zone. Beyond these limits, 
the useful distance range of the beacon is 
reduced, because of the shunting effect of 
the deviometer; and, in addition, the off- 
course indications become less accurate. A 
second limitation of the deviometer is the 
fact that the space characteristic of all 
beacons are not identical. This is particu- 
larly true for beacons the courses of which 
have been adjusted to fit several airways 
converging at arbitrary angles upon a given 
airport. However, when employed with 
these limitations in mind, considerable 
flexibility is added to the use of a radio 


range beacon normally giving but four 
beacon courses. 


AVIATION CLUB 


In Switzerland 
Has Many Members 


HE Flying Club of Switzerland has an 

~~ enrollment of 2,200 members, accord- 
ing to a report outlining purposes and ac- 
tivities of the organization prepared by 
the acting commercial attache at Berne, 
Henry E. Stebbings. The report, received 
by the Department of Commerce, has been 
made public in a statement issued by the 
Department, which follows in full text: 
_ The club is a member of the Interna- 
tional Aeronautic Federation and has 
among its duties and functions the exam- 
ination of pilots and issuance of licenses; 
the training of pilots; the cqntrol of mo- 
torless aircraft operations; superintend- 
ence of technical traffic regulations in 
connection with private flying and publie 
performances and the issuance of propas 
ganda. There are in addition four pri- 
vate flying clubs which do not possess 
their own airplanes. 

Three clubs in Switzerland sponsor the 
use and development of gliders; the East- 
Swiss Society for Airship Navigation and 
Berner Flying Club both have sections 
devoted to gliding; and there is a club 
organized for this purpose at Trogen. The 
first has three monoplane and one biplane 
gliders. Gliders are licensed when they 
can fly either one minute or one kilometer. 
Glider pilots are licensed when they can 
perform a minimum of three flights of 
either one minute or one kilometer in 
length. One of the latest all-Swiss glid- 
ers has a wing area of 16 square meters, 
weighs 150 kilos empty, can carry a use- 
ful load of 70 kilos, has wing loading of 
1334 kilos per square meter, an average 
speed of 16.3 meters per second and an 
average falling speed of 0.70 meters per 
second. 


a 





\'lCzech Factory [- 
- ; Starts 5-day Week| 
In War Declared | hie | 


- To Be Essential 


Government Would Exercise, 
Firm Control During Con- 
flict, Assistant Secretary trade information received in the De- 
Of War Says pene ‘Sooner st Prag n 
; ooas. 


Wages Unchanged Under New 
Schedule, Department of 
Commerce Says 


A five-day week of 45 hours for the 
workmen in his factories has been an- 
nounced by Bata, Czechoslovakia’s 
largest shoe manufacturer, according to 


* 


i {Continued from Page 3.] 

Animal Industry who discovered 
hookworm of the South and the me 
of controlling it now used by health au- 
thorities all over the world, he related. 
He declared that the Department of Ag- 
riculture spe 
proximately 


the 
thod 


people receive in return many dollars an- | 


nually for every dollar expended. 
Aid Given Business 
Explaining the work of the Bureau of | 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the | initiative, according to the Czechoslovak | 


Department of Commerce, W. L. Cooper, | 
Director of the Bureau, pointed out that) 
out of 25,000 American business houses | 
served last year by the Bureau, 1,835 | 
firms reported that the assistance they | 
had received aided in securing business 
amounting to about $51,000,000. | 

“Work of the Bureau in the past,” he | 
said, “has been devoted chiefly to the| 
development of our foreign trade. At the | 
same time, we have come to realize that | 
the distribution of our products at home| 
can be vastly improved. There has been | 
a growing demand on the Bureau to give | 
more attention to domestic commerce 
and our activities in this direction are | 
expanding rapidly.” 

Mr. Cooper pointed out that one of the 
biggest problems facing industry today 
is the problem of eliminating waste. In 
this connection he explained the series} 
of studies carried on by the Bureau in} 
an attempt to lessen the gap in costs be- | 
tween manufacturers and consumers. 

“The Bureau has elected to attack| 
waste in distribution by the collection} 
and dissemination of facts that will dis- | 
close wasteful practices and point the} 
way to correction,” Mr. Cooper said. 
“We do not depend altogether upon | 
our surveys for such data, but main- | 
tain libraries and files in which are} 


nds for all its services ap-| 
$170,000,000 and that the| 


This new working schedule went into 
effect Oct. 13, replacing the former six- 
day week of 48 hours, the report states. 
Bata claims that the five-day week is 
{the result of improvements in the techi- 
jnical equipment and organization of his 
factories, He states that no change will 
be made in wages or in the price of his 
| shoes. 

So far as it is possible to determine 
this is the first instance where a large 
European industry has reduced , the 
working time of laborers on its own 


information. 
(Issued by Department of 


Hearing Will Be Held 
On Wood Flour Tari 


Commerce.) 


Commission to Take Evi- 


dence on Raw Material 
For Linoleum Nov. 13 


The import duty on wood flour, a raw 
material in the bakelite and linoleum 
industries, has been 33 1/3 per cent since 
1922 when it was taken off the free list. 
On Nov. 13, the Tariff Commission will 
hold a public hearing as a step in its 
investigation of the rate on this product 
for possible adjustment under the flexi- 
ble tariff provisions, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Commission. s 

As in the case of 11 other commodi- 
ties on which the Commission is conduct- 
ing hearings in October and November, 
the investigation was ordered by a Senate 
reso 


lution which in this case was pro-} 


the Department of Commerce ‘in a sum- 
mary of cable and radio reports pub- 
lished in the current iss of “Com- 
merce Reports,” just made available. 

Customs rulings, issued during the 
week of Oct. 11, revise Canadian tariff 
rates on various commodities. Greater 
activity ‘in the wholesale and retail 
{trades is noted in Canada for the pe- 
lriod under review. 


Prospects of a record rice crop in 
Japan have depressed the price below 
the cost of production, it is stated in 
the summary. The government is issu- 
‘ing loans to farmers and selling abroad 
|its rice holdings, in a program of relief. 

Economic depression continues in Mex- 
ico, with the prospect not bettered by 
'the poor condition of crops. Business 
‘in the Philippines continues to be be- 
‘low normal. 
| General rains have improved the sit- 
}uation in the Australia wheat belt and 
|other agricultural sections. 


The full text of the summary is .as 
| follows: 

| Argentina—Immediate business for 
jthe week ended Oct. 11 was very quiet 
and unchanged, with new record low 
levels of wheat prices and peso echange 
as the outstanding features.. The un- 
j usually cold weather and frost in some 
districts of the country made the gen- 
{eral agricultural outlook less promising 
land further delayed late Spring planting. 
| Owing to the large number of applica- 
{tions for farm and land mortgage loans, 
\the National Mortgage bank is consider- 
ing issuing a new series of cedulas to 
the amount of 50,000,000 paper pesos. 


| Farm Situation Improved 


By Rains in Australia 
Australia—General rains throughout 


| 
| 


~| posed by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of| pastoral areas of Queensland and South 
— ae eam > |New York (S. Res. 313). ft | Australia and the wheat belt of Eastern 
gathering information, the Bureau makes Mr. Copeland made the a ; = | Australia have improved the outlook ma- 
use of the net of district and coopera-| that was made either on the a od | terially. The wool market remains un- 
tive offices in 77 cities of the Nation, the House or Senate, to change t dditio. changed. Demand for quality lines is! 
which form a system of “service sta- | flour rate. He proposed that in addition, 


tions,” and the managers of these offices | _ ev us al 
are available for consultation on the part | ¢OPSTEss 


Benefits of Prohibition Are Difficult 


; a 4 <i regate tariff, 
of any American firm in connection with | $3 a ton, making an aggreg 
foreign trade or domestic distribution, | 
Mr. Cooper concluded. 


Planning of City Explained j 

Pointing out the importance of a! 
proper development of the National Cap- 
ital, Lt. Col. U. S. Grant III, executive | 
officer of the National Capital Park and/| 
Planning Commission, called attention to: 
the foresight of the plan made by Maj. | 
L’Enfant under the supervision of Presi- 
dent Washington, which, he said, is now 
paying a direct return in money to the) 
inhabitans of the Distirct of Columia. | 

“For instance, within the limits of the 
L’Enfant plan such a width of street was | 
reserved that the widening required by 
new traffic conditions and the city of 
600.000 inhabitants has been possible| 
without any tearing down of buildings, | 
at the mere cost of moving the curb- 
stone back and widening the pavement,” 
said Col. Grant. “Again, the circles and | 
squares placed at multiple street inter-| 
sections also furnish the breathing} 
spaces for the crowded parts of the et 
which so many cities failed to provide} 
and find they now need. 

“We are really attempting to build 
here a model American city, one in which 
the man of small means will find those 
amenities which make life worth living,” 
he declared. “If this can be achieved, 
and the inspiring and exciting thing 
about our work is that an opportunity 
to do it is actually still open, then the 
National Capital may be an interesting 
example to the rest of the country of 
what can be done to produce a truly 
democratic city, one in which all the 
good things of life are not limited to 
those who have riches enough to build 
palaces, but where the man in the street 
can enjoy conditions which make his life 
happy and enable him to raise his fam- 
ily to be good citizens.” 

Drought Survey Under Way 

The Geological Survey is now pro- 
ceeding with the preparation of a spe- 
cial report on the drought of 1930, N. 
C. Grover, chief of the water resources 
division of the Survey, told the engi- 
neers. The drought was unusual in 
three respects, he said, namely, its great 
area, its great duration, and its exces-| 
sive severity. According to marks on} 
trees, there are evidences that such a! 
drought took place from 150 to 500 
years ago, he stated. 


“The recent unusual shortage of wa- 
ter,” Mr. Grover declared, “has resulted , 
in records of stream flow below any that 
had been previously recorded. Plans 
based on the former recorded flows have 
proved to be inadequate during the pres- 
ent unusual drought. 


_ “The more serious cause of a decrease | 
in well supply is the general lowering | 
of the ground water level which cuts | 
down the head on the water flowing | 
through the ground into the well,” he 
continued. “This lowering of the cial 
water level near wells appears almost | 
inevitable. Jf the quantity of water| 
pumped from the wells is not more than | 
the quantity which the ground absorbs | 
from rainfall, there will be no perma- 
ment general lowering of the ground 
water level. After rainy years the level | 
will rise from levels to which it has fallen | 
in dry years.” | 


Water Regulation Proposed | 


Concerning pollution of surface waters, 
Mr. Grover declared that regulation 
somewhat after the manner of the food 


and drug business will be necessary for | P/@nts which began operating during the | 


at waters 
With competi- 


the proper preservation of natural 
for the best use of all, 
tion between States and municipalities | 
for the location of industrial plants the 
question of pollution has been given less 
attention than it should, he said. Indus- 
trial plants, he declared, are being located 
with no guarantee that the water they 
now receive will indefinitely come to them 
in the same degree of purity. 

Dr. George K. Burgess, director of the 
Bureau of Standards, described the Bu- | 
reau’s work in relation to industry and 
enumerated the various phases of its | 
work. He emphasized the standards on | 
weights and measures which the Bureau 
has promoted and traced the work of sim- 
plification and standardization of sizes 
of numerous items of manufacture. 

(The full text of Dr. Burgess’ ad- 
dress will be printed in the issue of 

Oct, 22s). 


equivalent to 53 per cent. 
was defeated in the Senate, however, 
without a record vote. 

Importations From Canada 


The basis of Senator Copeland’s plea} 


for an increased tariff was large impor- 


to 14,490,401 pounds valued at about 


$95,000. He argued that with the 33 1/3} 


per cent rate Canada is able to offer! 
wood flour in the United States at $2 a 
ton below the American price. 

In reply to Senator Copeland, Senator | 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, quoted | 
from the summary of tariff information 
prepared by the Commission which 
states as follows: 

“A difference of opinion exists as to 
the relative quality of domestic and -im-| 
ported wood flours. Six large domestic | 
linoleum manufacturers purchased in! 
1927, 12,501 tons of domestic wood flour 
at an average cost delivered of $26.95! 
per ton, and 3,878 tons of imported | 
flour at $28.69 per ton. The price range) 
on the domestic flour was $25 to $33! 
per ton and on the imported flour $27 
to $31 per ton.” 

Mr. Walsh argued that to increase 
the- duty on wood flour would increase 
the price of linoleum to the public. The 
Senate rejected the increase proposed, 
so that Tariff Act of 1930 continues the 
1922 duty of 33 1/3 per cent. 


Output and Shipment 
Of Cement Decrease 


Production Drops 1,282.000 
Barrels in 9 Months 


The output ana shipments of portland 
cement during the first nine months of 
the year were below the amounts for 
the first three quarters of 1929, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The portland cement industry in Sep- 
tember, 1930, produced 16,124,000 bar- 
rels, shipped 18,083,000 barrels from the 
mills, and had in stock at the end of the, 
month 21,864,000 barrels, according to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, De-, 
partment of Commerce. The production | 
of portland cement in September, 1930, 
showed a decrease of 6.4 per cent and 
shipments a decrease of 9.4 per cent, | 
as compared with September, 1929. 


Portland cement stocks at the mills! 


were 26.2 per cent higher than a year 
ago. 
months ending Sept. 30, 1930, amounts 
to 126,917,000 barrels, compared with 
128,199,000 barrels in the same period 
of 1929, and the total shipments for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, 1930, 
amount to 128,673,000 barrels, 
pared with 133,569,000 barrels 
same period of 1929. 


The statistics here presented are com- | 


piled from reports for September, from 
all manufacturing plants except two for 


| which estimates have been included in! 


lieu of actual returns, 

In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity (percentage) 
the total output of finished cement is 
compared with the estimated capacity of 


|166 plants both at the close of Septem- | 


ber, 1930, and of September, 1929. In 
addition to the capacity of the new 


12 months ended Sept. 30, 1930, the es- 
timates include increased capacity due to 
extensions and improvements at old 
plants Caring the period. 

Relation of pro@uction to capacity: 

Year 
Ended 
67.5 
65.2 
65.6 
66.1 
66.4 


Month 
September, 1929 31. 
September, 1930 
August, 1930 
July, 1930 
June, 1930 


Cotton Has Relatives 


King Cotton has several royal kinsmen 


|among the common, well-known plants 


jof this country, all of which belong to | States Census of Manufactures, volumes on selected industries for the years named); 


the Hibiscus tribe and the Mallow fam- 
ily. The showy flowered rose mallow, the 
jalthea shrub, okra or gumbo of the 
South, and other species of Hibiscus have 
a close relationship to cotton. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


The increase | 


tations from Canada which in 1927 came | 


}subject of debate in Congress. 


The total production for the nine| 


com- | 
in the! 


To Determine, Says Director Woodcock 
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Wholesale and Retail Trade in Canada Is Sa 
More Active, While Agricultural Situation in Australia 
Has Been Improved by General Rains 


Effective Oct. 9, telegraphic transfers 
on Loridon have been increased to £109 
per £100 and London on Australia to £108. 

Customs revenue for the quarter end- 
ing with September totaled £7,470,000, 
or £2,455,000 below the treasurer’s esti- 
mate for the period. Other revenues 
were also lower and the prospective de- 
ficiency for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, is now placed at £12,500,000. 
State revenues are also falling short of 
anticipation. 

British Malaya.—Current revenue re- 
ceipts in the Federated Malay States are 
reported to be 15,000,000 Straits dollars 
($8,550,000) below the estimates, owing 
to declines in returns from railways, rub- 
ber, tin, liquors. and opium. (Straits 

‘dollar equals $.57.) Estimates of the 


| budget for 1931 show a deficit of 5,700,000 | 


| meneite are being made to borrow locally 
for capital expenditures on railways and 

| 1rrigation, and other public works. Pre- 
liminary statements of September rubber 
exports from the principal ports of the 
Netherland East Indies indicates a de- 
cline of over 2,000 tons. If the decline 
continues, it will give evidence of re- 
duced native production on account of low 

| prices. } 


Wholesale and Retail Trades 
In Canada Are More Active | 


Canada.—Important new customs rul- 
ings issued during the week ended Oct. 11 
affect cash discounts shown on importers’ 
invoices, advertising matter, and the val- 
uation of barreled pork in brine. The 
import duty on common window glass 
was restored to the level prevailing be- | 
fore the change in the general tariff on| 
Sept. 17. calttl 

The week of Oct. 11 to 18 is being 
celebrated as “Canadian Prosperity 
Week” sponsored b®:the government in 
an effort to stimulate general optimism | 
by increasing the sale of Canadian prod-| 
ucts. The business outlook continues 
uncertain with some indicators showing 


| 





Increasing Alcohol Consumption Prior to 1920 Impairs 
Theory of Spread of Temperance, He States 


| 


[Continued from Page 8.] : ; 


situation. Careful analysis of these, 
statments shows them to be a revamping 
of the questions that were uppermost 


|in the minds of the people at the time 


that the National Prohibition Act, 
known as the Volstead Law, nag the 
t is 
proposed to examine these arguments | 
separately. i 

It is stated by those who are dissatis- | 
fied with present conditions and who) 
are looking to any change as-a better’ | 
ment, that prior to the passing of ‘the 
Volstead Law this country was in a 


country prior to 1920 will have a bear- 
ing upon this statement. | 

An examination of the table printed | 
below of figures taken from the Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States, for 
the year 1922, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, does not show 
that there is any ground for the state-| 
ment that temperance was rapidly gain- 
ing ground. These figures show that | 
the consumption of liquor was increas-| 
ing rapidly prior to 1920. ; | 

Not only was the consumption of light 
wines and beer increasing, but the con- | 


Department of Commerce Reviews 
Economic Conditions of World 


* 
id to Be 


Economic conditions in the principaltgood but broad and faulty sorts are¢a slight improvement but others indi- 
countries of the world are reviewed by|attracting little attention.  ! 


cati less activity. Collections are 
practically the same as a week ago. 
Wholesale and retail trades in the 
East are more active with a better de- 
mand noted particularly for wearing ap- 
parel. Hardware at Montreal is mov- 
ing briskly with lower prices on several 
lines and specialty articles of merit and 
quality are in good demand. The Tue- 
ber motor vehicle market shows little 
improvement although stocks of used 
cars are lighter. Ontario production 
and import of shoes is well maintained, 
in comparison with last year although 
warm weather for the present has re- 
tarded retail sales. August production 
in all Canadian factories totaled $542,- 
886 pairs, 16 per cent less the leather 
footwear output in August last year. 
The general leather goods trade is only 
slightly improved. Higher grades of pa- 


Straits dollars ($3,250,000), and arrange-|per are in somewhat greater demand 


and prices are steady. Superphosphate 
fertilizers will be manufactured at Ham- 
ilton. A Toronto firm will begin the 
making of fine chemicals. The provin- 
cial motion-picture censorship fee has 
been advanced from $3. to $7 per reel 
of 1,000 feet for British films and to 
$10 for foreign films. 


Sales of new cars in the Prairie Prov- | 


inces in September were slightly ahead 
of the August figure but are still much 
below last year. Accessories, however, 
are moving fairly well with a good de- 
mand in Winter supplies. Electrical ap- 
pliances are also moving satisfactorily 
and there is a good demand for small 
radios. 
slack business and industrial machinery 
sales are slow. Sales of finished steel 


| products are declining but increased in- 


terest is evident in unfinished imports 
for local fabrication. Rubber raincoats 
are enjoying seasonal demand and in- 
dustrial rubber goods are moving fairly 


well. 


British Columbia reports a slight| 
lowering in canned goods prices but 
prices on canned salmon are firm al- 
though sales are slow. Demand is be- 
low normal for travelling goods and} 
handbags. 

Winnipeg wheat prices show a net de-| 


| cline for the week ending Oct. 10 when 
| No. 1 Northern cash wheat closed at 


72% cents. August and September ex- 
port movement, however, amounted to 
approximately 45,000,000 bushels, a very| 
much larger amount than was cleared | 
in these months of 1929. | 

According to the Dominion Bureau of | 
Statistics wholesale declines in price were | 
noted in all the major commodity groups 
in September with the exception of ani- 
mals and animal products and nonme- 
tallic minerals and products in which in- 
creases were registered. - 


Business in North China 
And Manchuria Dull 


China.—North China trade is reported 
inactive due to mid-Autumn settlement | 
day and two bank holidays. Slight price 
reductions on a few export commodities 
have resulted through need of securing 
funds to cover obligations. Tientsin 
walnut market is steady with prices 
firm at high levels. The wool market 


fair way to becoming a temperate Na-|sumption of distilled spirits shows about is dull, due largely to lack of interest 


tion. The consumption of liquor in the! 





1900-1920. 
Statistical JI 
Department of Commerce, page 597. 
-————Per 


Distilled 
spirits 
Proof 

gallons 
1.46 
1.43 
1.36 
44 
51 


1910-1914 
1905-1909 
1900-1904. . 
1914, 
1913 
1912. 
1911 

1910 

1909. . 
1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 
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Not only do the figures for the con-| 


sumption of liquor show an increase, but 
deaths from alcoholism during this pe-| 
riod show a marked increase. The fig- 
ures on this subject are taken from the} 
United States Census on mortality sta-| 
| tistics, showing deaths from alcoholism! 
jand cirrhosis of the liver in the United 
States for the years 1913-1925, inclu-| 
sive: 

Death Rates From Alcoholism | 


And Cirrhosis of Liver 


Death rates.from alcoholism and cir-| 
rhosis of the liver per 100,000 estimated 
population, in the United States, 1913- 
1925, 
| (United States Census, 
statistics, 1913-1928.) 

Alcoholism, A; cirrhosis of the liver, 


mortality | 


| 
! 


| ? 


5.9 13.4 

| During this period, of course, the con- 
jsumption of alcohol was perfectly legal 
‘as far as the United States’ laws were 
| concerned, although there was an increas- 
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Invested capital in the liquor industry 


, 1914 
Beis calaias achat an ae $792,914,000 
uors 91,285,000 
31,516,000 


eee eeeeroeneereeercs $915,715,000 
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Table 1.—Per capita and total consumption of distilled liquors, wines, and beer, 


Abstract of the United States, 


Wines 
Proof 
gallons 


| lowing table: 


the same ratio of increase. 


1922, published by the United States 
capita consumption —~ 
Distilled 
spirits 
wines, and 
beer 
Proof 
gallons 
22.43 
21.46 
18.77 
22.66 
22.80 
22.05 
22.81 
21.84 
21.03 
22.19 
22.76 
21.52 
19.82 
19.84 
19.53 
19.11 
17.62 
17.73 


Total con- 
sumption of 
distilled 
spirits, wines 
and beer 
Proof gallons 


Beer 
Proof 
gallons 
20.38 
19.46 
16.94 
20.69 
20.72 
20.02 
20.69 
19.77 
19.04 
20.23 
20.53 
19.51 
17.99 
17.88 
17.64 
17.15 
15.95 
16.06 


0.60 
57 
AT 
53 
56 
58 
67 
65 
67 
ds 
65 


52,272,765 
33,420,461 
28,452,226 | 
69,536,975 

353,450 





20,136,809 
74,758,027 
94,455,976 
63,776,829 
606,217,122 
539,859,237 
390,912,302 
359,732,435 


12 
92 
yl 
Bi 
10: 
935,544,011 
,0 
0: 
mf) 
6 
6 


TABLE, 1915-1920 


12 
1 
49 
41 
AT 
33 


306,327,169 | 
989,367,785 | 
1,694,181,043 
2,095,535,005 
2,005,835,871 
2,015,595,291 


2.45 
8.00 
14.87 
18.17 
17.78 
18.40 


2.84 
9.28 
16.11 
20.20 
19.61 
19.99 





ing tendency on the part of many States 
to make the drinking of liquor illegal. 

At the same time, and for. reasons 
which we will not go into here, consump- 
tion of liquor abroad in the major so- 
called temperate nations, was actually 
declining. The reasons for this decline 
were increased taxation of alcoholic bev- 
erages, higher price of alcoholic bever- 
ages, war conditions, and general slow- 
ing up of industrial progress. 


Decline in Consumption 


Of Alcohol Abroad 


The trend of consumption of alcoholic 
drinks abroad is illustrated by the fol-, 


Per capita consumption of distilled spir- 
its, wines, and beer in Great Britain, for the 
years 1900 to 1913 (gallons per head): 

spirits of all kinds, A; foreign wines, B; 
beer, C 

A B Cc 


0.25 26.71) 
1905-1909 27 27.85 
| 1900-1904 36 30.74 
Per capita consumption of alcohol and beer | 
|in Germany, for the years 1900 to 1913.) 
Liters per person (liter=1.056 quarts): | 
1910-1913 28 102.1 | 
1905-1909 107.7 
1900-1904 112.9 
Per capita consumption of alcohol, wine, | 
and beer. in France, years 1900 to 1913.) 

| Liters per person (liter—1.056 quarts): 
1910-1913 ¢ 129 32.9 
| 1905-1909 157 —-29.0 
27.7 


1910-1913 


| year’s crop although slightly above aver- 





| 1900-1904 145 
As an indication that the consumption 


in the New York Market. Trade gen- 
erally throughout Manchuria continues 
dull, with weak demand for export prod- 
ucts. August tonnage of cargo through 
the port of Dairen totaled only 280,000, 
compared with 490,000 tons one year 
ago. Consul Wm. R. Langdon reports 
declared exports from Dairen to the 
United States during Septemher total- 
ing $86,000, against a total of $476,000 
in that month last year. Bean cake 
meal to the value of $64,000 was shipped 
to the United States during September 
of this year. 

Denmark.—Danish economic conditions 
during the third quarter remained re- 
markably little affected by the general 
depression in the principal industrial 
countries. Industry as a whole has main- 
tained a very satisfactory volume of pro- 
duction in practically all major lines 
with relatively good earnings. Compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year, industrial exports during the past 
quarter showed greater activity but | 
slightly lower financial returns due to 
declining’prices. The wholesale business 
as well as, the import trade suffered to 
some extent from the continued price 
decline. Great care was exercised in 
the granting of credit and hand to mouth 
buying prevailed. Business activity, es- 
pecially in the retail trade, has on the 
whole been brisk owing to the favorable 
financial situation, the high purchasing 
power of the people, and a lower cost 
of living. ' No failures of any importance 
occurred during the quarter under re-| 
view. The agricultural situation re- 
mains generally satisfactory but some 
concern is felt regarding the increasing 
agricultural export difficulties. This 





age is not on a level with the crops of 
1928 and 1929. Production and exports 
of bacon, butter and eggs have been main- 
tained at record levels although at de- 
clining and rather low prices. 

India.—Commodity markets have been 
closed during the past two weeks due to 
the Pooja holidays and business gen- 
erally has been restricted. Preholiday 
business was negligible according to re- 
ports from major trading centers and 
no improvement is_ anticipated when 
business reopens following the holiday 
season. 


Price of Rice in Japan 
Below Production Cost 


Japan.—A decline of 39 per cent in| 
the price of rice within the last 30 days, 
owing to the prospects of a record crop, 
makes present quotations about 25 per 
cent below production costs. The govern- 
ment is coming to the assistance of 
farmers by making loans and selling 
abroad the rice it has been holding. The 
Yokohama Specie Bank, which a few 
weeks ago made its first shipment of 
specie since the removal of the gold 
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Cost of Telephones Coal Operations» | 
In Japan Reduced’ T South Central 


States Increase 


Competition of Semiofficial 
Company Recently Or- 
ganized Effective 


The high cost of having a telephone| Textile Mills Are Busier, Al- 
in Japan has shown a decided decline thou gh Restricted Indus- 


since the recent announfement in that 7s 7 : 
country of the formation of a semi- trial Activity Continues 
Generally 


official telephone company, according to 
Japanese trade information received by | 
the Department of Commerce. 


Hardware wholesalers report | 


| and 4,726,000 bushels of corn 


Prices for telephones which stood re- 


cently at 1,300 yen ($650) have dropped 


to 860 yen ($430). These are quotations | 


from the open market in which pros- 
pective users bid for the privilege of 
having a telephone. 

In view of the fact that direct installa- 
tion by the Ministry of Communications 
costs the user approximately $500, it is 
seported that penne for obtaining 
a telephone by this 


to have expressed concern over the mat- 
ter and are said to be contemplating a 
conference with the heads of the Con- 
struction Bureau to study the situation, 
according to the Japanese information. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Stocks of Wheat 


Decline for Week | 


Total in Storage Larger, 
However, Than for Same 
Time Last Year 


Commercial grain stocks in store in 
the principal United States markets for 
the week ended Oct. 11, according to a 
report by the Department of Agriculture 
showed 218,015,000 bushels of wheat 
in the 
domestic grain stored and _ afloat 
against 220,600,000 bushels of wheat and 
4,855,000 of corn in the same markets 
a week ago. The comparison 1s also 


means are falling off. | 
The Japanese authorities are reported | 


Employment conditions in Septem- 
ber throughout the United States 
are reviewed by the Department of 
Labor in a statement just issued by 
the Employment Service. The state- 
ment analyzes the situation section- 
ally and by States. 

In the issue of Oct. 17 was begun 
publication of the statement, condi- 
tion\ in the States of New England, 
and in the East North Central, Mid- 
dle Atlantic and West North Central 
districts being presented. The pres- 
ent installment analyzes conditions 
in the States of the East and West 
South Central districts. 

The full text proceeds as follows: 


East South Central District 


| [Including the States of Kentucky, Ten- 
| nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi.] 


Kentucky 

While considerable curtailment in oper- 
ations and employment continued in the 
| principal industries, there was a slight 
|improvement noticeable. Increased em- 
|ployment was registered in the coal 
| mines, but part-time operations obtained 
and a surplus of miners was evident. 
The majority of the textile mills op 
ated on full-time schedules and a smali 
increase was made in employment, but 
an oversupply of these workers was 
‘reported. An employment decrease, 
part-time schedules, and a surplus of 
jlabor were reported by the lumber mills. 
| Additional workers were engaged in the 
|furniture factories, woodworking plants, 
food and kindred products plants, and de- 
partment stores. Employment reductions 
occurred in building-supply plants, leather 
factories, railroad shops, the iron and 





. 


against 200,548,000 bushels of wheat and|steel industry, stone, glass, and clay 
4,001,000 of corn at the corresponding| products plants, metal and metal-prod- 
week of 1929. ucts plants, beverage plants, paper and 

Other domestic grain in store and|printing establishments, and other mis- 
afloat at United States markets were:/cellaneous industries. While a fair vol- 
Oats, 33,345,000 bushels against 32,928,-|ume of building was in course of erec- 


1000 the previous week and 29,352,000 a|tion, a surplus of craftsmen was appar- 


year ago; rye, 17,316,000 bushels against} ent in several cities. State and county 
17,302,000 a week ago and 10,583,000 a|highway construction afforded employ- 


| to the United States. 


of liquor was increasing quite rapidly |¢™bargo, has shipped to date 17,500,000 
during the period 1900 to 1914, we are| Yen in gold. (One yen equals $0.495 at 
taking into consideration the invested; ¢Urrent exchange.) The Bank of Japan 
capital in the liquor industry in the| has lowered its discount rate for com- 
United States, 1899 to 1914: mercial bills to 5.11 per cent. No special 
effect is expected from this action. Pri- 
in the United States, 1899 to 1914 [United| vate banks will hardly lower their rates 
unless the deposit rate is reduced, 
| _Mexico.—The general economic depres- 


1904 1899 sion continues, and as the present, crop 


1909 


| 000,000 crowns, respectively, 





$671,158,000 
72,450,000 
27,908,000 


$771,516,000 


$515,630,000 
50,101,000 
17,775,000 


Oe talon | outlook is less satisfactory than earlier 

9,838,000 | in the year, prospects of improvement 
—___— | in the situation appear less bright. The 
$456,145,000 | discount on silver coins as against gold 


$583,506,000 


year ago; barley, 15,689,000 bushels 
against 16,084,000 a week ago and 13,- 
149,000 a year ago; flax, 2,340,000 
bushels against 2,330,000 a week ago 
and 932,000 a year back. 


Canadian grain in store in bond in- 
cluded 20,184,000 bushels of wheat. 
against 17,765,000 the previous week and 
24,580,000 a year ago. United States 
grain in store in Canadian markets in- 
cluded 4,910,000 bushels of wheat against 
5,578,000 and 8,633,000, respectively, and 
there were also in store in the Canadian 
markets 862,000 bushels of corn against 
740,000 and 1,116,000, respectively. 
PAARL PLD DPD 
has reached nearly 10 per cent. Petro- 
le production and exports for August 
amounted to 3,448,000 barrels and 2,630,- 
000 barrels, respectively, these figures 
being slightly above the average monthly 
production and exports for the first seven 
months of 1930. According to United 
States statistics, our exports to Mexico 
for the first eight months of . 1930 
amounted to $82,744,000 as compared 
with $83,788,000 for the same _pe- 
riod of 1929, a loss of 1 per cent, while 


|our imports from Mexico for the eight 


months’ period were $61,531,000 in 1930 
and $84,064,000 in 1929, a loss of 27 per 
cent. 

Netherland East Indies.—Oct. 11 has 
been designated as aviation day in Ban- 
doeng, Java. Three Netherland East 
Indian aviation clubs are staging demon- 
strations, and five American scout planes 
will take part in the final program. 
Chambers of commerce of Batavia, 
Soerabaya and Semerang meet on Oct. 
10 to discuss the present method of cal- 
culating import duties in the Netherland 
East Indies. It is reported that five 
sugar estates in Java are considering 
planting rice and other secondary crops 
for the campaign of 1932. 

Panama.—The credit situation con- 
tinues tight with collections very diffi- 
cult. Although merchants are unable to 
move their stocks, failures have been 
few and none has been of importance. 
A total of 450 vessels transited the canal 
during September on which the tolls paid 
amounted to $2,057,207.25. This repre- 
sents the lowest number of commercial 
transits since June, 1927, when 455 ves- 
sels passedthrough the canal. The tolls 
collected were the lowest since June, 1928. 


Business in Philippines 
Continues Below Normal 


Philippine Islands.—Philippine _busi- 
ness activity continues considerably be 
low normal. Credits and collections are 
still generally unsatisfactory, and local 
firms are proceeding cautiously. Credit 
conditions in central Luzon, however, 
have slightly improved owing to the har- 
vesting of rice. No improvement has 
been noted in the textile trade, and all 


‘business with Chinese dealers is trans- 


acted on a conservative basis. The abaca 
market is from steady to firm as regards 
both London and United States demand, 
and the Manila market is strong with 
no sellers at the followins’ nominal prices: 
E, 18 pesos; F, 15.25; I, 12; JUS, 11.50; 
JUK, 10; K, 9, and L-I, 8.75 pesos per 
picul of 1389 pounds (peso equals 50 
cents). Stocks on hand in Philippine 
ports, Oct. 6, totaled 195,000 bales. Ex- 
ports for the week ended Oct. 6 were 
24,000 bales, of which 8,700 were shipped 
The copra market 
is quiet, with production fair and two 
oil mills operating. Closing prices on 
Oct. 4, f. 0. b. Manla, for warehouse 
grade resecada were 7.625 pesos 
picul, Cebu, 7.30; Legaspi, 7.75; and Hon- 
dagua 7.25 pesos. 

Sweden.—A favorable trend is noted 
in Swedish state finances with revenues 


for the first 11 months o: the fiscal year| 


1929-30 amounting to 665,200,000 crowns 
(one crown equals $0.268) against 644,- 
200,000 crowns for the -orresponding 
period of 1928-29. Actual expenditures 
totaled 630,000,000 crowns against 602,- 
Increases 
in revenues were noted in the items of 
spirit tax, tobacco monopoly, state en- 
terprises, automobile taxes, and royalty 
from iron ore mining. The surplus for 
the entire fiscal year of 1929-30 is ex- 
ected to be approximately the same as 
in 1928-29 when it amounted to 16,600,- 
000 crowns. A reduction of 34,400,000 
crowns for the past fiscal year was re- 
corded in the national debt which at the 
close of June, 1930, totaled 1,600,800,000 
crowns. 


per | 


ment for a number of unskilled labore 
A surplus of farm help was apparent. 
v 
Tennessee 

Part-time schedules prevailed in many 
of the major plants, and a general sur- 
plus of labor was evident throughout the 
State. Although all coal mines were re- 
ported as running, practically all were 
on part-time schedules, and an employ- 
ment reduction with a surplus of miners 
was noted. The majority of the textile 
mills operated full time, and an increase 
in employment was registered in this in- 
dustry. Employment decreased in the 
lumber mills, many of which operated on 
part-time schedules, and a surplus of la- 
bor existed. Employment increased in 
the chemical plants, furniture factories, 
and miscellaneous industries. Reductions 
occurred in the iron and steel industry, 
stone, glass, and clay products plants, 
leather factories, automobile-body plants, 
metal and metal-products plants, and, 
building-supply concern& A fair volum 
of building was under way in most of the 
principal cities, and this work absorbed 
many skilled and ‘unskilled laborers. A 
large number of workers were engaged 
in many sections of the State on high- 
way construction. Municipal-improve- 
ment programs in many centers afforded 
employment to a number of unskilled 
workers. 


‘4 


v 
Alabama 


Although there was a noticeable in- 
;crease in the demand for labor during 
September in several industries, this em- 
ployment gain was more than offset by 
reductions reported in several industries. 
The forces engaged in the coal mines 
were held at a steady level, but part- 
time operations and a surplus of this 
labor existed. Employment increased in 
the textile mills, but the majority of 
these mills worked on part-time sched- 
ules, and a surplus of this class of help 
existed. A small reduction in employ- 
ment occurred in the lumber mills; some 
lof these mills operated on part-time 
schedules, and a surplus of these work- 
ers was-apparent. The cottonseed-oil 
mills, food and kindred products plants, 
furniture factories, and cigar factories 
engaged additional help. A reduction in 
farces was reported in tke iron and steel 
industry, stone, glass, and clay prod- 
| ucts plants, chemical plants, railroad re- 
|pair shops, metal and metal-products 
| plants, and other miscellaneous indus- 
tries. A _urplus of unskilled labor was 
apparent in many sections of the State. 
While there was sufficient building under 
way to employ many craftsmen, the sup- 
ply exceeded requirements. Highway 
construction and farming activities con- 
tinued to furnish employment for a larg 
number of unskilled workers. 

v 

Mississippi 

; A surplus of labor prevailed most 
noticeable among unskilled workers and 
to a lesser degree among skilled. Part 
time continued in a number of estab- 
lishments, affecting a number of work- 
ers. A small gain in forces occurred in 
the textile mills, but there were a num- 
ber on part-time schedules, and a surplus 
of these ‘workers existed. Part-time 
schedules prevailed in the lumber mills, 
jand a decrease in forces occurred which 
increased the surplus of these workers. 
| Additional help.was employed in the 
chemical plants. The stone, glass, and 
clay products plants, food and kindred 
products plants, and several miscellane- 
ous industries curtailed their forces, 
Work continued on highway construction, 
offering employment to quite a number 
of men. Many unskilled laborers were 
absorbed in connection with cotton 
| picking. 





© 
West South Central District 
Louisiana 


Industrial activity was still restricted 
in a number of the leading industries 
| throughout the State during September. 
While the majority,were in operation, 
many concerns were working on part- 
time schedules, affecting a large num- 

[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 
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Dealer’s Failure to Certify Title | 
Held Not to Release Buyer of Car In New York Put 


Lack of Compliance With Oklahoma Law 
Ruled Not to Justify Cancellation of In- | 


debtedness After Use of Vehicle 


State of Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 


Forrest Parrott, Doinc BUSINESS UN- 
DER NAME OF DETROIT INVESTMENT 
ComMPANY, 


Vv. 
T. F. GULICK ET AL. 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
* No. 19687. 

Error from the District Court of Okla- 

homa County. . ‘ 
Bitturs & Biuiups, for plaintiff in 

error; Frep E. Suits, for defendants 

in error. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 30, 1930 


Lester, V. C. J.—The parties appear 
in the reverse order to that in the dis- 


trict court and for convenience will be! 


referred to as they appeared there. 

The plaintiffs brought an action in the 
District Court to restrain the defendant 
from selling, under a chattel mortgage, 
a certain automobile that the plaintiffs 
had purchased from the defendant and 


\so to cancel an indebtedness alleged to | 


ie'due thereon. 

The defendant filed an answer and 
cross. petition and asked for judgment on 
‘the unpaid balance due on the car. 

The cause was tried to the court, and 
the court ‘denied the plaintiffs the 
amount paid the defendant on the pur- 
chase of the car, and also denied the 
defendant any recovery on the unpaid 
balance due on the car. The defendant 
hi 
ing a recovery on the unpaid balance 
alleged to be due on the car. 

The following is the defendant’s state- 
ment of the legal proposition involved 
on appeal: 

“Did the fact that a registered dealer 
in used automobiles in this State in mak- 
ing a sale of a used car, and taking a 
note and mortgage thereof, and failing 
to deliver a certificate of title to the 
purchasers, render the note and mort- 
gage so executed void by reason of the 


failure to deliver a certificate of title to | 


the purchaser?” 
Provisions of 


Statute Recited ‘ 

Section 3 of chapter 43, Session Laws 
1925, provides: 

In the event of the sale or transfer after 
the passage of this act, of the ownership 
of a motor vehicle for which a certificate 
~~ title has been issued as aforesaid, the 
holder of such certificate shall endorse on 
the back of same, an assignment thereof 
with warranty of title in form printed 
th reon with a statement of all liens or 
encumbrances on said motor vehicle, sworn 
to before a notary public or some other 


person authorized by law to take acknow/l- | 


edgements, and deliver the same to the pur- 
chaser or transferee at the time of the 
delivery to him of such motor vehicle. 

The purchaser or transferee, unless such 
person is a dealer licensed under section 
fourteen (14), of this act, shall, within ten 
(10) days thereafter, present such_cer- 
tificate assigned as aforesaid, to the Migh- 
way Commission, or its authorized agents, 
accompanied by a fee of one (1) dollar, 
whereupon a new certificate of title shall 
be issued to the assignee. 
~ Said licensed dealer shall, on selling or 
otherwise disposing of said motor vehicle, 
execute and deliver to the purchaser 
thereof an affidavit of conveyance or as- 
signment in such form as the Highway 
Commission shall prescribe, to which shall 
be possible to trace title to the motor ve- 
received by such dealer, 

Thereupon the purchaser of said motor 

ehicle shall apply for and receive from 
a. Highway Commission, or its authorized 
agents, a certificate of title; provided, when 
a motor vehicle is sold or otherwise trans- 
ferred to another dealer licensed under 
section fourteen (14) of this act, transfer 
of title may be made by endorsing on the 
back of certificate of title in a place pro- 
vided for such transfer; provided, however, 
said motor vehicle remains in dealer’s place 
of business for sale and for no other pur- 
WD nose. 

Said certificate when so assigned and 
returned to the Highway Cemmission, to- 
.gether with any subsequent assignments or 
reissues thereof, shall be retained by the 
Highway Commission and appropriately 
filed and indexed, so that at all times it will 
be possible to trace title to the motor ve- 
hicle designated therein; provided, when 
the ownership of any motor vehicle shall 
pass by operation of law, the person owning 
such motor vehicle may 
satisfactory proof to th. Highway Commis- 
sion, or its authorized agents, of such own- 
ership, procure a title to said motor vehicle 
regardless of whether a certificate of title 
has ever been issued. 

Dealers shall execute and deliver to the 
purchaser, bills of sale or affidavit of con- 
veyance, in accordance with form prescribed 
by the Highway Commission for all new 
motor vehicles sold by them. On the pre- 
sentation of a bill of sale, or affidavit of 
conveyance, executed in the form prescribed 
by the Highway Commission, by a manu- 
facturer or dealer for a new motor vehicle, 
sold in this State, a certificate of title shall 
be issued in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. ; 

Section 18 of said act also provides: 

Any person violating any of the provi- 
sions of this act, unless otherwise spe- 
cially provided for in this act, shall, upon 
conviction, be subject to a fine or penalty 
of not more than three hundred ($300) 
dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail 
for a period not exceeding ninety (90) days, 
or by both such fine and imprisqnment. 


Action Gives Rise 
To Several Questions 


n examination of the various briefs ; 


filed by both parties in the case shows a 
thorough research by them of the ques- 
tion involved and it is also shown that 

hére is a great diversification of opin- 
Yo among the courts of the several 
States that have passed upon the ques- 
tion presented here on appeal. 

In considering the question before us 
there are several elements that must be 
considered, among them being: 

Did the statutes render the sale void 
without a delivery of a certificate of 
title? Does the sale and delivery of 
title constitute separate acts? Does 
the sale to and payment by the vendee 
followed by a delivery to him of the 
ear constitute such acts that in the ab- 
sence of a certificate of title vest in the 
vendee ownership? 

Does the statute merely intend that 
the issuance of certificate of title is 
regulatory only and the failure .o do so 
render: the vendor subject to the spe- 
cific penalty and in addition thereto ren- 
der the sale null aid void? 

Can the vendee without demanding a 
certifi :te of title aceept the possession 
of the car, use it for several months and 
then return it without making compen- 
sation to the vendor. 

The statutes fail to provide that in 
the absence of a delivery of the certifi- 
cate of title the transaction is void. 

It will be noted in section 3, supra: 

Said licensed dealer shall, on selling or 
otherwise disposing of said motor vehicle, 
execrte and deliver to the purchaser 
thereof an affidavit of conveyance or as- 

ignment in such form as the Highway 
Somtmission shall prescribe, to which shall 


appealed from the judgment deny- | 


upon furnishing ; 


be attached the assigned certificate of title 
received by ‘such dealer. i 

There it is seen that the licensed 
dealer «.n selling and disposing of a motor 
vehicle must execute certain instruments 
of conveyance, , 

It is seen that the sale of a ‘motor 
vehicle and the execution of certificate 
of title are separate acts. Certainly if 
the vendee has bought and paid for a 
motor vehicle, and the dealer thereafter 
sought to aveid the sale because he 
had failed to issue a certificate of title, 
could there be any doubt that the vendee 
would be entitled to successfully main- 
tain an action against the vendor for 
the possession of the car? 

In our judgment the execution of the 
title is regulatory only subjecting the 
seller to a fine or imprisonment or both 
in case of failure to issue said certificate 
of title in case of sale or transfer of the 
car. 


|made payments thereon for _ several 
months and then finally returned the car 
to the defendant without demanding a 
| certificate of title. 

We believe that the law should be so 
construed as will better serve justice and 
right. 


sons seeking an undue advantage. 

The plaintiffs at any time after the sale 
could have compelled the defendant to 
ioe a certificate of title to him. To 
us it clearly appears that the failure of 





title was an afterthought of the plain- 
tiffs in order to defeat the debt created 
by them. 

The identical question here presented 
has never been before this court, 


Reference Made to 
Opinions in Prior Cases 


In the case of Hughes v. Snell, et al., 
28 Okla. 828, 115 Pac, 1104, this court 
had before it the question as to whether 
|or not a real estate agent who failed to 
| procure an annual license tax could col- 


| This court there said: 
| “It was not an act to prohibit a busi- 


parties void and unenforceable merely 
for the reason that the license tax had 
not been paid. The only penalty pre- 
scribed is that of a fine, and we believe 
that this was all that was ever intended.” 

In the case of Manker, et al., v. Tough, 
79 Kan. 49, 98 Pac. 792, Mr. Justice 
Smith, speaking for the court, said: 

“Why should one party to a contract 
be allowed to avoid the payment of debt 
he has contracted to pay and thus gain 
an unconscionable advantage because 
the other party deliberately, or through 
inability or mere oversight, has failed to 
discharge an obligation to the city 
(State) when there is available to the 
city (State) both a civil remedy for the 
wrong and a penal remedy against the 
wrongdoer ?” 

The sale of the car and the execution 
of the notes were not prohibited by the 
statutes, and 
supra, is it provided that the sale of a 
car is void for the failure to deliver to 
‘the purchaser a certificate of title. 


Further Quotations 


From Previous Actions 

In 13 C. J. 422, it is said: 

“And it would seem that in all cases 
| the true rule is that the question is one 
of legislative intent, and the courts will 
look to the language of the statute, the 
|subject matter of it, the wrong or evil 
which it seeks to remedy or prevent, and 
the purpose sought to be accomplished 
in its enactment; and if from all these it 
is manifest that it was not intended to 
imply a prohibition or to render the pro- 
hibited act void, the courts will so hold 
and will construe the statute accord- 
| ingly.” 

In the case of Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co. v. Knight, 111 So. Rep. 748, it ap- 
pears that the vendor did not execute a 
certificate of title as provided by chapter 
222, section 2, Laws, 1920 (Miss.), which 
is as follows 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, or corporation, to sell, purchase or 
own any automobile unless the seller 
shall furnish to and the buyer shall take 
and reserve, a written memorandum, 
signed by the seller, showing the make 
and model, motor number and _ other 
identifying marks thereof, th: address 
of the seller, the name and address of 
the person from whom the seller pur- 
chased, which memorandum shall also be 
signed by two well-known persons as 
witnesses whose address and occupation 
shall be shown, which memorandum may 
be in the following. form.” 

The above statute was not complied 
with in the sale of an automobile and 
it was there contended that the sale was 
void because of the violation of such 





the question said: 

“If the contract by which the appellee 
purchased the automobile should be held 
void~ because of formalities required 
therefor by the statute were not com- 
plied with, nevertheless, since the pos- 





session of the automobile was delivered 
to him by the seller, he became thereby, 
for all practical purposes, the owner of 
the automobile, Foster v. Wooten, 67 
Miss, 540, 7 So. 501 23 R. C. L. 1323. 
To be continued in the issue ef 
Oct. 20. 


Proceediros ot the 
Court of Claims of the 





United States 


October 17 

Present: Hon, Fenton W Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S, Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Mr. Chas, Lin- 
coln MeGuire. 

Case argued and submitted: B-154, Emil 
Olsson, by Mr. Luther FE, Morison and Mr, 
Melville Church for plaintiff and Maj. Jno. 
Loveland for defendant. 

Calendars Oct, 20 

Law calendar: F-317, The Bahamas-Cu- 
ban Company (Ltd.); K-547, Erie Railroad 
Co.; L-122, Nitro Chemical Corp.; E-589, 
The Chase Bag Company; L-22, Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., of United States; L-286, The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.; L-297, Birkel Mu- 
sic Company; C-1278, Meurer Steel Barrel 
Company. 

Trial calendar: J-547, Butler Lumber Co., 
Inc.; K-535, William §, Shacklette; J-185, 
Augustine G. Rudd. 


~ 


In the instant case the plaintiffs had | 
possession of the car several months, | 


The law should never place a} 
stamp of approval upon the acts of per-| 


|the defendant to deliver a certificate of | 


lect a commission on a sale made by him. | 


pness not to render contracts made by} 


nowhere in chapter 43, | 


statute, and the court in passing upon! 


a 
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‘Racket’ Tribute 


_ At Many Millions 


| 


Government Attorney Holds 
Federal, State and City 
Cooperation Can End Evil 
With Existing Law 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
indictments are found by the grand jury, 
defendants are immediately brought to 
trial. I may say that our criminal cal- 
endar in the Federal Court for the East- 
ern District of New York: is in such a 
condition that felony cases are now 
triable within a month or six weeks 
after the indictment is found. 

When this knowledge is brought home 
to the prospective law violator, that he 
will be speedily tried and punished after 
the commission of a crime, this fact will 
have a deterrent effect on others simi- 
larly inclined. Crime, in my _ opinion, 
can be effectively fought and prevented 
when our legal, machinery functions 
| properly and provides for speedy appre- 
hension, trial and punishment of the 
guilty. 

Pernicious Recent Growth 


May I say a few words in regard to 
the most pernicious evil that has been of 
somewhat recent growth, namely, “rack- 
|eterring.”” While it has been stated that 
“racketeering” had its origin many years 
ago, it has, undoubtedly, secured a great 
impetus by the nefarious actions of 
“bootleggers” “hijacking” each other and 
thereby securing the necessary funds to 
finance the wicked enterprises. Today, | 
| we find that the “racket” has crept into 
legitimate business, such as the laundry, 
trucking, used car, building, industries, 
stock brokerage, school books, minia- 
ture golf courses, perfumes and the 
| worst form of “racket,” namely, the judi- 
cial “racket,” as to which the public has | 
| been forcibly reminded within the last 
few months. 

I am not willing to concede or admit 
that the great power of the Federal'! 
Government and the authorities of New| 
aan City\are not able to cope with this | 
evil. 

Drastic measures are necessary to 
protect society from the operations of 
igangsters and “‘gacketeers,” some of them | 
holding high office, who are able to, 
“beat the rap” because of legal tech-| 
nicalities. 

If we could persuade our fellow citi- 
zens to report to the authorities any 
and all attempts at “racketeering,” the 
wretched business would be speedily 
ended. It is apparent that most men 
who are paying tribute to the “rack- 
eteers” prefer to continue. paying that 
| tribute, or, as a last resort, to abandon 
the legitimate business, rather than en- 
danger their own lives or the lives of 
their families by setting the law on the 
“racketeers.” 

It has been estimated that between| 
$200,000,000 and $600,000,000 yearly| 
have been levied in tribute from almost 
every ane New York City. These | 
figures are appalling, and should give| 
concern to every straight-thinking citi- 
zen. Furthermore, it is the public, who, 
in the last analysis, pays the “rack- 
eteers” tribute. 


Lack of Church Influence 











| In my opinion, we can put an end to 
|this form of crime by securing the full-| 
}est cooperation between the Govern-| 
|ment, State and city investigating. agen- | 
cies, including the police, the prosecu- | 
tors and the courts, In my opinion, we | 
need no new laws, but there is great| 
need of vigorous enforcement of exist- 
ing law. | 

These violent and vicfous_ crimes,| 
| Which are being committed daily in our} 
great city and country, are, in the ma-! 
| jority of cases, perpetrated by young 
;}men gangsters and, in some instances, | 
|by young women, whose ages range be- 
|tween 18 and 25 years, and not by the 
j}old-time criminal. | 
The records show that, when ques-| 








|tioned, these gangsters state that they 
|never attended church or Sunday school. 
I am not speaking of any particular 
church, but I do wish to state emphati- 
|cally that the lack of church and Sunday 
|school influence is the direct cause of | 
many of our young men being found in 
the criminal classes, In the church and 
|Sunday school the young man will meet 
| the right-thinking people and will receive 
|moral and religious training, which will | 
be of great influence for good in later 
life. Do not take my word for it. Ask 
any rabbi, priest or minister, or any suc- 
cessful business man of today and see| 
what he has to say. Do not get the opin- 
ion that only mollycoddles attend church 
and Sunday school. Some of the great- 
est football players were regular at- 
tendants at church and Sunday school. 
It takes courage to play football. 

While I was at Princeton University, 
there was a boy on the Princeton foot- 
ball team by the name of Reiter. He 
was a great halfback; was one of 
Walter Camp’s selections for the all- 
American football team. The entire 
student body paid respect to him. He 
was ‘a regular attendant at church. The 
same is also true of that great Yale} 
jathlete and football player, Tad Jones, I 
}can mention many more instances, but | 
{time will not permit. 


Advice to Young Men 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Deportation—Seammen—Temporary stay in country— 

An alien seaman who was taken from a foreign ship to a hospital in the United 
States because of illness and was not discharged therefrom to “reship foreign” 
after his vessel had sailed and who later reshipped on an American steamer, 
and, on the return of the steamer, again entered. the United States and there- 
after remained in the country, could be deported more than five years after he 
was taken from the foreign vessel and sent to the hospital, where he did not’ 
at that time comply with the law or the regulations entitling him to permanent 
entry into the United States, since his stay, prior to his return on the American 
vessel, was temporary. 7 . 

Harrington, U. S. ex rel. v. McCandless, Commissioner of Immigration, etc.; 
D. C., D. N. J., No. M-2383, Oct. 2, 1930. 

Constitutional law—Class legislation—Statute making dismissal of misdemeanor 
charge a bar to subsequent prosecution— ; 

A.section of the California penal code, which provides that the dismissal of a 
misdemeanor charge shall operate as a bar to any other prosecution for the 
same offense, is not class legislation because applicable to misdemeanors and 
not to felonies, since the classification is’ natural and not arbitrary. 

People of State of California v. Dawson; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Cr-3345, Sept. 
30, 1930. 


Constitutional law—Ex post facto laws—Statutes as to pleading and proof— 
Imprisonment for prior offense— : 

Amendments to the California penal code which removed the necessity of 
pleading or proving that a defendant charged with prior conviction had served 
a term of imprisonment in a penal institution for the prior offense were ex post 
facto laws as to a defendant being prosecuted for an offense committed prior 
to the effective dates of the amendments. 

People of State of California v. Dawson; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Cr-3345, Sept. 
80, 1930. 


Damages—Mitigation of damages—Breach of sales agency contract— 

An exclusive sales agent of a coal mining company to whom the company had 
contracted to deliver the entire output of its mines for a period of five years, was 
required to make a reasonable effort to mitigate the damages, on the company’s 
breach of the contract by delivery of a part of its output to others, by pur- 
chasing other coal on the open market for resale at a profit, since the rule 
of mitigation of damages is applicable to such a contract. , 

Scalp Level Coal Mine Company et al. v. New England Coal & Coke Co.; 
C.C. A. 3, No. 4349, Oct. 11, 1930. 


Fires—Liability for damages—Liability of cold storage plant installation con- 
tractor for negligence of subcontractor—Agreement to superintend work and 
furnish labor and apparatus— ; . 

A cold storage plant installation contractor who agreed by the installation 
contract “to superintend the erection of the machinery” and to furnish the 
“apparatus” and “all other skilled and unskilled labor necessary for the erec- 
tion,” could not avoid liability for damages caused by a fire which resulted from 
the negligence of persons to whom the contractor had subcontracted the work 
of installing and welding pipes, on the theory that such persons were inde- 
pendent contractors. 

H. W. Van Slyke Warehouse Company v. Vilter Mfg. Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., 
No. 22525, Sept. 30, 1930. 
Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Intoxication of pedestrian 
struck while crossing street— ; 

A pedestrian who was struck by an automobile while crossing a street could 
not recover from the driver for injuries sustained if he was intoxicated at the 
time of the accident and his intoxicated condition was a contributing cause, 
since he was required to use the car of a sober and reasonably prudent man. 


Martin v. Florin; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Oct. 6, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Criminal responsibility—Hit-and-run drivers—Ac- 
quittal of licensed owner as bar to conviction of unlicensed driver— ; 

Where both the owner Of an automobile, who had a license to operate it, and 
an unlicensed person, who was driving with the owner in the automobile at the 
time of a collision, were prosecuted for failure to stop and render aid, under 
a Washington statute, the acquittal of the owner barred conviction of the non- 
licensed driver since the latter could not be guilty unless the former was guilty 
and the acquittal of the former was conclusive as to his innocence. 


State of Washington v. McFarland; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22360, Sept. 30, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in_ this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Prohibition—Permits—Bonds—Substitution of bond—Regulations of Prohibition 
Bureau—Validity— 

A regulation of the Prohibition Bureau which provided for the cancellation 
of a bond of a bonded warehouse and denaturing plant operator, on the substi- 
tution of a new bond therefor, only as to withdrawals made subsequent to the 
effective date of the new bond, was not unreasonable, arbitrary or inconsistent 
with the provisions of the National Prohibition Act, in so far as the original 
surety remained liable after the filing of the new bond for withdrawals prior 
thereto. 

Burlington Industrial Alcohol Co. v. Calhoun, Admin., ete.; D.. Gy. .as tae 
No. E-4012, Oct. 2, 1930. ‘ 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Motor vehicles—Sales—Sale of used cars—Failure of dealer to give buyer certifi- 
cate of title—Validity of sale— ; 
The failure of a registered dealer in used automobiles in Oklghoma to give 


| a buyer a certificate of title, as required by the statutes of such State, did not 


affect the validity of the sale so as to entitle the buyer to return the auto- 
mobile after using it for several months and avoid the payment of the considera- 
tion.—Parrott v. Gulick et al. (Okla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2533, Oct, 18, 


1930. 
Patents 


Patents—Affidavits—To overcome references— 

Where examiner held applicant’s claims are unpatentable variation of process 
disclosed in reference, but affidavits filed state that tests show applicant’s product 
is 7 per cent better than that of prior patentee and of better quality, claims 
are allowed on appeal.—Ex parte Tatum. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2533, Oct. 18, 1930. 


Patents—Anthraquinone intermediates claims allowed— 

Patent 1776869 to Tatum for Process for the Manufacture and Production of 
Anthraquinone Intermediates, claims 1 to 5 of application allowed—Ex parte 
Tatum. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2533, Oct. 18, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words and symbols— 

“Rex-A-Cold” below a crown and above “King of Cold Relief” in smaller type 
held deceptively similar to “Rex” and “Rexall Cold Tablets,” despite considerable 
number of registrations of “Rex,” some of which are too late and some on 
specifically ‘different goods.—United Drug Co. v. Rex-A-Cold Laboratories. 
(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2533 Oct. 18, 1930. 


Calendar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


;rubbing alcohol compound; No. 
jissued Aug. 20, 1929, for “Rex-Salvine” 











My advice to the young man is to keep 
away from dance halls, poolrooms and 
speakeasies; attend the Y. M. C. A,; 
the Y. M. H. A.; or the Knights of Co- 
j}lumbus, or any club having a gymnas- 
j}ium, Play basketball, handball, baseball 
and football. Build up your minds and 
|bodies, so that you may be prepared 
later on in life to hit the line hard and 
play the game fairly, in accordance with 
the rules, as President Roosevelt always 
urged. 

It is the Government’s duty to give 
our children an opportunity for intel- 
lectual, moral and physical development, 
so that they may arrive at manhood and 
womanhood with all their faculties in a 
sound and healthy condition. These laws, 
designed for the protection of life and 
property, are the fundamental laws of 
our land, and it is the duty of every 
law-abiding citizen to have respect for 
and obey all laws. Also, to teach our 
children obedience to law. 

We, in New York City and America, 
have seldom received such a serious 
challenge to rouse ourselves and fight 
for the principles of law observance. 
The vast majority of our people are de- 
cent, law-abiding and patriotic citizens, 
and are absolutely opposed to law vio- 
lators. I also believe that our citizens 
will not permit any public officials to 
remain in office who tolerate violation 
of the law. 

In conclusion, let me state that the 
|best method to assist in the work of 
crime prevention is to vigorously en- 
force existing Jaw, without fear, favor 
or prejudice, and to teach our present 
youth of America to be obedient to law 








A list of the cases set for hearing 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the week of Oct. 20 has 
been prepared in the office of the clerk 
of the court. 

This list, subject to change and cor- 
rection to conform to the disposition of 
cases made by the court and the action 
of counsel therein, follows: 

No. 44. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
Ry. Co. et al, v. United States of America 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
et al. Appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of Missouri. 

No. 45. United States of America and 


the Interstate Commerce Commission et al. | 


vy. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Cb. 
et al. Appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of Missouri. 

No. 90. Frank L. Smith, Cicero J. Lindly, 
Hal W. Trovillion et al. v. Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. Appeal from the District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 

No. 15. William A. Sherman, M. F. 
Cochrane and J. B. Sanford, Constituting 
the Board of State Harbor Commissioners 
of the State of California et al. v. United 
States. On certificate from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

No. 106. Fred O, Goodell, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, v. I. B. Koch. On cer- 
tificate from the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 

No. 84. George C, Hopkins, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, v. C Bacon. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit. 

No. 86. Jacob O, Bender, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, v. William Pfaff. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit. 

No. 96. District of Columbia v. William 
H. Colts. On writ of certiorari to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

No. 1, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


and Omaha Ry. Co. v. August E. Holmberg. 
In error to the Nebraska Supreme Court. 

No. 2. Francis Beidler Il and George 
Engelking, as executors of the last will and 
testament of Francis Beidler, v. South 
Carolina Tax Commission. In error to the 
South Carolina Supreme Court; 

No. 3. Powers-Kennedy Contsacting Corp. 

et al. v. Concrete Mixing and Conyeying Co, 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
|}of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
0, 4. Concrete Mixing and Conveying 
'Co. v. R. C. Storrie & Co. On writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 

No. 5. Indian Motocycle Company v. 
United States of America. On certificate 
from the Court of Claims. 

No. 6. William J. Stratton, Secretary 
of the State of Illinois v. St. Louis South- 
western Ry. Co. Appeal from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

No. 7. Aluminum Castings Co. v. Carl 
F. Routzahn, individually and as collector 
of Internal Revenue. On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

Sixth Circuit. 

No, 8. Memphis & Charleston Ry. Co. v. 
Cc, L. Pace, G. C, Stephens, R. C. Grisham, 
et al. Appeal from the Mississippi Supreme 
Court. 

No, 10. United States of America and 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. R. 
Co. Appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. 

No, 11. Junius C. Klein v. Board of Tax 
Supervisors of Jefferson County, Kentucky. 
Appeal from the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

No. 12. O’Gorman and Young, Ince., v. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
; Conn, Appeal from the New Jersey Court 
|of Errors and Appeals. 

No. 13. O’Gorman and Young, Inc., v. 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Ltd., of London. 
Appeal from the New Jersey Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals. 





Petition for Cancellation of Mark... - 


‘Rex-A-Cold’ Sustained on Appeal 


Label Is Adjudged to Be Confusingly Similar 
To Brands in Use on Several ‘Rexall’ 


Cold Remedies 


UNITED DruG CoMPANY 


v. 

THE Rex-A-CoLp LABORATORIES. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 

Application for cancellation No. 2023 of 
trade-mark registration issued June 18, 
1929, No. 257710 for preparation used 
in the treatment of colds, influenza, 
asthma and neuralgia. 

B. F. Fisk, for United Drug Company; 
.M. S. MeeM, for The Rex-A-Cold Lab- 
oratories. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Sept. 30, 1930 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case cqmes on for review, 
on appeal of the registrant, The Rex-A- 
Cold Laboratories, of the decision of the 
Examiner of Trade Mark Interferences 
sustaining the petition of the United 
Drug Company that the registration be 
cancelled. 

The registrant, respondent, obtained 
registration June 18, 1929, No. 257710, 
of a mark comprising the notation “‘Rex- 
A-Cold” appearing in relatively large 
type, beneath which are the words “King 
of Cold Reliefs” and above the notation 
is the representation of a crown, the 
mark being used upon a preparation for 
the treatment of colds, influenza, asthma, 
and neuralgia. The application for the 
registration was filed Feb. 20, 1929, and 
in such application continuous use of 
the mark since Dec. 9, 1928, is recited. 


Petitioner Claims Prior Use 


The petitioner claims prior use for 
many years of the marks “Rexall” and 
“Rex” in connection with various chem- 
icals, medicines, pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and especially a cold remedy. The 
petitioner sets up ownership of a num- 
ber of registrations which are as follows: 

No. 35503 issued Nov, 27, 1900, for 
“Rex” used upon dyspepsia cure; No. 
93250 issued Aug. 26, 1913, for “Rexall” 
used upon shampoo-paste, hair tonic, 
depilatory, and a parasiticide or insecti- 
cide for cleansing and diseases of the 
scalp and hair; No. 98021 issued June 


/30, 1914, for “‘Rexall” used upon cer- 
|tain named medicines and toilet 


and 
pharmaceutical preparations; No. 227882 
issued May 17, 1927, for “Rexillana” 
used upon cough syrup; No. 242302 is- 
sued June 19, 1928, for “Agarex’”’ used 
upon emulsion of mineral oil for lubri- 
cating the bowels; No. 252848 issued 
Feb. 5, 1929, for “Alco-Rex” used upon 
260150 


used upon ointment for cuts and burns. 
Products Widely Known 
The petitioner has taken testimony 


but the registrant has not. It satisfac- 
|torily appears that the petitioner has 
| been in the field in the use of the mark 
| “Rexall” upon cold tablets from a date 
| many years prior to the earliest date al- 


leged by the registrant of adoption and 
use of the mark of the latter, has ex- 
pended great sums in advertising, and 
has made very large sales in many parts 
of the country of its cold remedies under 
this trade mark. 

The labels submitted in evidence and 
supported by the testimony, especially 
that of Hiram L. Simpson, show that 
the petitioner has widely advertised and 
sold its cold remedies under the names 
“Rexall Cold Tablets Special,” ‘Rexall 
Laxative Cold Tablets,” “Rexall Cold 
(Laxative) Tablets,” “Rexall Aspirin 
Cold Tablets (Laxative),” from a period 
many years preceding ‘the entrance of 
the regstrant into the field. 


Confusing Similarity Alleged 


The appellant has presented in _ its 
brief a very clear and able discussion 
of various adjudicated cases in an at- 


|tempt to show that the petition should 


be denied. It is believed, however, the 
record clearly establishes that the regis- 
trant by the adoption.of its mark which 
includes as its most prominent feature 
the notation ‘“Rex-A-Cold” has  ap- 
proached too nearly to the mark of the 
petitioner especially as used upon its 
labels as “Rexall Cold Tablets.” 

The purchasing public would be quite 
likely to call for the goods of the regis- 
trant by this notation which appears in 
its mark and would readily confuse such 
goods with those sold by the petitioner 
under the name or label “Rexall Cold 
Tablets.” 

The two clauses or notations sound 
alike and look alike when viewed as a 
whole. It is true the word “cold” is not 
a part of the petitioner’s trade mark 
yet it is used, as idicated in the labels 


Review Granted in Cases 
Involving Alien Seamen 


The Supreme Court of the UnitedStates 
on Oct. 13 consented to review two more 
cases arising under the immigration laws 
relative to the construction to be put 
upon the provisions of the 1917 and 1924 
acts regulating the time in which alien 
seamen, improperly within the United 
States, might be deported. Review was 
granted by favorable action upon peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari in the cases 
of Carr v. Zajay No. 125 and Cateches v. 
Day, No. 336. 


Both cases were assigned to follow | 


Philippides v. Day, No. 92, in which a pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari was granted 
last term, 

The seaman in the first case entered 
the country in 1925 and was not taken 
into custody until the latter part of 1928. 
A writ of habeas corpus was sued out 
by the seaman and sustained by the 
court. The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit affirmed this ruling. 

In the second case an alien seaman 
was arrested in 1929 on a warrant charg- 
ing that he remained in th’s country 
longer than allowed by the Immigra- 
tion Act. He was found to have de- 
serted his vessel in Boston in 1925, 

In the petition in this case, the single 
question involved was detailed as fol- 
lows: 

Are seamen who desert their vessels 
without being regularly temporarily ad- 
mitted under section 3-(5) of the Im- 
migration Act of May 26, 1924 «s U. S. 
C, 203) for the purpose of reshipping 
foreign on another vessel within 60 days 
after such admission as provided by sec- 
tion 33 of the Immigration Act of Fep. 
5, 1917 (8 U. S. C, 168), and who re- 
main unlawfully in the United States 
for’ more than three years, subject to 
deportation any time under section 14 
of the Act of 1924 (8 U. S. C. 214), 
which by its terms applies only to sea- 
men regularly temporarily admitted and 
who remain beyond the 60-day riod; 
or is their deportation barred by the 
three-year limitation of the 1917 Act, 
whieh applies solely to aliens whose 
landing is unlawful? 





| 





and in the testimony, in connection with 
the mark “Rexall.” z ; 

It is deermed fairly clear confusion 
would be even more than probable if 
both remedies for colds appeared in the 
same market under these respective 
trade marks and labels. This conclusion 
vane reached, the petitioner must pre- 
vail. 

While the regitrant has noted a consid- 
erable number of registrations im which 
the word ““Rex” appears yet most of 
them are subsequent to the earliest date 
established by the petitioner, many of 
them are for goods specifically different, 
and after a complete review of them and 
of the. adjudicated cases to which the 
registrant has invited attention in its 
brief, it is believed there is mothing 
presented which so restricts the rights 
of the vetitioner as to permit the re- 
spondent to maintain its registration of 
a mark so calculated to create confusion 
in trade. : 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences sustaining the peti- 
tion and recommending that the regis- 
tration of the respondent be cancelled 
is affirmed. 


Chemical Process 


Ruled Patentable 


Affidavits Showing Product 
To Be Improvement Said 
To Justify Action 


EX PARTE WIituiaM W. TaTu®1. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2261. 

Patent No. 1776869 was issued Sept. 30, 
1930, to William W. Tatum, on appli- 
cation filed Feb. 10, 1926, Serial No. 
87448, for process for the manufacture 
and production of anthraquinone inter- 
mediates. Opinion dated June 8, 1929. 

K. P. MCELRoy, for applicant. 

Before MOORE, Assistant Commissioner, 
and RUCKMAN and LANDERS, Exam- 
iners in Chief. 

ue Opinion of the Court 
This is am appeal from the action of 

the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 

to 5, inclusive. Claims 1 and 3 are illus: 

trative and are as follows: 

1, The Process of preparing diamino- 
anthraquinones which comprises convert- 
ing a leuco diaminoanthraquinone into its 


|} salt form amd thereafter heating it in the 


‘presence of 








an 
oxidizing agent. 

3. The process of preparing 1:4 diamino- 
anthraquinones which comprises heating a 
leuco 1:4 diaminoanthraquinone hydrochlo- 
ride in the presence of an organic solvent 
having oxidizing properties, 

The reference relied upon is: Farb« 
werke, German, 205149, Dec. 17, 1908, 

The invention relates to a process of 
preparing diaminoanthraquinone. Leuco 
1:4 diaminoanthraquinone is converted 
into a salt and this salt is heated with 
nitrobenzene. The salt may be formed 
by treating the leuco body with an acid 
at a lower temperature in the presence 
of the same nitrobenzene which is sub- 


organic solvent and an 


; sequently used as an oxidant at a higher 


temperature. To form the salt the 
leuco body may be suspended in nitro- 
benzene and treated with a current of 
hydrochloric acid gas thereby convert- 
ing it into hydrochloride. After the 
oxidation has been effected by heating 
the mixture the hydrocloride is con- 
verted into 1:4 diaminoanthraquinone 
by hydrolysis. 

The claims are clearly limited to a 
process not disclosed in the reference, 
In the latter leuco diaminoanthraqui- 
none is treated with nitrobenzeme which 
acts as a solvent and perhaps as an 
oxidizing agent. There is no thought, 
however, in the patent disclosure of frst 
converting the leuco body into a salt 
and then oxidizing it with nitrobenzene, 
The examiner holds that the claims are 
drawn to an unpatentable variation of 
the process disclosed in the reference 
and that mo improved results are ob- 
tained. 

Several affidavits have been filed in 
the application and in view of these 
affidavits we are unable to agree with 
the examiner that there is no substan- 
tial improvement flowing from the use 
of the salt. In the affidavit of Shepherd- 
son and Tattm a table is furnished 
showing the results of comparative tests 
using first the method disclosed in the 
application and then other methods in- 
cluding the method disclosed in the 
reference and relied upon by the ex- 
aminer. According to these tests the 
yield on oxidation by appellant’s method 
is 88 per cent and by the method of the 
reference is 87.5 per cent. The product 
in appellant’s case, however, is superior 
since it yields on henzoylation 86.5 per 
cent whereas the process of the refer- 
ence yields only 79 per cent. Appel. 
lant’s “Overall yield” is 76 per cent as 
compared with 69 per cent in the refer- 
ence. The affidavit further states that 
all the products are dark colored with 
the exception of appellant’s which is a 
pure light colored product. | Further- 
more the affidavit of Ehrhardt is per- 
suasive that it was not obvious that 
superior results would be obtained by 
treating the salt. lt is our view that the 
showing made justifies the allowance 
of the claims. 

The decision of the examiner is re< 
versed, 
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anportation Tax Refund 


B Piped From Field to Storage Tanks 


- Revenue Act of 


1918 Construed to Make Assess- 


ment Improper Under Facts Showing 
; Pipe Line Was Not a Utility 


Guthrie, Okla—The excise tax on the 
transportation of oil by pipe line imposed 
by the 1918 act was not applicable in this 
case, the District Court for the Western 
District of Oklahoma held. 

The company erected storage tanks 
about 12 miles from the field and the oil 
was moved thereto by means of a pipe 
line. Such carriage did not amount to 
“transportation” as that term was used 
in the law, the opinion held. 


An analagous case, the court said, 
would be the carriage of corn by a farmer 
to his granary. While that is transpor- 
tation in one sense, it is not transporta- 
tion with reference to marketing the 
grain, and the same rule would apply to 
the carriage of the oil. 


CARTER OIL, CoMPANY 


Vv 
AcEL C, ALEXANDER, COLLECTOR. 
District Court, 
Western District of Oklahoma. 
No. 3211. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 7, 1930 

VaucHt, District Judge.—The petition 
in this case, after alleging the jurisdic- 
tional facts, states that from Nov. 1, 
1919, to Nov. 31, 1921, and for a number 
of years prior thereto, the plaintiff's sole 
business was the development of lands 
for oil and gas, and the sale of produc- 
tion therefrom in the State of Oklahoma 
and elsewhere; that it owned and oper- 
ated certain leases producing oil in the 
Healdton and Hewitt districts in Carter 
County, Okla; that it mever owned or 
operated a pipe line for the transporta- 
tion of crude oil in the State of Okla- 
homaror elsewhere, nor has it ever en- 
gaged in the business of transporting 
crude oil by pipe line or otherwise; that 
prior to said month of November, 1919, 
the plaintiff acquired the fee title to sev- 
eral tracts of land not within the produc- 
ing regions of Carter County, Okla., but 
convenient to said region, and erected 
thereon a large number of steel storage 
tanks of 37,500 and 55,000 barrels ca- 
Pacity, each, to be utilized in the storing 
of plaintiff's excess production from said 
districts, or to store plaintiff’s produc- 
tion when it was desirous of obtaming a 
higher market price for the same at some 
future time; that said tanks were located 
from 4 to 12 miles distant from plaintiff’s 
Producing leases, and long prior to" No- 
vember, 1919, the plaintiff had connected 
said producing leases with steel tanks by 


a series of small service lines either 2, | 
3 or 4 inches in diameter; that the func- | 


tion of said facilities was to enable the 
plaintiff to store all or part of its produc- 


tion in that vicinity; that in the interval | 


between Nov. 1, 1919, and Aug. 31, 1921, 
the plaintiff stored 1,626,963.99 barrels of 
crude oil produced by it from said dis- 
tricts, through said small service lines 
owned by it as aforesaid; that in like 
manner during the four months suc- 
ceeding Aug. 31, 1921, additional quanti- 
ties of crude oil produced and belonging 
to plaintiff were run through said small 
lines into plaintiff's storage, to wit: 
September, 1921, 328,104.49 barrels; Oc- 
tober, 1921, 122,430.71; November, 1921, 
114,280.47 barrels; December, 1921, 70,- 
763.92 barrels. That all of said oil was 
run into storage either because the pipe 
line service in said field was temporarily 
imadequate, or because plaintiff desired 
to store a part of said production for a 
better market price. 


Methods of Conveying Oil 


In Pipe Lines Described 


_That at no time during the period be- 
ginning Nov. 1, 1919, and ending Dec. 31, 
1921, nor at any other time, did plaintiff 
use said facilities for the running, move- 
ment or storage of crude oil belonging to 
another person or persons; that said 
Storage tanks were not located at or near 
an oil refinery, nor at or near a center of 
petroleum consumption; that plaintiff’s 
reasons for building said tanks from 4 
to 12 miles distant from its producing 
Properties was to reduce the hazard of 
fire which would have been accentuated 
by the storing of large quantities of 
crude oil in the immediate vicinity of the 
producing and operated oi] property, and 
for the further reason that the construc- 
tion of tanks of the size mentioned sur- 
rounded by the necessary fire walls to 
protect the tanks from destruction would 
have seriously interfered with the opera- 
tion of any oil property on which the 
Same might have been located, and would 


thus have prevented the development of | 


the oii producing properties occupied by 
said storage; that during said time, pipe 
line companies operating in said fields, 
Performed the following service: They 
connected their relatively small lateral 
lines with the producing properties in 


those districts, or with the steel tanks | 


Containing crude oi] held in storage lo- 
cated there, and thereupon, moved such 
oil to their nearest receiving station on 
their main trunk line, and this service 
‘was referred to, and known in the busi- 
ness as the “gathering of oil.” That foi- 
lowing this operation, the oil was con- 
veyed through their tank line or lines, to 
the point of destination and this act was 
referred to and known in the business as 
the “transportation of oil.” 


Plaintiff Taxed for 
Transporting Oil 


_ That in February, 1922, the Commis- 
Sioner of Internal Revenue found that the 
movement of oil from the producing field 


to the storage tanks constituted trans- | 


portation of oil under the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, and upon such finding 
made the following assessments against 
the plaintiff on account of said alleged 
transportation of crude oil, to wit: For 
the period beginning Noy. 1, 1919, and 
ending Aug. 31, 1921, $13,015.73; during 
the month of September, 1921, $2,624.84; 
October, 1921, $979.45; Nov, 4, $924.24; 
December 1921, $556.11, and thereafter, 
the Commission, on Oct. 5, 1922, in- 
creased the “gathering rate,” held the 
basis for said assessment from 10 cents 
per barrel to 12 cents per barrel, and in 
other respects, modified and adjusted the 
assessment or assessments made against 
plaintiff on account of said movements. 
That as a result of said several assess- 
ments, notice and demand for the pay- 
ment of the following taxes was made 


upon the plaintiff by the defendant, to | 


Wit: $13,015.73, ~$2,624.84, $979.45, 
$914.24, $2,984.56, plus a penalty of 
$149.23, making a total tax of $20,668.05; 
that immediately following such notice 
and demand, plaintiff filed proper claims 
for abatement, alleging that said assess- 
ments, and all of them, were illegal and 
erroneous and setting forth the reasons 
therefor, That all 


abatement were, by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, rejected. 

That on Mar. 27, 1923, a further notice 
and demand for the payment of said 
taxes were made upon plaintiff by the 
|defendant, and that the plaintiff was 
!forced to and did pay the sum of $20,- 
668.05 under protest, said payments 
being made on different dates, from 
|31, 1928, to Dee. 5, 
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Excise taxes—Tax on, transportation by oil pipe lines—1918 act— 
Where an oil company erected storage tanks within 4 to 12 miles of the 


field, and oil taken from the field was 
pipe 


: 


venience in operation, such carriage was not subject to the excise tax im 
rtation of oil by pipe line under the Revenue Act of 1918.— 
(D. C., W. D. Okla.)—V U. S. Daily, 2534, Oct. 18, 1930. 


on the trans 
Oil Co. v. Alexander. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Oct. 17. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Mar.|a part of the same manufacturing unit, 
1928, and that upon|or from wells to flow tanks or storage 


| the payment of said sum under protest |tanks situate in the immediate vicinity, 


‘the plaintiff filed with the Commissioner 
| of Internal Revenue proper c 
|fund with respect to each item of 
tax alleging the illegality of said assess- 


ments, and each of them; that while said 


| claims for refund were pending the Com- | « 


missioner of Internal Revenue rebated to 
the plaintiff, $4,518.53, leaving as a bal- 
ance the total tax of $16,149.52, illegally 
and erroneously assessed and collected 
from the plaintiff, wherefore, the plain- 
tiff prays judgment against the defend- 
ant for the sum of $16,149.52, with inter- 
est at the legal rate from the date of the 
collection of said items of tax, and for 
costs. i 
| The defendant has filed its answer 
denying the material allegations alleged 
lin the petition and prays that the plain- 
itiff take nothing and that the defendant 
recover his costs. 
| The parties to this action have filed a 
stipulation expressly waiving a jury, and 
lafter the introduction of evidence, and 
|the arguments of counsel, the defendant 
moves for judgment. . 
There is little or no conflict in the evi- 
} dence in this case, but in the judgment of 
the court it is purely a question of law, 


and there is involved only the construc-{ 


tion of certain parts of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, 40 Stat. at Large, 1057, 1101-1102 
(amendatory of the Act of 1917, entitled, 
“War taxes on facilities furnished by 
public utilities and insurance”), under 
which the tax complained of was levied 
and collected. 


Provisions of Revenue 
Act of 1917 Outlined 


Section 500 of said act provides: 
/ Section 500. That from and after Apr. 1, 








the movement is not such as a pipe line 


laims for re-}carrier of oil would normally render, 
said |and consequently should not be taxed. 


“(Signed) D. H. BLAIR, 
“Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved: A. W. MELLON, 
“Secretary of the Treasury. 
“July 18, 1921.” 


Evidence in Case Is 
Analyzed by Court 


It is clear that Congress had in mind, 
at the time that Section 5 was enacted, 
the taxation of transportation facilities. 
The evidence in this case disclosed that 
there are main pipe lines running from 
various oil fields to central markets, 
some of them hundreds of miles in length. 
These are recognized as public utilities 
the same as other common carriers. 


There are also branch pipe lines which ; 


connect various oil fileds or storage farms 
with the main trunk pipe line. Then there 


jare smaller pipe lines connecting the 


branch lines with various wells or pro- 
ducing fields known as gathering lines, 
and we might define the pipe lines as 
being the main trunk line, the branch 
lines and the gathering lines. 


The facts in this case are undisputed 
that the plaintiff was operating certain 
leases in the Healdton and Hewitt fields. 
It had numerous producing wells thereon, 
but in order to conserve its oil and pro- 
vide storage therefor which would enable 
it to produce oil in excess of the amount 
which would be taken from its wells by 
the pipe line, or for the purpose of hold- 
ing for a higher price, provided within 
4 to 12 miles of the field, its own tank 


| 1919, there shall be levied, assessed, col-|farm on which it erected a number of 


lected, and paid, in lieu of the taxes im- 
posed by Section 500 of the Revenue Act 
of 1917——. 

Subdivision (a) provides for a tax of 
3 per centum on the amount paid for 
freight shipments. 

Subdivision (b) provides for a per 
centum tax on amount paid for express 
shipments. 

Subdivision (ce) provides for a tax of 
'8 per centum on the amount paid for 
| transportation of persons. 

Subdivision (d) provides for a tax of 
/8 per centum on the amount paid for 
parlor car seats and sleeping car berths. 

Subdivision (e) provides a tax equiva- 
lent to 8 per centum of the amount paid 
for the transportation on or after such 
date (Apr. 1, 1919) of oil by pipe line. 

Subdivision (f) provides for a tax o 
telegraph, telephone, cable or radio dis- 

patch, message or conversation. 


Subdivision (g) provides for a tax on} 


telephone and telegraph companies. 

Section 501(a) provides that the taxes 
imposed by Section 500 shall be paid by 
the person paying for the services or 
facilities rendered. 


Subdivision Relating to 
| Tax on Oil Lines Quoted 


Subdivisions (c) and (d) of Section 
501 provides as follows: 


; 


shall apply to all services or facilities spe- 
| cified in such section when rendered for 
| hire, whether or not the agency rendering 
; them is a common carrier. In case a carrier 


} 





;a num 


| 


| 
} 


tanks of 37,500 and 55,000-barrel ca- 
pacity. 

There is no contention that the plain- 
tiff utilized these tanks for any purpose 
except to store its own oil, and that these 
tanks were connected with the main 
trunk pipe line; first, by gathering lines 
which emptied into the branch lines, and 
the branch line into the main trunk line. 

Was the carriage of the oil from the 
wells of the plaintiff to its own storage 
tanks transportation of oil as contem- 
plated by Congress in the Act of 1918? 
Is there a distinction between the trans- 
portation of oil and conservation of oil? 

If a producer has a storage tank 
within a hundred yards or a hundred feet 
of his well would it. be contended that 


n|taking his oil from the well would be 


transportation in the sense intended in 
the act, or would it merely be a part of 
the necessary acts in producing the oil; 
and if the storage tanks were located, 
because of fire hazards and convenience, 
ber of miles away from the wells 
would that change the production and 
cengerenm, of oil to transportation of 
oil? 

The Treasury Decision No. 3197, supra, 
in the last sentence says: “If, on the 
other: hand, the movement is from stor- 
age tanks to stills, which are a part of 


’ : [the same manufacturing unit, or from 
(c) The taxes imposed by Section 500/ wells to flow tanks or storage tanks sit- 


uate in the immediate vicinity, the move- 
ment is not such as a pipe line carrier of 
oil would normally render and conse- 


(other than a pipe line) principally engaged | quently should ‘not be taxed.” 


|} in rendering transportation services or fa- 


| cilities for hire does not, because of its | that 


Attorneys for the defendant contend 
he carrying of oil from the well to 


ownership of the goods transported, or for | the storage tank, regardless of the dis- 


any other reason, receive the amount which 
| as a carrier it would otherwise charge, such 
| carrier shall pay a tax equivalent to the tax 
| which would be imposed upon the transpor- 
| tation of such goods if the carrier received 
payment for such transportation. Such tax, 
| if it cannot be computed from actual rates 
| or tariffs of the carrier, to be computed 
on the basis of the rates or tariffs of other 
| carriers for like services as determined by 
; the Commissioner. In the case of any car- 
| rier (other than a pipe line) the principal 
| business of which is to transport goods be- 
longing to it on its own account and which 
only incidentally renders services for hire, 
the tax shall apply to such services or fa- 
cilities only as are actually rendered by it 
for hire. Nothing in this or the preceding 
| section shall be construed as imposing a tax 
| (1) upon the transportation of any commod- 
ity which is necessary for the use of the 
| carrier in the conduct of its business as 
| such and it is intended to be so used or has 
| been so used; or (2) upon the transporta- 
| tion of company material transported by 
| One carrier, which constitutes a part of a 
| railroad system, for another carrier which 
| is also.a part of the same system. 

(d) The tax imposed by subdivision (e) of 
| Section 500 shall apply to all transportation 
| of oil by pipe line. In case no charge for 
transportation is made, by reason of owner- 
| Ship of the commodity transported, or for 
iany other reason, the person transporting 
| by pipe line shall pay a tax equivalent to 
| the tax which would be imposed if such 
| person received payment for such trans- 
portation, and if the tax cannot be com- 
; puted from actual bona fide rates or tariffs 
it shall be computed (1) on the basis of the 
rates or tariffs of other pipe lines for like 
services, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner, or (2) if no such rates or tariffs 
; exist, on the basis of a reasonable charge 
| for such transportation, as determined by 
| the Commissioner. 


Treasury Decision Deemed 


| Authority on Subject 


The construction, therefore, of sub- 
| division (c), Section 500, is necessary in 
| order to determine the issues in this case. 

What is meant by transportation of oil 
|by pipe lines? Counsel for plaintiff 
|quote Treasury Decision No. 3197, dated 
' July 18, 1928, which is as follows: 
| “Where the person so transporting is 
|not a carrier, there is a taxable trans- 
{portation of oil by pipe line within the 
|meaning of Section 501(d) whenever the 
| movement of said oil, effected by the 
|owner thereof, is substantially similar to 
| those movements which pipe line carriers 
|usually undertake and perform; or, in 
|other words, where the movement is not 
|merely local and incidental to another 
business engaged in by the person so 
|transporting, such as the producing or 
refining of oil. 

“Thus, where a refiner maintains a 
main, trunk, or stem line from his re- 
| finery to an oil field or pool, the services 
‘he performs for himself are similar to 
those which pipe line carriers would 

otherwise render him. He should, there- 
fore, pay the tax as though he had in 
‘fact employed the services of a carrier. 
| “If, on the other hand, the movement 


tance, would be transportation and have 
cited numerous cases. 

In Motter v. Derby Oil Company, 16 
Fed. (2d) 717, the facts were that the 
Derby Oil Company operated and main- 
tain a refinery in Wichita, Kans. They 
also owned producing properties in 
Butler County, and operated and con- 
trolled 2 and 3-inch pipe lines connecting 
the greater part of its production with 
its refinery at Wichita, Kans. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
this was transportation, and I thoroughly 
agree with that honorable court, because 
it would be immaterial whether the oil 
was transported to a refinery or to a 
market, and if the transportation of the 
oil to a refinery or to a loading tank or 
to a main pipe line was the first step in 
the removal of the oil from the produc- 
ing field to the market or to the refinery 
it would certainly be transportation. 
Both plaintiff and defendant cite the 
case of Dixie Oil Company v. United 
States, 24 Fed. (2d) 804. 


Suit in Which Transportation 
Was Taxable Is Set Forth 


In this case the Dixie Oil Company had 
a producing lease approximately one mile 
and a half from the main line of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company. On 
the western part of the lease was located 
a battery of settling tanks. Near the 
eastern line of that lease there was a 
55,000-barrel tank used for storage pur- 
poses, 

_The company owned and operated the 
pipe line connecting the tanks on its 
lease with a loading rack on the Texas & 
Pacific Railway. The loading rack was 
also owned by the company. The oil 
produced was pumped from the wells 
into the tanks and from the tanks trans- 
ported to the loading rack, and from the 
loading rack into tank cars. 

If no tank cars were available the oil 
was stored in the storage tanks near the 
eastern boundary of the lease, and when 
the tank cars were available the oil was 
pumped from the storage tanks to the 
loading rack. The trial court in that 
case held that the movement of the oil 
by the Dixie Company from its lease to 
the loading rack was a taxable transpor- 
tation as meant and intended by the 
Revenue Act of 1918, and the case was 
affirmed. 

The Appellate Court in affirming the 
case said: 

“The production of the oil the extrac- 
tion of it from beneath the earth’s sur- 
face, and the preparation of it for trans- 
portation by depositing it in a settling or 
storage tank, were completed before the 
movement of 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


line (which was not a public utility) because of fire hazards and for con- 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


carried to such tanks by the company’s 


sed 
rter 


portation of it by pipe line as it would 
have been if the distance covered had 
greatly exceeded a mile and a half.” 

The opinion in this case is not incon- 
sistent with the holding of the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Derby 
Oil Company case, supra. Nor, in the 
opinion of the court, is either of these 
cases applicable to the case at bar. 

The plaintiff, it is true, stored his oil 
in his tanks by means of a pipe line, 
or, rather, a line of pipe, but pipe line as 
contemplated in this act carries with it 
the act of transportation. It is the pub- 
lic utility feature, and in the judgment 
of the court, it was used in that connec- 
tion with the idea of being a public 
utility. 

Now, the plaintiff in this case found it 
necessary to transport its oil from the 
storage tanks by means of gathering 
lines or branch lines to the main trunk 
pipe line. In other words, the transpor- 
tation of its oil had never begun. The 
use of the storage tanks in this case was 
more a means of conserving the oil and | 
preparing it for transportation than for | 
transportation itself. | 

The court finds no fault with the, 
authorities cited by the defendant, but 
|does not agree to their application to 
|the case at bar. The farmer gathers his 
corn in the field and conveys it by a 
wagon to his granary or he conveys his 
wheat from the field to the bin, and 
while this is actually transportation in 
one sense, it certainly is not transporta- 
tion with reference to marketing his 
grain, and it is apparent to the court 
that Congress had in mind that when- 
ever the movement of oil began from the 
possession of the producer to the market 
or to a refinery, that then transporta- 
tion as intended by this act began, but 
not before. 


Judgment’ Rendered 


In Favor of Plaintiff 


What would the producer do with his 
oil if the pipe line could not carry the oil 
produced, and he had no place to store it? 
Must he shut down his wells? Is the Gov- 
ernment prejudiced in any way by him 
storing his oil? Is the transportation | 
interfered with, or is the tax which the | 
|Government provides must be levied 
| upon transportation, whether it be by 
gathering the oil in the field or by con- 
veying it by branch pipe lines to the 
main trunk line, in any wise lessened? 
I think not. 

The Government receives the same tax 
that it would have received had this oil 
been taken directly from the well by 
means of a gathering line to the pipe line 
proper or to the loading rack or to the 
refmery. I am not of the opinion that 
every line of pipe is a pipe line as in- 
tended by this act. 

An oil field is filled with pipes, and the 
oil is taken from the well in pipes, but it 
!certainly would not be contended by the 
Government that that is a pipe line as 
contemplated by this act, which has ref- 
erence to a common carrier. 

If, therefore, the pipe line connecting 
the well to the storage tank was not a 
public utility, and did not perform the 
function ordinarily performed by other 
pipe lines in the vicinity, but was merely 
a means for producing and conserving 
the oil by the owner of the lease, and 
was not such a pipe line as is contem- 
plated under subdivision (e), Section 500 
of the Revenue Act of 1918, then the 
Commissioner had no power to assess a 
tax against the plaintiff for the trans- 
portation of its oil from the wells to the 
storage or settling tanks. 

Judgment is therefore rendered in 
favor of the plaintiff and against the de- 
fendant in the sum of $16,149,52, with 
j interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent 
'from Dec. 5, 1923, until paid. Exception 
is allowed defendant. 


Texas Seeks to Collect 
Tax From Telegraph Firm 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 17. 


The State of Texas takes the position 
that telegraph companies have been 
liable to the State franchise tax since 
1907, according to an oral statement by 
Assistant Attorney General, Rice M. 
Tilley. An attempt is being made to col-}| 
lect back taxes, penalties and interest 
amounting to more than $200,000 from 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., Mr. 
Tilley explained. 

The company has been operating in 
Texas without a permit, the Secretary 
|of the State of Texas, Mrs. Jane Y. Mc- 
Callum, stated orally. 

The company takes the position that 
dining car, sleeping car, and transporta- 
tion companies were exempt from the 
franchise tax and that it is a transpor- 
tation company, the Assistant Attorney 
General stated. The State will contend 
that the Western Union is not a trans- 
portation company, he declared. 

The Attorney General’s office is await- 
ing a reply from the company’s counsel 
as to whether the taxes and penalties 
will be paid or whether the State will 
be allowed to bring suit, according to 
Mr. Tilley. 


Louisiana Ruling Given 
. On Property Assessments 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Oct. 17. 

All local assessors have been notified 
that they have no authority to reduce 
or change assessments after the rolls 
have been approved by the State Tax 
Commissioner, according to Secretary 
George Wallace of the Commission. 

Act 211 of 1918 provides “that the 
Louisiana Tax Commission shall have 
power and authority to fix and equalize 
the value of property for the purpose of 
collecting the State taxes, not to exceed 
the actual cash value,” Secretary Wal- 
lace explained. 

That section does not prevent the as- 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Federal Bulletins on Children 
Cover Wide Range of Subjects 


More Than 800,000 Copies of Four Reports Alone 
Issued in Year 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


‘In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Isabelle M. Hopkins 


Director, Editorial Division, Children’s Division, Department of Labor 


ANY phases of child-welfare 

work are included in the publi- 

cations handled by the Editorial 
Division of the Children’s Bureau. 
More than 800,000 copies of the four 
popular bulletins on Prenatal Care, 
Infant Care, Child Care and Child 
Management, were distributed during 
the fiscal year ended June 30. The 
bulletins on Prenatal Care and Child 
Care, which are being revised, were 
available for distribution during part 
of the year only. 

Direct requests from parents for 
Infant Care were filled, but in order 
to reserve a supply for the individual 
parents it was necessary, as in former 
years, to curtail quantity requests 
coming from child-welfare organiza- 
tions, State and municipal departments 
of health and Members of Congress. 
During a three-month period when a 
count was kept of the number of these 
popular bulletins and folders refused, 
410,973 were sent out and as a result 
of cutting down quantity requests, 
141,987 were refused. 

Prenatal Care has been completely 
revised and to a large extent rewritten. 
This revision was considered at a 
meeting of the obstetrical advisory 
committee of the Bureau and will be 
issued within the next month. The 
new illustrated edition of Infant Care 
was issued in December, 1929, and 
Child Care, which is now in press, will 
be published during the present fiscal 
year. The revised edition of Child Care 
was considered by the Bureau’s pedia- 
tric committee at a meeting in Mont- 
real in May, 1930. The revised editions 
of Prenatal and Child Care are illus- 


trated also. : 


OPULAR bulletins have also been 

issued on such subjects as birth 
registration, baby-saving campaigns, 
nutrition, and recreation, and brief 
popular folders have been issued with 
such titles as From School to Work, 
Sunlight for Babies, What Builds 
Babies, Why Sleep and Out of Baby- 
hood Into Childhood—8- and 10-page 
folders. The Bureau also issues Baby’s 
Daily Time Cards, which consist of 
six cards of different colors, arranged 
so they can be hung on the wall. These 
cards, give suggestions for the care of 
the baby at different periods of his 
life up to his second birthday. 

During the fiscal year 1930 a new 
folder, Your Child’s Teggh, was pub- 
lished. A folder on PoSture of the 
Preschool Child is being prepared and 
Sunlight for Babies is being revised. 

The Editorial Division also handles 
the Bureau’s printing fund. At the 
end of each fiscal year, estimates are 
made for all publications which the 
Bureau expects to issue during the 
next two fiscal years. A three-year 
statement is furnished the Depart- 
ment of Labor in July of each year of 
the estimates for the next two fiscal 
years and the printing costs for the 
past fiscal year. A monthly statement 
is prepared of printing costs and esti- 
mates received for publications issued 
or sent to the Government Printing 
Office during each month. 

Requisitions for all mimeographing 
for the Bureau are prepared in the 
Editorial Division. One hundred and 
forty-six requisitions have been han- 
dled during last year. 


In the next of this series of articles 


* 


The present series deals with 


"THE following list of reports issued 

during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1930, is typical of the material 
handled by the Editorial Division of 
the Children’s Bureau: 

Reports issued: Seventeenth Annual 
Report of the Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
1929; The Promotion of the Welfare 
and Hygiene of Maternity and In- 
fancy—the administration of the act 
of Congress of Nov. 23, 1921, fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1928. Publication 
No. 194; Infant Care (revised July, 
1929). Publication No. 8; Child La- 
bor—Facts and Figures. Publication 
No. 197; Child Labor in New Jersey— 
Part 1, Employment of School Chil- 
dren, by Nettie P. McGill and Mary 
Skinner. Publication No. 192; Chil- 
dren in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries, 
a survey of conditions of work in seven 
States, by Ellen Nathalie Matthews. 
Publication No. 198; Juvenile Court 
Statistics, 1927, based on informa- 
tion supplied by 42 courts. First an- 
nual report. Publication No. 195; Ju- 
venile Court Statistics, 1928, based on 
information supplied by 65 courts. 
Second annual report. Publication No. 
200; Juvenile Delinquency in Maine. 
Publication No. 201; Youth and Crime, 
a study of the prevalence and treat- 
ment of delinquency among boys over 
juvenile-court age in Chicago, by 
Dorothy Williams Burke. Publication 
No. 196. 





* * * 


CHARTS, folders, and leaflets issued: 
Causes and Prevention of Neonatal 
Mortality, by Richard A. Bolt, M. D.; 
Infant Mortality in the Counties of 
the United States Birth-Registration 
States (map), 1923-1927; Midwifery in 
Denmark, by Dorothy Reed Menden- 
hall, M. D.; Prevention of Neonatal 
Mortality From the Obstetrician’s 
Point of View, by Fred L. Adair, M. 
D.; Rural Hospitals or Maternities of 
Canada, by Mrs. Jean T. Dillon, R. N.; 
Baby’s Daily Time Cards (six cards 
giving daily routine and training for 
babies from birth to two years of 
age). Revised February, 1930. Chart 
No. 14; Your Child’s Teeth. Folder 
No. 12; First Regular Employment 
Certificates Issued to Working Chil- 
dren in 1928. Analysis and Tabular 
Summary of State Laws Relating to 
Jurisdiction in Children’s Cases and 
Cases of Domestic Relations in the 
United States. Chart No. 17; Case 
Work Responsibility of Juvenile Courts, 
by Grace Abbott. (Reprinted from the 
proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, 1929); Community 
Care of Dependent, Delinquent, and 
Handicapped Children (revised). Folder 
No. 7; list of exhibits, July, 1929; list 
of publications, Jan. 2, 1930. 

Prenatal Care 


7 * * 
REPoRTS in press: 

(revised). Publication No. 4; Are 
You Training Your Child to Be Happy ? 
Publication No. 202; Child Labor in 
New Jersey—Part 3, Wage-Earning 
Children of Newark and Paterson. 
Publication No. 199; Eighteenth An- 
nual Report of the Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, 1930. 


The number of publications dis- 
tributed during the past year was 
1,563,463, an increase of 90,033 over 
the preceding year. 


on “Communications: Publications and 


Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 20, Ruth Van Deman, Chief, Division 
of Information, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, will 


discuss the bulletins of the Bureau. 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


St. Louis Tax on Gasoline 
Upheld by Missouri Court} 


State of Missouri: 

Jefffferson City, Oct. 17. 
The City of St. Louts gasoline tax of 
one-half cent per gallon is valid, the 
Missouri Supreme Court has held in a 
suit instituted by the Automobile Gaso- 
line Company. Sales of gasoline are not 
included in the basis of the St. Louis 
license tax on merchants, it was shown 
in reply to the company’s contention 
that the ordinance amounted to double 

taxation. 


Tariff Case Appeals 
Total 121 for Year 


61,750 Protests of Importers 
Heard in Customs Court 


Customs cases totaling 121 were de- 
cided by the United States Court of Cus- 
toms .and Patent Appeals during the fis- 
cal year which ended June 30, according 
to a statement issued by the Department 
of Justice Oct. 16. A total of 61,750 
cases involving protests by importers and 


others were decided by the United States 
Customs Court during the year, it was 
stated. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A report received at the Department 
of Justice from the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of customs litigation 
in New York City furnishes statistics 
of the operations of that office during the 
year which closed June 30, 1930, and 
shows that the number of customs cases 
decided during the year in the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals was 121. In the United States 
Customs Court 61,750 cases involving pro- 
tests by importers or others, were de- 
cided. Including reappraisements, appli- 
cations for review, etc., there were de- 
cided during the year a total of 71,365 
cases, 


In respect to the number of appeals 
pending before the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals it is 
shown that of the number of appeals filed 





it from plaintiff’s lease|sessment from being cancelled outright |during the year, namely 121, there were 


began. The oil’s journey to its destina-|if there has been a dual assessment or if | disposed of during the year 121, pending 
tion had begun when it left plaintiff’s| the property is exempt from taxation, he|at the end of,the year 62, the same num- 
premises, though that journey was in-| pointed out, but it does preclude the lo-|ber which was pending at the beginning 


terrupted by putting the oil in the load- cal assessors from making any otherlof the year. 


There were two appeals 


ing rack. The movement of the oil from |changes without permission after the |involving protests by American manufac- 
plaintiff’s lease preparatory to its being | original assessments have been approved|turers, both of which were decided in 


of said claims for |is from storage tanks to stills, which are | loaded into tank cars was as much trans-|by the Commission, 


their favor, 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


October 17 


Present: Acting Presiding Judge Os- 
ear E. Bland, and Associate Judges 
Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, 
and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs 


Upon agreement of counsel, William J. 
Graham, presiding judge, may participate 
in the consideration and decision of the 
cases argued today. 

No. 3349. Mills & Gibb Corp. v. United 
States. Cotton cloth, colored. Submitted | 
on brief by appellant, ahd argued by C. D. 
Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General for 
appellee. 

No. 3291. United States v. Kimball Dental 
Mfg. Co. Dental burrs, machine parts. 
Argued by Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant | 
Attorney General, for appellant, and by! 
David D. Stansbury for appellee. | 

No. 3331. Progressive Fine Arts Co. v.! 
United States. Paintings, oils. Argued by 
David D. Stansbury for appellant, and by 
Ralph Folks for appellee. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrided under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Cuban Readjustment to Current Economic 
Forces—T. I. B. No. 725. Bur. of For- | 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-27052 


Mississippi—Population Bull., 1st Series, 
15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Cen- 
sus, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. . 3830-27049 

Maryland—Population Bull., ist Series, 15th 
Census of S.: 193 Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

80-27048 

Radio Service Bull.—No. 162, Sept. 30, 1930. 
Radio Division, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

(15-262565) 

Forest Worker—Vol. 6, No. 5, Sept., 1930, 
Forest Service, U. §. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Extension Service Review—Vol. 1, No. 6, 
Oct., 1936. U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 

(Agr. 30-359) 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of U. S., 
Calendar Year 1929—Vol. I. Bur. of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, $1.50, (14-21466) 


Youngberg, J. Carlisle. 


Mew Books Receivell 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List. supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Harrison, Henry, ed. The light of day; 
an anthology of 202 unpublished poems 
by 129 contemporaries, edited by ... 
illustrated by John Funk. 111 p., illus. 
N. Y., H. Harrison, 1929. 30-21939 


Idleman, Finis Schuyler. The Alpine glow, 
by Finis S. Idleman. 17 p. Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., 1930. 30-22065 

Johnson, Ella A. Jolly drills for children, 
a collection of drills for primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grammar grades. 

Chicago, T. S. Denison & co., 
1929. 30-21829 

Mercier, Louis Sebastien. ... The picture 
of Paris, before & after the revolution, 
by ... Translated with an introduction 
by Wilfrid and Emilie Jackson. (The 
Broadway library of xviii century French 
literature.) 225 p. London, G. Routledge 
& sons, 1929. 30-21923 

One for posterity. 174 p. N. Y., H. Harri- 
con, 1929. 4 30-21923 

Osler, Sir William, bart. The principles 
and practice of medicine, designed for the 
use of practitioners and students of 
medicine, originally written by the late 
Sir William Osler. 11th ed. rev. by 
Thomas McCrae. 1237 p., illus. N. Y,, 
D. Appleton, 1930. 30-21879 

Peet, Harriet E. Number games and stories, 
by ...and Frank L. Clapp. 182 p., illus. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 

30-218 

Perry, Maude Alice. Dietetics and nutri- 
tion. 332 p. St.Louis, The C. V. Mosby 
co., 1930. 30-21881 

Peters, Fred Joseph, 1882, comp. Railroad, 
Indian and pioneer prints by N. Currier 
and Currier & Ives, compiled by ... 
being a pictorial eheck list and collation. 
106 p., illus. N. Y., Antique bulletin pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 3830-21956 

Pulliam, Roscoe. Extra-instructional c- 
tivities of the teacher. (Teacher trails 
series.) 459 p., illus. Garden City, N. ¥., 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 30-21831 

Ragsdale, Lulah. ... If I see green. 63 
p. N. Y., H. Harrison, 1929. 30-21936 

Ripley, Sherman. The Raggedies in Fairy- 
land, by .. . illustrated by Harrison Cady. 
96 p., illus. N. Y., Rand, McNally & 
co., 1930. 30-21930 

Robertson, Mrs..Clyde. They rise accusing. 
64 p. N. Y., H. Harrison, 1930. 30-21927 

Rutherford, Joseph F. War or _ peace, 
which? 63 p., illus. Brooklyn, Interna- 
tional Bible students association, Watch 
tower Bible & tract society, 1930. 30-22066 

Shaw, Edward Richard. The national ques- 
tion book; a comprehensive review of 
the common and high school studies, de- 
signed for teachers, pupils, and home 
study, by... Rev. and enl. ed. by A. 
¢ Craig. 534 p. N. Y., Noble and 

oble, 1930. 30-21834 

Singing Davids: Isobel Stone, Evelyn M, 
Watson, Edwin Leibfreed and _ others. 
96 p. N. Y., H. Harrison, 1930. 30-21926 

Social service directory- of Philadelphia. 
1 v. Philadelphia, Pa., The Council mf 
social agencies of the Welfare federatitn 
of Philadelphia, 1930. 30-22043 

Steward, Sam M. Pan and the fire-bird, 
by ... introduction by Benjamin Musser. 
59 p. N. Y., H. Harrison, 1930. 30-21934 

Titchmarsh, Edward Charles. The zeta- 
function of Riemann. (Cambridge tracts 
in mathematics and mathematical physics, 
no. 26.) 104 p. Cambridge, Eng., The 
University press, 1930. 30-21876 

Turner, Albert Morton, ed. Malory to Mrs. 
Behn; speciment of early prose fiction, 
selected and edited by ... and Percie 
Hopkins Turner. (Nelson’s English se- 
ries; general editor—E. Bernbaum.) 418 
Pp. Y., T. Nelson and sons, 1930. 

30-21940 

Wall, Alexander, Analyzing financial state- 
ments, by ... and Raymond W. Dun- 
ning. 368 p. N. Y., American institute 
of banking, 1930. 30-22047 

White, Margaret L. Teachers’ manual for 
Do and learn readers; first year... by 

. and Alice Hanthorn. 220 p., illus. 

N. Y., American book co., 1930. 

30-21832 


Baby bear, story 
by .. .; pictures by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. 55 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y4, 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 30-2193, 
Williamson, Hamilton. Little elephant, 
story by...; pictures by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. 55 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 30-21931 
4 Natural gas, Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing industry. 185 p. 
San Francisco, Schwabacher-Frey co., 
1930. 30-21887 


Anderson, Carl Thomas. The Carl Ander- 
son cartoon course. 4 v., illus. Madison, 
Wis., The Print Shop, 1929. 30-22030 

Barton, Olive Roberts. Bramble bush rid- 
dles, by . . .; illustrations by Clarence 
Biers. 168 p., illus. N. Y., Rand, Me- 
Nally & co., 1930. 30-22053 

Bean, Leona. Simplified typewriting (brief 
course). 95 p., illus. Grand Rapids, 
Knickerbocker press, 1929. 30-22069 

Beck, Ellis William. Selections from the 
work of . . . and Norman M. Tinkham 
- . - 1919-1929. 102 p., illus. Jamestown, 
N. Y., Journal press, 1930. 30-22029 

Brooks, Walter Rollin. More to and again, 
by -;. with illustrations by Kurt 

306 p., illus. N, Y., A. A. Knopf, 

30-22055 

Cadman, Samuel Parkes. Imagination. 87 

p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 
30-22340 

Davidson, Victor. History of Wilkinson 
County, by . ..; published by the John 
Ball chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can revolution. 645 p. Macon, Ga., Press 
of the J. W. Burke co., 1930, 30-22082 

Dewald, Ernest Theodore. Pietro Lorenzetti. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton university, 
1916.) 38 p., illus. Cambridge, Harvard 
university press, 1930. 30-22038 

Douglas, Norman. Good-bye to western cul- 
ture; some footnotes on East and West. 
241 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 

30-22087 

Elm, Ienar Ewald. Manual of flight. 157 p., 

illus. Phil., David McKay co., 1930. 


Williamson, Hamilton. 


q 


Wiese. 
1930. 


30-22052 
Finley, Max, c--np. The Elvins book list, 
compiled! by . - and Georgia O’Hare, 
Junior and senior high schools, Elvins, 
Missouri. 80 p. Elvins, Mo., Board of 
education, 1929. 30-22) 
Forsman, Guy C. Latin practice book; t 
year. 128 p., illus. St. Louis, Mo., 
Webster publishing co., 1929. 30-22056 
Freese, Ernest Irving. Perspective projec- 
tion; a simple and exact method of mak. 
ing perspective drawings. 43 p., illus 
N. Y., The Pencil points press, 1930. 


30-22317 

Gifford, . Edward Winslow, comp.’ Cali- 
fornian Indian nights entertainments; 
stories of the creation of the world, of 
man, of fire, of the sun, of thunder, etc.; 
of coyote, the land of the dead, the sky 
land, monsters, animal people, etc., com- 
piled by .. . and Gwendoline Harris 
Block. 323 p. Glendale, Calif., The 
Arthur H. Clark co., 1930. 30-22081 
Hispanic society of America. Catalogue of 
sculpture (sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies) in the collection of the Hi:panic 
society of America, compiled by Beatrice 
I. Gilman, with 168 illustrations. (His- 
panic notes & monographs; essays, stud- 
ies, and brief biographies issued by the 
Hispanic society of America. Catalogue 
series.) 360 p., illus. N. Y., Printed 
by order of the Trustees, 1930. 30-22034 
Horton, Guy Bertram. Fifty programs. 57 
p. Montpelier, Vt., 1930. 30-22328 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
| New York—-Eighteenth Annual Report of 
the International Association of Dairy 
and Milk Inspectors including Papers 
Read at, the Annual Convention in Mem 
phis, Tenn., Oct. 7, 8 and 9, 1929, Pav 

B. Brooks, Secretary-Treasurer, State © 
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Missouri Court to Act in Matter Governor Held Not to Have: 


Defaulted Policy 


Lower Benches Sustained 
Company in Refusing to 
Reinstate Insurance After 


Reexamination 
———_ « 


State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 17. 


The New York Court of Appeals has 
granted an application for leave to ap- 
peal in the case of Joseph Schwartz v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society which 
was an action to reinstate three life in- 
surance policies. ; 

The evidence introduced at the trial 
had indicated that the insured had failed 
to pay premiums within the grace pe- 
riod on two policies. The days of grace 
had not expired on the third policy when 
the insured mailed a check covering pre- 
miums for the three policies and inter- 
est. When the company refused to ac- 
cept the check, the insured presented 
i@nbelf at the office of the insurance 
company which then received it on con- 
dition that he be physically examined. 
These facts were admitted at the trial. 

After the examination the defendant 
refused to reinstate the policies, and at- 
tempted to return the premiums after 
about three months, informing the in- 
sured “that after careful consideration, 
reinstatement of the policies has been 
decj\ined.” During the trial the court held 
that one of the policies should be rein- 
stated, to which the company consented. 


Company Won Judgment 
It was stated at the trial that the 


agent of the insurance company had no- | 
tified the insured by letter “that all the | 


premiums have been paid and these cases 
are going through the regular procedure 
of restoration. You will receive your 
receipt within the next few days.” 

Justice Thomas C. T. Crain, before 
whom the action was tried, found at spe- 
cial term that the evidence established 
the-insured was in good health but was 
overweight when he applied for rein- 
statement and by reason of that fact did 
not meet the company’s standards of in- 
surability. The court also held that the 
insurance company “did not capriciously 
or in bad faith or without justifiable rea- 
son refuse to reinstate” the two policies 
and rendered judgment for the com- 

Ye 

Wie insured appealed from the deci- 
sion with respect to the two policies 
which the court declined to reinstate and 
the appellate division affirmed the judg- 
ment without opinion. 

Alex Davis, of Goldstein & Goldstein, 
representing the insured, made applica- 
tion for leave to appeal to the Court of 
Appeals, which was opposed by Peter C. 
“Mann, of Alexander & Green, represent- 
ing the insurance company. 


State Regulation 
—of— — 


Public Utilities 


Arkansas 


The Missouri Pacific Transportation Co., 
subsidiary of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
has leased several Pickwick-Greyhound bus 
lines in eastern Arkansas and has taken 
a 

California 

Transfer of the various properties of the 
Key System Transit Co, has been author- 
ized by the Railroad Commission under a 
reorganization plan resulting from the sale 
of the properties in foreclosure proceed- 
ings. The Key System, Ltd., was authorized 
to purchase the electric inteurban lines, 

e Key Terminal Railway, Ltd., to pur- 
chase the terminal, wharves, etc., the East 
Bay Street Railways, Ltd., to purchase the 
East Bay traction lines, and the East Bay 
Motor Coach Lines, Ltd., to purchase the 
coach lines. Capital stock of no par value 
was authorized to be issued in payment for 
the properties. 

The’ San Diego Electric Railway Co. has 
withdrawn its application for permission 
to substitute bus service for its present 
street railway service between San Diego 
and Coronado. ; 

The Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., 
has been authorized to issue 120,000 shares 
of series C 5% per cent preferred stock, 
par value totaling $3,000,000, and sell them 
at not less thaw $24 a share, the proceeds 
to be used in part to reimburse the treasury 
for uncapitalized expenditures of $9,124,285. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has ap- 
plied for permission to purchase the gas 
and electric systems serving the campus 
of Stanford University for $25,000 and 
$27,810, respectively. : 

The same company applied for authority 
to reimburse its treasury in the sum of 
$27,478,340 for capital expenditures made 
up to July 31, 1930. The estimated cost of 
new construction for the second half of 
1930 and the year 1931 was announced as 
$16,510,000. The company seeks to issue 
common stock, preferred stock and bonds. 

The Taylor-Truck-A-Way, Ltd., has been 
authorized to operate motor service for the 
transportation of automobiles between Long 
Beach and Los Angeles, on one hand, and 
various points in southern California over 
18 routes, using equipment designed to 
carry three automobiles from Ford plants. 

Illinois 

Gposition on the part of gas utilities 
to the proposed pipe line of the Panhandle 
Illinois Pipe Line Co. has been withdrawn 
upon amendment of the application to pro- 
vide that the natural gas company will not 
egete with distributors of artificial gas 
bwe ‘will deliver fuel to such utilities at 
wholesale prices. The application has been 
heard in part by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission and continued to Oct. 21. A 
witness for the Panhandle company testified 
that there are natural gas reserves in the 
Texas Panhandle fields sufficient to serve 
the entire proposed Missouri-Kansas pipe 
line for at least 39 years. 

The Chicago & North Western Railroad 
has filed application for authority to op- 
erate as 4 motor carrier between Chicago 
and several cities, extending to the Iowa 
State line. 

The Keeshin Motor Express Co., Inc., has 
applied for authowity to transport property 
between Chicago and about 35 cities and 
villages in northern Illinois. 

ndiana 

The Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
has applied to the Public Service Commis- 
sion for permission to make effective an 
alternative rate schedule for gas service 
based on “therm” consumption, or heating 
value instead of cubic feet, A “therm” is 
100,000 British thermal units. 

The Vincennes Street Railway Co. has 
been authorized to increase its fare from 
5 cents to 7 cents, with four tokens for 25 
cents. 


Rubber Exports to Cuba 
American manufacturers supply Cuba 
with the bulk of its imports of me- 
chanical rubber goods. European prod- 
ucts are said to be cheaper but cannot 
compete on a quality or service basis. 
(Daepartment of Commerce.) 


o@er operation of the Bluebonnet Stage | 


Earlier Denied Con- 
sideration 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct 17. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri Oct. 
13 ordered stricken from the records a 
motion by the Attorney General and Su- 
perintendent of Insurance to set aside an 
order denying a petition for an account- 
ing of excess premiums collected by fire 
insurance companies during litigation 
over a rate reduction ordered in 1922. 
The court, on its own motion, set aside 
the order and set the case for a hearing 
and an opinion. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Joseph B. Thompson, last July asked 
that a commissioner be appointed to have 
supervision over the refunding of the ex- 
cess premiums charged by 215 stock fire 
insurance companies between the date of 
the reduction order and the termination 
of the litigation by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States Apr. 
14, 1930, in the case of National Fire 
Insurance Co. v. Thompson (V U. S. 
Daily 494). 

The State Supreme Court at that time 
denied Mr. Thompson’s application, hold- 
ing that it had no jurisdiction. Since 
then, however, the court has decided to 
assume jurisdiction. In his original ap- 
plication Mr. Thompson stated that un- 
less a supervisor was named his depart- 
ment would have no supervision over the 
refunding of premiums, would not know 
just how much was returned and would 
have no accounting. 


Most Diseases Show 








| 
| 


Only Typhoid Fever and In- 
fantile Paralysis Register 
Increase 


All communicable diseases except ty- 
phoid fever and_ infantile -paralysis 
showed a decrease in the number of 
cases reported for the week ended Sept. 
27, compared with the corresponding week 
of last year, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Public Health Service Oct. 
17. The number of deaths from influenza 
and pneumonia was also less than in the 
same week of last year, it was stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in‘ 


the following table are situated in ali 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
|mated aggregate population of more than 
81,760,000. The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,165,000. Weeks erded Sept. 27, 
1930, and Sept. 28, 1929. ’ 
| Cases Reported 
Diphtheria: 

46 States 

NT See sushoeeehsuiv'oe6sici 
Measles: 
i 45 States... 
| 97 cities .. 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

97 cities ; 
Infantile Paralysis: 

46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States .... 
97 cities 
Smallpox: 

46 States ....... 

97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

97 cities 

Deaths Reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

90 cities 


1930 
. 1,058 
350 


1929 
1,564 


745 


77 


111 
55 


143 


1,696 
571 


24 


743 
117 


410 


Navy Awards Contract 
For New Aircraft Carrier 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

hull and machinery at $14,600,000, set- 
ting aside $4,400,000 for armor and ar- 
mament.~ The lowest bid received on 
Sept. 3 for hull and machinery was $15,- 
560,000. 

_ Recommendations for minor changes 
in design which would bring the Navy 
Department’s estimates within the limit 
of cost were presented to Secretary 
Adams by Rear Adm. H. E. Yarnell, U. 
S. N., Chief of the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing, and Rear Adm. George R. Rock, 
Construction Corps, U. S. N., Chief of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
These recommendations were placed by 
Secretary Adams before the General 
Board for consideration. Upon comple- 
tion of the General Board’s study, the 
recommendations were adopted and the 
contract awarded. 

The new carrier, which will have a 
designed displacement of 13,800 tons, 
is the first aircraft carrier in the United 
States Navy designed from the keel up 
for aircraft work in the Fleet. Appro- 
priations totaling $4,050,000 have been 
| made by Congress for starting construc- 
| tion. 








‘Broadcast and Wireless Applications 


Filed With Federal Radio Commission 


New Applications for Licenses, Construction Permits and 


Other Privileges 


| Broadcasting and wireless applications 

'yeceived by the Federal Radio Commis- 

sion were announced Oct. 17 as follows: 
Broadcasting applications: 


| quest 


pany, Inc. 

WMMN, Holt-Rowe Novelty Company, 
| Fairmont, W. Va., request for authority to 
voluntarily assign license to the Holt-Rowe 
Broadcasting Company. 

WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Royal Oak, Mich., modification of 
license to change time from % time to 
unlimited on 1,310 ke. . 


WIAS, Morris W. Poling and James F. 


‘issued May 12, 1980, to change equipment. 

WTAX, WTAX, Inc., Streator, Ill, license 
to cover construction permit issued June 
24, 1930, to move transmitter and studio 
from 115 South Vermillion Stréet, Streator, 
‘to 416 East Capitol Avenue, Springfield, IIL, 
‘install new equipment, and increase power 
from 50 w. to 100 w. on 1,210 ke. 

KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
on a 5-acre tract about two miles from 
Dodge City, Kans., modification of license 
to move studio from outside of Dodge City 
to the First National Bank Building, cor- 





Decrease From 929 


499 | 


212 | 


WTAM, WTAM, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, re- | 
for authority to voluntarily assign | 
| license to the National Broadcasting Com- | 


Poling, Poling Electric Company, Ottumwa, | 
!ITowa, license to cover construction permit | 


Be Written 
2 


Only by Resident Agents 


* 


Attorney General Says Companies Must Place Business 
Through Florida Representatives Who Alone Have Right 
To Divide Commissions With Foreign Agents 


State of Florida: +allowed and paid by such company or¢surance company to credit a part of the 


Tallahassee, Oct. 17. 


The purpose and intent of the Florida 
resident agent law is subserved by the 
employment of a Florida agent as a 
real factor in the negotiation of insur- 
ance rather than as a “mere rubber 
stamp” to countersign the policy with 
whose terms he has had nothing to do 
in the matter of negotiation or other- 
wise, Attorney General Fred H. Davis 
recently ruled in an opinion to the State 
Treasurer and Insurance Commissioner, 
W. V. Knott. 

Mr. Davis held, in response to an in- 
quiry from Mr. Knott, that an insur- 
ance company may issue its policies 
only through resident agents to whom 
the full and usual commission must be 
paid. While the law permits resident 
agents to divide their commissions with 
nonresident agents on business procured 
by the latter and sent to the Florida 
agents for countersignature, Mr. Davis 
stated that this provision is permissive 
only to agents and not to the compa- 
nies. J 

There is no authority under the law, 
he ruled; for insurance companies to 
prepare policies outside the State and 
merely forward them to some local 
agent for countersignature as a rubber 
stamp process for a part of the commis- 
sion allowed. 


Opinion Given by 
| Attorney General 


The opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: This is in answer to your re- 
quest of Sept. 25 for my opinion as to 
the legal effect of section 6237, Compiled 
General Laws, which provides that re- 
newal of licenses to insurance companies 
to transact business in this State shall 
only be issued after the secretary or man- 
ager of the company has made oath that 
no policy or contract to insurance Ccov- 
ering property located in the State of 
Florida has been issued, written or 
placed during the 12 months preceding, 
except by resident local agents of such 
company, and that the said local agent 
has received the full, entire and actual 
commission duly allowed its agents for 
such service. 

Section 6235, Compiled General Laws, 
provides that all policies of insurance 
against loss by fire to property located 
in this State must be “issued and coun- 
tersigned” by local agent who is a resi- 
dent of this State, regularly commis- 
| sioned and licensed as such, and that 
such local agent shall receive on each 
policy the “full and usual commission” 











Interim Rep 


| Progress in the power and gas utility 
| inquiry has been continued without sub- 
stantial interruption, despite the loss of 
lreports and field analysis sheets in the 
fire of Aug. 30, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced Oct. 17 in making 
public the text of an interim report trans- 
mitted to the Senate. , 

Field worle on the Pacific coast and in 
Minnesota has been carried on, the Com- 
mission said, and an engineering inspec- 
tion of generating stations, transmission 
lines, and distribution systems in the 
Northwest and in the Pacific coast States 
has been completed. . 

Public hearings will be resumed in No- 
vember, the report explained. The full 
'text of the Commission’s announcement 
follows: 

The report, the first to be sent to the 
Senate since July 15, shows that the fire 
lof Aug. 30, which wrecked the building 
formerly housing the Commission, de- 
stroyed reports prepared for introduc- 
tion in public hearings relating to eight 
companies concerning which hearings 
had not been held up to that time. Other 
|losses in the fire include field analysis 
sheets as well as exhibits pertaining to 
five other companies. 


Description of Damage 


Resulting From Fire 

Much time and expense have been re- 
quired and more will be needed to re- 
place the lost documents, but prosecution 
of the investigation, as ordered by the 
Senate, has proceeded without substan- 
tial interruption and one series of hear- 
|ings has been held since the fire. _ 
Progress in field work on the Pacific 
|eoast as well as in Minnesota and in 
| the offices of several holding and operat- 


~ 





Are Announced 


€ 


ner Second Avenue and Spruce Street, 


Dodge City. 
WEDC, Emil Denemark, Inc., 3860 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., modification of license 
|to increase power from 100 w. to 250 w. 
on 1,210 ke. 
KRE, First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, 2337 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, 
Calif., modification of license to move stu- 
dio to 2845 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
Applications (other than broadcasting) : 
ME, Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., 
Duluth, Minn., renewal application to re- 
place 4-R-C-425 and 4-R-C-430 which was 
submitted under name of Midwest Wireless 
Co., Ine, 
WAB, WAC, WAD, WAE, WAF, RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to May 11, 1931. 
WGU, RCA Communications, Inc., San 
|}Juan, P. R., modification of license for 
change in frequency to 6,852.5 ke., limited 
public service. 
W6XG, General Electric Co., assignment 
of experimental license to National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc. 
KOP, Press Wireless, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., renewal of limited public license 
for 7,340, 15,730 ke., 5 kw. 
W3XE, Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., renewal of experimental license 
for 1,604, 2,398, 8,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 
12,850, 17,300 ke., 500 w. 





: 








| already been required and more will yet 
be needed in replacing these. There was 


association to its agents on business writ- 
ten or done by them for it. 


The only modification of the provi- 
sions of sections 6235 and 6237 are those 
to be found in section 6216, Compiled 
General Laws, which provides that it 
shall be lawful for any agent in Florida 
to divide with any nonresident agent reg- 
ularly authorized and licensed in his own 
State the commission on business which 
shall have been procured and sent or 
caused to be sent to the Florida agent 
for countersignature as required by law. 

My construction of section 6216 is 
that said section is permissive only to 
the agent and not to’the insurance com- 
pany. 

The law requires the insurance com- 
pany to issue its policies through local 
agents only. It also requires that such 
local agents shall be paid for such serv- 
ice “the full and usual commission al- 
lowed and paid by such company or as- 
sociation to its agents on business writ- 
ten - done by them for it.” 


Oath Required of 
Insurance Officers 


In addition the law also requires that 
the responsible officer of the insurance 
company make a specific oath that the 
terms of the law have been complied 
with by paying the agent “the full, en- 
tire and usual commission due and al- 
lowed.” . 

In my judgment there is nothing in 
section 6216, Compiled General Laws, 
which repeals or modifies the terms of 
sections 6235 and 6237, in so far as the 
insurance company as a company is con- 
cerned. The only effect of section 6216 
is to allow the agent of his own voli- 
tion and for his own benefit to make an 
agreement with another agent located 
outside the State to give such out of the 
State agent a part of the local agent’s 
commission, when the out of the State 
agent has procured insurance business 
and forwarded such business to the 
local agent. : 

In my opinion the law requires that 
the local agent prepare the policy and 
make the arrangements with the insured 
and collect from the insurance company 
in the first\instance the full, entire and 
usual commission on such insurance. If 
the local agent has had the business 
sent to him by an out of the State agent, 
he is then permitted to divide his com- 
missions received from the insurance 
company with such out of the State 
agent as a transaction between agents. 
Or the local agent may instruct the in- 





Federal Trade Commission’s Inquiry 
Into Utilities Progresses Despite Fire 


ort to Senate Shows Investigations Did Not 
Suffer Substantial Interruption 


ing companies, is outlined in the report 
and there is announced the status of 
printed interim reports showing that all 
volumes covering the publicity phase 
proper and a part of the financial di- 
vision of the inquiry have been printed.| 

Full text of the interim report is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 
in Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, approved Feb. 15, 
1928, regarding the investigation of cer- 
tain electric power and gas utility com- 
panies, that this Commission “report to 
the Senate within each 30 days after 
the passage of the resolution and finally 
on the completion of the investigation,” 
upon the matters specified in the reso- 
lution, and that it transmit therewith 
the stenographic report of the evidence 
taken, this twenty-sixth interim report 
covering the period from July 15, 1930, 
to date, is respectfully submitted. 

The fire which on Aug. 30, 1930, 
wrecked the building then occupied 
by the Federal Trade Commission, de-| 
stroyed the reports which Commission | 
examiners had prepared for public hear- 
ings relating to eight companies, as to| 
which hearings had not been held up to 
that date, destroyed some or all of the 
field analysis sheets, together with many 
prepared exhibits pertaining to four 
other companies, and also the exhibits 
prepared by Commission accountants to 
accompany the report-on a thirteenth 
company. Much time and expense have 





additional lors of the time of most of 
that portion of the personnel employed 
in Washington at the time of the fire, 
because of ‘interruption of their work 
and of diversion of their time and ef- 
forts to salvaging equipment and re- 
conditioning water-damaged work papers. | 
Nevertheless, the prosecution of the in- 
vestigation, as ordered by the Senate, 
has proceeded without substantial in- 
terruption, 

_ Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1, 2, 1930, pub- 
ic hearings were held on all phases of 
the inquiry relative to Carolina Power 
and Light Company and the Minnesota 
Power and Light Company, operating 
companies in the Electric Bond & Share 
group. 


Plants of Pacific Coast 


Companies Examined 


Since the last interim report a field | 
engineering inspection and study of the 
generating stations, transmission lines 
and distribution systems of the large 
gas and electric operating companies in 
the Pacific Northwest and Pacific Coast 
States has been completed. A similar 
study was also made of the Minnesota 
Power & Light Company. This work 
covers a careful inspection of the oper- 
ating properties, and a critical study of 
the operating statistics and operating 
costs of electric and gas companies. 

The field accounting examination of 
the books of account of five holding 
companies and six operating companies | 
was continued and the Commission’s ac- 
countants completed the accounting ex- 
amination of one holding company and 
of eight important operating companies. 
Examination was also made of the ex- 
tent and method of intercompany con- 
trol and management of a number of! 
holding companies and of their subsidi-! 








commission to such foreign agent and 
charge it against his account. 

In my opinion there is no authority 
under the law for an insurance com- 
pany to prepare and send policies’ to 
local agents for countersignature where 
the agent does not receive the full, en- 
tire and usual commission which would 
be due and allowed him as if he had 
originally negotiated the insurance and 
prepared the policy in his own office. 
In. fact, the law contemplates that poli- 
cies of insurance on property located in 
Florida shall be negotiated and prepared 
by Florida agents and not by out of the 
State agents or by the insurance com-| 
pany itself, and then merely forwarded | 
into Florida for countersignature by 
some local arent. 


Limitations on 
Foreign Agents 


If an out of the State agent procures 
the business for the insurance company, | 
it is of course permissible for such out 
of the State agent under section 6216 
to take the matter up with the local 
agent in Florida, in order that the con- 
tract may be prepared and issued. But 
the practce of insurance companies in 
preparing policies outside the State and 


| required by the constitution with respect 





merely forwarding them to some local 
agent for counter-signature as a sort! 
of rubber stamping process for a part of 
the commissions allowed on policies, is} 
in my judgment a clear violation of sec- | 
tions 6235 and 6237. | 
_, A theory of the law is that the public | 
shall be given the protection which is; 
afforded by having a local agent confer 
with the insured, go over his insurance 
problem with him, examine the property, 
and select and tender to him the kind of 
insurance contract which is best suited 
to cover the risk contemplated. While 
the indirect consequence of the law is of 
course to increase the amount of com- 
missions which may be earned by Florida 
agents, this is not its princpal purpose, 
nor would it be sustainable as a valid 


= if that were the sole object of the 
aw. 


Consequently, the statute must be con- 
strued in such way that the purpose and | 
intent of same will be subserved by the} 
employment of the local Florida agent as | 


|a real factor in the negotiation of the in- 


surance, rather than the employment of | 
him as a mere rubber stamp to counter- | 
sign the policy with whose terms he has 
had nothing to do in the matter of nego- 
tiation, draftsmanship or otherwise. 


ary and affiliated operating, dnanage- 
ment, servicing and investment com- 
panies. 

Further public hearings on all phases 
of the investigation covering one of the 
large holding companies, it is expected, 
will be held early in November. 

The transcript of testimony taken Sept. 
29 to Oct. 2, 1930, inclusive, relative to 
the Carolina Power & Light Company 
and Minnesota Power & Light Company 
bearing the page numbers 11581 to 11857 
inclusive, is transmitted herewith. Ac- 
companying this report are also exhibits 
introduced at said hearings numbered 
4704 to 4714 inclusive. 


The transcript of all hearings on the 
publicity or propaganda phase of the 
inquiry has now been printed as Parts 
1 to 20, inclusive, of the Senate print. 
Selections from the exhibits produced at 
said hearings numbered from 1 to 
4,514 inclusive, as well as the association 
exhibits introduced by counsel for the 
utilities, numbered from 1 to 30, in- 
clusive, have also been printed in volumes 
bearing numbers which correspond to 
numbers given the printed transcript of 
testimony wherein said exhibits are re- 
ferred to. Further testimony and exhib- 
its as to this phase of the resolution have 
been or will be offered in the hearings re- 
lating to individual groups or companies. 

The transcript of the testimony and| 
accompanying exhibits relating to Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Company have been 
printed as Part 22 of the Senate print. 





Now Is Declared to Own Radio Set | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


per thousand of population than the re- 
mainder of the country, Mr. Jones said. 

The statement regarding exports fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Total exports of radio apparatus dur- | 
ing the 1930 period amounted to $11,904,- | 
171, an increase of $15,050 over the total | 
for the eight months of 1929. 

“Shipments of receiving sets alone 
totaled $5,583,301 during the 1930 period | 
as compared with $4,620,922 for the eight 
months of 1929; receiving tubes, $1,592, 
578 in comparison with $1,112,096, and | 
receiving set components, $2,201,736 as | 
aganst $2,194,200. 

“Canada was the leading market for| 
radio apparatus during the first eight | 
months of 1930. Italy is becoming an 


increasingly more important market for| States as of Jul 1, 1930 s i- 
radio apparatus and during the month of | te ot erg 


August shipments of receiving sets to| 


that country were valued at $52,325 and | 
feceiving 


while shipments of loud speakers | 


amounted to $41;436. | 
+ 


Alabama 

Arizona 

NEON oo.) ccccceenabuians co 
California . 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Tdaho 

SORE. cab ca ceeKie . 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loujsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts .......... ° 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


1,470,000 
172,000 
219,000 

29,000 
105,000 
124,000 
111,000 

42,000 

1,060,000 
348,000 
310,000 
195,000 

92,000 
121,000 
80,000 
115,000 
656,000 
627,000 
239,000 
48,000 
483,000 


Total 


;that insurance be carried by the State 


sete eeeeereee eeeeer 


Complied With Provi- 
sions of Law 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Oct. 17. 
A Sunday is to be counted in the “two 
days before adjournment” of the In- 
diana General Assembly during’ which 
two days the Governor may, by so- 
called “pocket veto,” reject bills pre- 
sented to him if such two days fall so 
that Sunday might be included, the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana has just ruled 
with respect to a bill held to be validly 
enacted without the Governor’s signa- 

ture. ; 
The bill in question, pertaining to the 
establishment of two separate superior | 
courts for Delaware and Grant Counties | 
and the jurisdiction of such courts, | 
passed the General Assembly on Friday, | 
Mar. 8, 1929, it was explained. It was 
presented to the Governor on the ol| 
lowing day. Final adjournment of the 
assembly occurred on Monday, Mar. 11, 
1929. The court held that the presenta- 
tion of the bill to the Governor occurred 
prior to two days next previous to the 

final adjournment of the assembly. 

The Governor did not approve the bill, 
return it to the house in which it orig- 
inated or file it within five days after 
the adjournment with his objections in 
the office of the Secretary of State, as 


to bills presented to him except those 
presented in the two days before final 
adjournment. 

The court therefore ruled that the bill 
became a law without the signature or 
disapproval of the Governor within the 
time allowed by law. 


Insurance Proposed 
On Security Deposits 


| 


Nebraska Officers Suggest, 
Protection of Bonds Filed 
With State 





State of Nebraska: 
; Lincoln, Oct. 17. 

The Attorney General, C. A. Sorensen, 
and the State Auditor, L. B. Johnson, 
have suggested that insurance be pro- 
vided to protect securities in the care 
and custody of the State. | 

At present Mr. Johnson has custody of | 
securities valued at $6,000,000, some of 
which are negotiable. These have been 
deposited by banks as security for de- 
posits of State funds as authorized by 
the last Nebraska Legislature. Under 
that law no provision was made for in- 
creasing the bond of the State Auditor 
or for insurance to protect the securities 
deposited by the banks. 

The secretary of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, C. G. Bliss, has a 
large amount of securities in his custody 
and care, many of them being deposits 
of insurance companies. The State 
Treasurer is custodian of $14,000,000 of 
bonds, but these are nonnegotiable. 

“There has been discussion of a blanket 
insurance policy,” Mr. Johnson stated 
orally Oct. 10. “We have no funds to 
pay premiums on fidelity or burglary in-: 
surance, but I am informed insurance 
companies are willing to issue policies 
and await the action of the next Legis- 
lature for reimbursements of the pre- 
miums. To cover all securities in three | 
departments, including the State Treas- 
ury, would cost $5,000 a year in pre- 
miums.” 

Attorney. General Sorensen said, “I 
will recommend to the next Legislature 


on its securities.” 


Transcript of the hearings and the ac- 
companying exhibits as to the Electric) 
Bond & Share and allied holding com- 
panies, American Power & Light Com- 
pany and Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration are being printed as Part 23. 
The transcript and exhibits relating to | 
the W. B. Foshay Company group and 
the National Power & Light Company 
(the latter being a holding company of 
the Electric Bond & Share group) are in 
page proof and will appear as Parts 24 
and 25 of the Senate print. 





Every Other Family in United States | 


“Mexico imported $89,379 worth of | 
radio receiving sets from the United! 
States and New Zealand, $77,727 worth. | 
Argentina and Uruguay each took ap- 
proximately $39,000 worth of these sets. | 
Argentina also imported $32,223 worth| 
of American receiving set components | 
and $24,609 worth of radio tybes, and | 
Uruguay purchased tubes valued at} 
$23,089.” | 
_ The Department’s statement estimat- | 
ing the number of radio sets in this 
country follows in full text: 

The following tabuation has been com- 
piled by the Electrical Equipment Di-| 
vision of the Department of Commerce, 
giving the estimated number of radio 
sets by States in use in the United 


mates have been tabulated by taking the 
trade figures as of Jan. 1, 1929, and from 
sales figures obtained on the quarterly 


set components at $38,128,/ dealer surveys and allowing for trade- | 


ins, thus bringing the figures up to,the 
date mentioned: . 
Montana .. 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire . 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York sen n.eee 
North Carolina .... 
North Dakota 
CORIO». cee ntns 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas , 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


203,000 
23,000 
47,000 

453,000 

> 28,000 
- 1,752,000 
92,000 
61,000 

845,000 

182,000 

219,000 

977,000 

111,000 
44,000 
77,000 

104,000 


351,000 
86,000 
322,000 
32,000 


Utility Detailed — 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Also Lists 
Names of Affiliated In- 


terests 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 1 by Samuel 
Meisels, Federal Trade Commissi 
accountant, appearing as a witness 
in the investigation by the Commis- 
sion into the financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 14, continued 
Oct. 15, 16 and 17, and proceeds as 
follows: 

Q. Have the company representatives 
explained the method of segregation 
that was adopted, and given you the 
reasons why? 

A. The company representatives ex- 
plained the method of segregation 


j adopted for this pyrpose as follows: 


“The leased property contained both 
generating stations and distribution sys- 
tem connected with customers. The gen- 
erating stations of the leased property 
were inadequate to supply the current 
required to serve the customers of the 
leased property. This additional current 
was supplied by the Minnesota Company 
from current generated by the generating 
stations of the owned property, and there’ 
was therefore added to the expenses of 
the leased property an amount for the* 
current applied to the leased property 
from the generating stations of the 
owned property. This amount, whatever 
it may be called, represents a proper 
charge to the leased ere and is 
therefore a proper credit to the owned 
property, whether reflected as an addi- 
tion to its earnings or as a reduction 
from its expenses. 

“Since in fact Minnesota Power and 
Light Co. was operating both the owned 
and leased properties as a unit, its books 
did not reflect either earnings or ex- 
penses as accruing separately to owned 
or leased property. The method followed 
was to keep separate memorandum ac- 
counts which stated separately the earn- - 
ings and expenses which would have ac- 
crued to the owned and the leased prop- 
erties, respectively, had they been sep- 
arately operated. For this purpose the 
leased property was assumed to retain 
all the business connected to its lines, 
and earnings from that business were 
credited to its earnings account. The di- 
rect expenses of operating the leased 
system (maintenance, operating expense, 
taxes, etc.), were directly allocated to 
that system and the similar direct ex- 
penses of the owned property to Min- 
nesota. The leased system, however, was 
charged and Minnesota was credited 
with the computed cost of the power 
required in excess of its own generating 
capacity to supply the leased property’s — 
customers. These debits and credits for 
power furnished from one system to the 
other were reflected in the so-called 
‘hypothetical billings’ and resulted in a 
net credit of $227,312.64 to Minnesota, 
and a net debit of a like amount to leased 
property, for the period in question.” 

Records Not Preserved 


The company states in regard to the 
request to furnish details for examina- 
tion of the method of computing the 
hypothetical billings, that such records 
were of temporary interest and were not 
preserved. The only statement submitted 
was one headed “Comparable Data for 
Wired Figures.” The figures’ shown 
thereon were presumably wired monthly 
to the Electric Bond & Share Company. 
The statement shows, among other data, 
the monthly hypothetical power billings 
for the 12 months ended Oct. 31, 1926, 
= period covered by bond application 
- Q. Did Mr. Hodgson tell you on what 
the computations were based? 

Mr. Hodgson, an official of the 
company, stated that the computations 
were based upon some old contracts be- 


| tween the Duluth Edison Electric Com- 


pany and the Great Norhern Power Com- 
pany. Although repeated requests were 
made for this contract, the examiner was 
advised that it could not be found, 

Q. The effect of this hypothesis was . 
to increase the net earnings from the 
owned property by an amount of $227,- 
312.64, which would operate to increase 
the amount of bonds which could be is- 
sued? A. Yes. 

Q. What other conditions would affect 
the amount of bonds to be issued? 

A. The accuracy of ‘the company’s 
method of accounting for actual rev- 
enues and expenses comprising its net 
earnings. 

Q. Have you prepared statements 
which show the growth in the assets and 
liabilities of the Minnesota Power and ; 
Light Compang since Nov. 1, 19232 

es. 

Items’ Explained : 
_ Q. What was the nature of the more 
important items of assets as shown in 
these balance sheets? 

A. Total assets have increased $72,- 
302,226.09, that is, from $5,536,864.17 
on Nov. 1, 1923, to $77,839,090.26 on 
Dec. 31, 1928. Of the $72,302,226.09 
increase in assets, the increase in fixed 
capital accounts for $67,050,842.53. The 
increase in the sinking fund was $2,- 
225,605.27; the increase in the un- 
amortized debt, discount and expense 
was $1,515,551.31; and the increase in 
current assets was $1,132,952.77. The 
remainder of the increase, amounting 
to $377,274.21, was in the adjustment, 
suspense and miscellaneous assets ace 
count. 

Q. You stated that the fixed capital ° 
during the five-year-and-two-month pe- 
/riod beginning Nov. 1, 1923, and ended 
| Dec. 31, 1928, increased $67,050,842.53. 
|Can you account for this increase? 

A. Yes. On Nov. 1, 1923, the ledger 
jvalue of plant and securities was $4,- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5&.] 


‘Missouri Reports Decrease 
Of Industrial Accidents | 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Oct. 17. 
Industrial accidents in Missouri showed" 
a slight decrease during the firse nine 
months of 1930 as compared with the’ 
same period last year, it was announced 
|recently by the Secretary of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Cosmin 
| William T. Findly. During 1929 a total 
of 104,031 accidents was reported to- 

ithe Commission. : 

“This decrease is to be expected if the ” 
| safety first propaganda being adopted 





very We wa doses 4 do a 


by the larger industrial companies of the 
| State is to bear fruit,” Mr. Findly ft 





- (ERY 2536) 
Railroads 
‘Naval Air Units 


‘Diesel-cacined 
Launch Success 
~ In Navy’s Tests 


Department Announces Re- 

- gults of Experiments to 
Overcome Hazards Con- 
nected With Gasoline 


In its efforts to overcome fire hazards 
associated with the storage and use 0 
gasoline for small boat propulsion, the 
Navy has obtained “very satisfactory 


f£' Diego and Hampton Roads. 


Aviation 


To Be Increased | 
larged by More Than 500 


Enlisted Men * 


| 


: | 

An increase of 560 enlisted men in| 
the maintenance force of the Navy avia- | 
tion organization will be made as soon) 
as possible, the Department of the Navy | 
announced Oct. 17. This action follows | 
the recommendation of a Fleet Board' 
which conducted an’ investigation last, 
year, the announcement pointed out, and| sidered legal for that purpose. 
will affect the establishments at San 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The aircraft maintenance force at- 
tached to naval aviation will be increased | Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s °47.. 


Legal 


d 24 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 
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” wi 50-horsepewer oil-burn- 
eid oates, aaeetiieds to an an-|by 560 enlisted personnel as soon as 
nouncement Oct. 17 by the Department | practicable. | 
of the Navy. ; eee. 1 The decision to add to the force is a} 

Extensive tests of this engine in @/ result of the findings of a Fleet Board! 
motor launch at the Navy’s engineering | which convened last May. Rear Admiral 
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experiment station at Annapolis, the an- 
nouncement said, have led to the de- 
cision of assigning the engine to a ship 
for further test under service conditions. 
For about 225 hours the engine has been 
started, stopped and maneuvered with 
practically no difficulty in operation. 

Moreover, according to the statement, ! 
the fuel consumption of the oil engine 
has been about 40 per cent of that of a 
gasoline power plant, while the lubri- 
cating oil consumption was slightly less 
than that of the gasoline engine. The 
engineering experiment station esti- 
mates that the weight of the engine can 
be decreased about 40 per cent by re- 
design and use of light alloy castings or 
stampings in place of the heavier fer- 
rous ones. | 

Successful in Operation 

The Department’s announcement fol- | 
lows in full text: 

Extensive tests of a 50-horsepower | 
diesel engine in a motor launch at the 
Navy’s engineering experiment station, 
Annapolis, Md., have given very satis- 
factory results and it is the intention of 
the Bureau of Engineering, Navy De- 
partment, to have this engine assigned 
to a ship for further test under service 
conditions. s 

Efforts of the Bureau of Engineering to 
overcome the fire hazards associated with 
the storage and use of gasoline for 
motor boat use have been directed to- 
ward testing types of diesel oil engines. 

The 50-horsepower diesel oil engine 
on which tests have been made has run 
under service condition at the experi- 
ment station for about 225 hours and; 
started, stopped, and maneuvered about 
600 times, using Navy standard diesel 
oil, with practically no difficulty in opera- 
tion. 


' 


Description of Engine 

The engine, after dynamometer tests 
to determine certain characteristics, was 
installed in a 50-foot motor launch and 
placed in regular service at the station. | 
During warm weather, no difficulty was! 
experienced in starting or operating the! 
engine. When temperatures below freez- 
ing were encountered, difficulty in start- 
ing was experienced, but this was elim- 
inated by the installation of a more pow- 
erful starting equipment. 

The hourly consumption of fuel of 
the diesel engine proved to be about 
40 per cent of that of the gasoline en- 
gine. Lubricating oil consumption was | 
slightly less than that of the gasoline; 
engine. 

Under summary of results of test, the 
experiment station states: ‘“‘The engine 
operates quite satisfactory under all 
conditions so far to date. It is very 
easy to operate and requires very little | 
attention. It has been operated by/} 
about 12 different men, and they have} 
had little instruction. Even under these} 
conditions there have been no major 
repairs or adjustments required.” 

The engine tested is a 6-cylinder, 
valve-in-head, 4-cycle engine, rated at 
50-brake horsepower at 850 revolutions | 
per minute. It is a full diesel type, us-| 
ing solid injection and having fuel oil, 
lubricating oil, and circulating pumps 
attached to the engine. A planetary} 
type reverse gear forms an integral} 
part of the engine. All castings of the| 
engine are of cast iron or steel and no: 
attempt has as yet been made to de-} 
crease the weight of the engine. The | 
engineering experiment station esti-| 
mates that the weight of this engine} 
could be decreased about 40 per cent) 
by redesign and use of light alloy cast- 
ings or stampings in place of the heavier 
ferrous ones. 
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Rate Complaints | 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce || 


Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 17 made public complaints filed | 
with it in rate cases, which are sum-| 
marized as follows: 

No. 23762, Sub. No. 1.—The Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, Philadelphia, Pa., v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
and unreasonable rates on carload ship- 
ments of petroleum asphaltum and petro- 
leum road oil, from Philadelphia to points 
in Virginia. 

No, 23899.—Southwestern Portland Ce- 
ment Company, El Paso, Tex., v. The Texas 
& Pacific Railway. Against a rate of 38 
cents per 100 pounds on carload shipments 
of portland cement from El Paso, Tex., to 
points on the lines of the Texas-New Mex- 
ico Railway, in New Mexico, prior and of 
32 cents subsequent to June 15, 1930, as 
unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial 
and preferential. 

No. 23900.—D. E. Ryan Company v. Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way. Unjust and unreasonable combina- 
tion rates on carload shipments of pota- 
toes, Kalispel, Mont., to Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

No. 23902.—Oklahoma Portland Cement 
Company, Denver, Colo., v. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Unreasonable, 
unjustly and unduly preferential and un- 
duly prejudicial rates on shipments of port- 
land cement from Ada, Okla., to points in 
New Mexico on the lines of the Texas-New 
Mexico Railway. 

No. 23903.—-Krupp Foundry Company, 
Lansdale and Quakertown, Pa., v. The Cen- 
tral Railroad Company of New Jersey et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable and unguly prejudi- 
cial and excessive rates on shipments of 
cast iron pipe and fittings, carloads, from 
points in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Tennessee, to destinations in +1] States east 
of the Mississippi River, and unlawfully 
preferential of competitors located at Jack- 
son, Ohio, Vincennes, Ind., and the Birming- 
ham, Ala., district. 

No. 23903, Sub. Ne. 1.—Florence Pipe, 
Foundry & Machine Company, Florence, N. 
+» ¥. The Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey. Unjust, unreasonable and ex- 
cessive rates on cast iron pipe and fittings, 
from Flerence to points in official classifi- 
eation territory and preferential of compet- 
itors, in Alabama, Ohio and the western 
part of Pennsylvania. 

No, 23904.— Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg 
Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Against 
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John Halligan Jr., U. 
assistant to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, served as senior member of the 
Fleet Board which held its hearings while | 
he was in command of the Aircraft | 
Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

The larger part of the enlisted per-, 
sonnel now to be added to the naval avia- 
tion maintenance force will be assigned 
to the Naval Air Stations at San Diego, 

Calif., and Hampton Roads, Va. a cae ae cee ae 


This is in line with the recommenda-| pin Edison A 5s °49 
tions of the Fleet Board, which found | ie a a a nae a. 
that in order to accomplish a thorough on 2 ox S = SF.. 
overhaul of the planes attached to the} , De ey eer noe 

. | CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’68 
Aircraft Squadrons ,of Battle Fleet and! ¢ N Ry Gvt giy 5s 69 
the Scouting Fleet, more personnel; C N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40 
a oe eae at San Diego and S x * yr deb Gvt gty 644s "46 

ampton Roads. | CN Ry Gvt gty 4tes 35 ; 

Additional machine shop equipment for| Ce", of Ga Ry r & gen 5tzs B’59 
maintenance will be provided at the two = itu ian 46... 
stations by the Bureau of Aeronautics.| Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87 
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The nation-wide inquiry into the co- 
ordination of transportation of pas- 
sengers and property in commerce by 
motor vehicles by or in connection or in 
oe a > —— instituted 

y the Interstate Commerce Commission . : . re 995 

in May, 1930, will be the subject of pub- | Sones Pik ae rind 3 9 
lie hearings in 17 cities throughout the, Consu P Ist & Uni 5s C ’52.... abdefg 
country this Winter, it was announced! p ¢ y ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 
by order on Oct. 17. Det Ed 1st & coll 5s ’53 

The Commission’s order announcing) Det Ed Ist & r 5s A 40 d Jul 1 


the dates and places of the hearings) Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49..... 
follows in full text: Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55..... 


aa bs! Det 
No. 23400. Coordination of motor! Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 415s 61 
transportation. 3 


Notice is hereby given| Duquesne Lt Ist 414s ’67 
that the above-entitled proceeding is as-| Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36 
signed for hearing before Commissioner| Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C "73 
Brainerd and Examiner Leo J. Flynn, at} Gt Nor Ry 4%s D 

10 a. m., at the places and on the dates} Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 414s E "77 
set forth below: | Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. 


‘ | Gr Trk " 
a Louis, Mo., Coronado Hotel, Nov. 17, | Gulf M 7 NRR iat 5s'C 50 
Kansas City, Mo., Chamber of Commerce, | Hock Val Ry fst cons4%4s'99SF 
Nov. 21, 1930. | Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56.. 
Dallas, Tex., Baker Hotel, Nov. 28, 1930, | Ill Cen RR Ist 3%s ’51 
New Orleans, La., Hotel St. Charles,| Il Cen RR ref 4s ’55 
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55 A 
Dec. 3, 1930. IC RRC StL&NJt Ist r 5s A’63 ab 
Atlanta, Ga., Biltmore Hotel, Dec. 8, 1930,| 1 C RR West Ls Ist 4s ’51.... abcef 
Detroit, Mich, Hotel Statler, Dec. 11, 1930. Kan C P & L Ist 44¢s B ’57.. abedefg 
Boston, Mass., Statler Hotel, Dec. 15, 1930.| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s 36 abd 
_New York, N. Y., Merchants Assn. Rooms,! Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.. d 
oe Boeetwey, Dec. 18, 1930. KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 abd 
icago, [ll., erman Hotel, Jan. 5, 1931.| LS@M S Ry re 3lés ’97 
& | } y reg (asmd) 314s ’97 abed 
iota Minn., St. Paul Hotel, Jan. | LS&MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s 31 ehedan 
Seattle, Wash., Olympic Hotel, Jan. 19, | —_ en az Fens ie 


1931. . Pia 
Portland, Oreg., Multnomah County Court | Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44.. 


Bhoee, san. 22, 1931. 
an Francisco, Calif., Merchants Exch 
Room No. 237, Jan. 27, 1931. oe 

Los Angeles, Calif., 
Commission, Associated 
2, 1931. 


_ Denver, Colo., rooms of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, Feb. 9, 1931. 

Omaha, Nebr., Hotel Paxton, Feb. 14, 1931 
W ashington, D. C., Interstate Commerce | 
ommission, Mar. 4, 1931, 
Parties in interest at t 
the presiding commissioner or examiner | 
will be given opportunity to present | 
evidence relative to the proceeding in| 
the following order, unless otherwise di- | 
rected at the hearings: (1) common' 
carriers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, (2) other common carrier 
operators of motor busses or motor! 
trucks, and (3) other parties in interest. | 
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For South Central States! 


[Continued from Page 6.]} 
ber of laborers. The majority of the! 


Each respondent who participates di- | umber mills operated part time, with 
rectly or indirectly in motor vehicle|#” employment decrease registered and 
operations should, at one of the above|® surplus of labor evident. Full-time 
hearings, produce witnesses competent schedules prevailed in the textile mills 

: and employment increased, but a sur- 
plus of these workers was still appar- 
ent. Additional help was engaged in| 
Examiner A. E. Stephan is designated | the iron and steel industry and food! 
to examine the witnesses with a view to | and kindred products plants, while the| 
assisting the commission in the devel-| Tailroad repair shops and paper and 
opment of the facts and record. | printing establishments reduced their! 

The hearing will be confined primarily forces. There was sufficient building 

under way-to employ many craftsmen, | 

but a surplus of building-trades men was | 

by motor vehicle,|#Pparent in the larger centers. High- 

|way construction and municipal im-!| 

provements furnished employment to 

There was a 

|good demand for farm help, which was 
fully supplied. 


this investigation. 
For the purpose of this proceeding, | 


‘common carriers 
| Testimony should be confined to factual 
statements; arguments can be embodied 





| opportunity to file. 
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| rate of 69 cents per 100 pounds on carload 
shipments of tobacco stems, unground, | 
loose, from Nashville, Tenn., to Lynchburg, | 
Va., as unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded the fertilizer mat 
|in the same territory. 


v 

Arkansas 

to i The supply of labor throughout the | 
erial rates State continued considerably in excess | 
No. 23905.—Federal Match Corporation, 4 all vequereunense during September. 
Chicago, Ill., v. Atlanta & West Point Rail- ere was an employment increase in 
lroad. Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly dis-|¢0al mining, but a number of mines 
|criminatory, and unduly preferential and | operated on part-time schedules and a 
| prejudicial rates on matches from points in| surplus of labor existed in this industry. 
| trunk line territory, Bellefonte, Pa., to des-| A decrease in forces, part-time sched- 
tinations in North Carolina, South Carolina, ules, and a surplus of labor were re-| 


'Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee, and ° Pe i i 
| conlear tie aaiiiieseat of come | ported from the textile mills. The ma- 


| No, 23906.—Dixon-Buchan Tobacco Com- | Jority of the lumber mills operated part | 
| pany, Mullins, S. C., v. Atlantic Coast Line | time, and there were some workers re- 
| Railroad. Against the application of a/| leased, adding somewhat to the volume 
|through fourth-class rate of 47% cents on|of inemployment in this industry. Ad- 
| Ramanutnesenes semanas, billed as scrap to-| ditional workers were employed in the! 
» fro mberton, N. C., to } ins, | i ; i 

Pre Sg Bee een RR Ta Prerynirar song and xindned, products plants, while | 
lexesclied a Gublighed rate of S640 souks workers were re eased from the paper 
| No, 23907.—Pierre Furniture Company, jand pr inting establishments, aren and 
Pierre, S. Dak., v. Chicago & North Western | Steel mills, and several other miscella- 
| Railway. Against rate of $1.21%4 from Chi- | neous industries. Building and general 
| cago to Pierre, and of $1.11 from Minneap- | construction work was fairly active in 
| olis on shipments of furniture to the point | most centers, but a surplus of these 
named: ae unjust and unretsonable’te the craftsmen was apparent, 
pee eede 12 and 95 cents, | struction, municipal improvements, and 

No, 23908.—Williams Brothers, Inc., Tulsa, |{27Min& activities’ furnished employ- 
| Okla., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Against | ment to many workers. 
}a combination rate of $1.02 per 100 pounds | 
jon shipments of second-hand contractors’ | 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


Maintenance Force Will Be En- For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 17 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f£; and Vermont, g. 
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Full-time schedules prevailed in the tex- 
tile mills and additional help was em- 


| ployed, but some unemployment was 


still evident at the close of September. 
There was some reduction in the forces 
employed in the oil refineries and a sur- 
plus of labor existed, but only a few of 
these plants reported part-time opera- 
tions. Food and kindred products 
plants increased their forces. Workers 
were released from the metal and metal- 
products plants, chemical plants, the 
iron and steel industry, stone, glass and 
clay-products plants, oil well supply fac- 
tories, 
industries. The zinc and lead mines 
operated at about 50 per cent of capac- 
ity. Building continued active in many 
centers, but there was an oversupply of 
these craftsmen in some sections of the 
State. Other outdoor activities continued 
to furnish considerable employment for 
the unskilled labor supply. 


v 
Texas 


There was a slight increase in in- 
dustrial activity during September, but 
was not of sufficient volume to do much 
toward absorbing the existing  sur- 
plus of workers. Part-time operations 
obtained in the lumber mills, and an over- 
supply of these workers was apparent. 
An employment increase occurred in the 
textile mills and the majority worked 
full time, but a surplus of this class of 
labor was evident. Additional workers 
were employed in the food and kindred 
products plants, paper and printing es- 
tablishments, stone, glass, and clay prod- 
ucts plants, and the department stores. 
Decreases in forces occurred in the oil 
refineries, metal and metal-products 
plants, iron and steel mills, railroad re- 
pair shops, leather factories, chemical 
piants, and several other miscellaneous 
industries. Fair-sized building programs 
were reported in practically all localities; 
however, there was some unemployment 
among the building-trades men. in a few 
|localities. The harvesting of the crops 





| outfits, Hendrickson, Mo., to Short Creek, 
Ala., as unjust and unreasonable. 

No. 23909.—Odin Coal Co., Odin, IIL, v. 
Illinois Central Railroad. Against rate of 
$1.27 on shipments of coal, Odin, Il., to 
| St. Louis, as unjust and unreasonable and 
junduly discriminatory against complainant 
jand in favor of southern Illinois mines, 


Employment increased in the coal 
mines, but practically all mines operated 
part time and a surplus of miners was 
apparent. There was no marked fluctu- 
ation in employment in the lumber mills, 
but a few part-time schedules and a sur- 


| 
| 


’ 


throughout the State caused a large de- 
|mand for farm help, with no shortage 
|reported in any section. 

The report of conditions in other 
| sections of the country will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Oct. 18. 
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Industrial Outlook Surveyed! plus of these workers were reported. Growth Shown in Assets 


Of Minnesota Utility 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


419,095.53. On Dec. 31, 1928, it in- 
creased to $71,469,938.06. The net in- 
crease is therefore $67,050,842.53, and 
}ean be reconciled as follows: The in- 
crease in plant account was $66,317, 
334.86. The increase in unamortized 
lease improvements was $299,897.98. 
The increase in construction in progress 
was $433,609.69. 
Reasons for Increases 


Q The increase in the plant account, 
as you have given it, is $66,317,334.86. 
Can you explain briefly the reasons ac- 
counting for the increase? 

A. The increase of $66,317,334.86 in 
the plant account is due primarily to ac- 
quiistions by the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company of properties from affil- 
iated interests, principally from the 
American Power and Light Company, its 
holding company. Principal capital as- 
sets have increased from $4,419,095 to 
$70,736,430 or. $66,317,335 In slightly 
over five years. 

Q. Does the company maintain sub- 
sidiary books of account, recording a 
functional segregation of its property? 
A. Substantially the entire permanent 
property, or fixed capital, of the com- 
pany, carried on their plant and securi- 
ties until Oct. 24, 1927, and under plant 
since that date, is in a lump-sum amount 
without details to show costs of particu- 
lar plants or other units of property, and 
without segregation as to land, struc- 
tures, equipment and intangibles, and 
without a functional segregation as to 
production or generating system, trans- 
mission system, distribution, ‘utilization 
and general property. 

By this lumping of .fixed capital, there 
has been lost the identity of costs of 
the various units,’and analyses requiring 
a segregation of fixed capital are impos- 
sible from the company’s accounting en- 
tries. The plant account in its present 
state is meaningless, except as a figure 
to be inserted on the balance sheet. 

Affiliated Interests Named 

Q. Would it have been possible for 
the company to show a functional segre- 
gation of its property? 

A. Yes, the necessary material is avail- 
able to the company. 

Q. You have shown that the properties 
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Shipping 
Canada to Extend |Rates on Steel --. 


Air Mail Service 


| New Line to Operate Between 
Amos and _ Siscoe, 
Quebec 


Regular air mail servicé between 
Amos, Quebec, and Siscoe, Quebec, to 
begin about Oct. 27, has just been an- 
nounced by the Canadian government, W. 
Irving Glover, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, announced Oct. 16. 


To commemorate the inauguration of 
this Canadian air service, the announce- 
ment stated, special cachets will be used 
on letters carried on the initial flights. 
All covers sent under cover to the dis- 
trict superintendent of postal service at 

uebec, P. Q., bearing Canadian postage 
at the air mail rate, 5 cents for the first 
ounce and 10 cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof, to reach him 
not later than Oct. 25 will receive the 
commemorative cachet and will go for- 
ward on the initial flicht. 

Registered mail properly prepaid will 
be accepted for conveyance. Special de- | 
livery letters will also be accepted if! 
properly prepaid both for air mail and | 
special delivery rate, which is 20 cents 
per letter additional. 

All letters conveyed on these flights 
addressed to points not on this air route 
will be placed in the mails at the termi- 
nus of the flight and will go forward in 
the regular way. 


Southern Progress 


in Air Fields Praised! 








- iMr. Glover Returns From| 


Inaugural Trip Over New 
Air Mail Route 


Enthusiasm for the “‘wonderful devel- 
opment which the Southern cities have 
made in the establishment of airfields,” 
was expressed Oct. 17 by W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, in a statement issued following 
his return from participation in the 
inauguration flight of the new southern 
transcontinental air mail route from At- 
lanta, Ga., to Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Glover arrived in Washington the 
evening of Oct. 16, after an all-day 
flight from Ft. Worth, Tex. He was 
accompanied by Postmaster General 
Brown, Col. Clarence M. Young, Assist-; 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, and other Government and 
State officials in participation in the| 
inauguration flight. 

Mr. Glover was especially enthusiastic | 
over the establishment of this route and 
declared it to be another strong link 
in the air mail-passenger routes now 
covering practically every section of the 
country. He pointed out the possibili- 
ties of the selection of this route as the 
all year weather route. 

Pledges of Support 

“One has but. to-.fly over it in the same 
kind of weather we experienced to learn 
why it has been designated as the ‘sun- 
shine route to the coast,’” Mr. Glover 
said. 

He called attention to the fact that 
at every stop on the line on Wednesday, 
the first day of the flight, the enthusiasm 
and pledges. of support given by com- 
munities to the Postmaster General 
clearly demonstrated that the route will 
be 100 per cent a success. 7 

“I was particularly struck with the 
wonderful development which the south- 
ern cities have made in the establish- 
ment of air fields,” Mr. Glover went on 
to say. “The interest displayed by 
municipalities in the South in these nec- 
essary local landing facilities for pas- 
senger and air mail planes is not ex- 
ceeded by any cities in the North or 
West. I was especially pleased at the 
size and availability of the Shreveport, 
La., field.” 

Comforts for Passengers 


Asked what he though about the equip- 
ment and comforts provided for pas- 
sengers in planes as compared to those 
furnished by the railroads, Mr. Glover 
said that the size, speed and equipment 
for comfort furnished by the large air- 
plane companies were not equaled by the 
builders of cars supplied the public for 
travel by rail. 

“The consist which goes to make up 
our high class railroad trains,” he de- 
clared, “cannot keep pace with the equip- 
ment furnished the traveler by air. 
When air conditions are good and some 
further control of the amount of noise 
from the roar of the engine is provided 
it will be impossible for one to make 
any comparison between flying in the 
air and traveling by passenger train.” 

Mr. Glover made this statement in 
connection with the night flying from 
Spartanburg, S. C., to Washington, when 
practically the only difference was a lit- 
tle more noise from the engine of the 
plane than that experienced on the trip 
by train. 

“Even now with the soundproofing 
that is being placed on planes, the noises 
that are disturbing in flights through 
the air are not any more so than one}! 
experiences when a fast moving freight 
train passes a passenger train,’ espe- 
cially if the windows in the latter train 
are open,” he said. 
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name the affiliated interests, together 
with the amounts of property acquired 
from each? 

A. The following is a list of these ac- 
quisitions, aggregating $62,894,755.79, or 
88 per cent of the gross acquisitions and 
additions of property to Dec. 31, 1928: 

Item 1, transferred from Duluth Edi- 
son Electric Company, $4,419,095.53; 
item 2, purchase No. 1 from Lucien W. 
deBuys, intermediary, $37,620,748.94; 
item 3, purchased from Great Northern 
Power Company, $11,546,68164; item 4, 

urchase No. 8 from Lucien W. deBuys, 

intermediary, $5,151,445.94; item 5, pur- 
chased from Pike Rapids Power Com- 
pany, $3,797,640.82; item 6, purchased 
from Frank Reid, intermediary, certain 
land for $297,239.94; item 7, purchased 
from Frank A. Reid, intermediary, cer- 
tain Park Rapids property, $61,902.98. 
These seven items total $62,894,755.79. 

Q You have told us or made some 
reference to a so-called purchase No, 1 
through L. - deBuys, the amount 
thereof being $37,620,748.94. Can you 
tell us who Mr. Lucien W. deBuys is? 

A. During the field examination at 
Duluth, Minn., the following request was 
submitted to the president of the com- 
pany: 

“Question: Who is Mr, L. W. deBuys 
jand where was his place of business at 


In Southwest to 
| Be Unchanged 


Schedules Defended by 
Santa Fe Line Are Disap- 
proved by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


Proposals of the railroads to cancel 
joint rates on iron and steel articles 
shipped from points in western trunk- 
line, central and eastern territories to 
points in southwestern territory over 
routes in connection with the Ft. Worth 
& Denver City Railway, are not justified, 
it was ruled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct. 17 in a report and 
order in I. & S. Docket No. 3448. 

Schedules proposing the cancellation, 
which were suspended pending inquiry 
into the reasonableness of the plan, were 
not allowed by the Commission. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 


By schedules filed to become effective 
Apr. 15 and May 15, 1930, respectiviiy, 
respondents proposed to cancel certain 
joint through rates on iron and _ steel 
articles from defined territories in States 
in western trunk-line, central, and east- 
ern territories to points in southwestern 
territory applicable over routes in con- 
nection with the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City through Electra, Tex. 


Upon protest of the Lincoln Tank @om- 
pany of Electra and the Chambe® of 
Commerce of that city, operation of the 
schedules was suspended until Nov. 15 
and Dec. 15, 1930, respectively. At the 
hearing the proposed schedules were de- 
fended solely by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, hereinafter referred to as the 
respondent. 


Origins. Affected 


The origins affected are St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo., and points east thereof. 
The following example is illustrative of 
the present situation with respect to 
joint rates and routes, which are Herein 
sought to be altered and is representative 
thereof; shipments of iron or steel from 
Kansas City or points east thereof to 
destinations in Texas on the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley may move over either the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, or respondent’s rails to Wich- 
ita, Kans., thence over the former Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient Systemgnow 
a part of respondent’s system to illi- 
cothe, Tex., thence over the Ft. Worth 
& Denver City to Ft. Worth, Tex., thence 
Trinity & Brazos Valley to destination. 

Transit services may be had at Elec- 
tra, a local station on the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, where protestant manu- 
factures iron and steel tanks. Charges 
based on a joint through rate from orig- 
inal point of origin to final destination 
plus 2 cents per 100 pounds for transit 
service are collected. Respondent serves 
Kansas City and Ft. Worth, the short- 
line distance between those points over its 
rails being 543 miles. 

It is approximately 496 miles from 
Kansas City to Chillicothe over respond- 
ent’s system lines and 179 miles from 
that point to Ft. Worth over the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City, resulting in an 
aggregate distance of approximately 675 
miles over that route. 

Respondent’s Contentions 


Under the rates sought to be cancelkled 
respondent claims it is deprived of Bhe 
long haul on this traffic, which it is en- 
titled to under section 15(4) of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. It further con- 
tends that the movement of traffic at 
those rates and over those routes results 
in excessive mileage and wasteful trans- 
portation. 


However, if the suspended schedul 
are permitted to become effective 1% 
routes in connection with the Ft. Worth 
& Denver City will be open to this 
traffic at increased rates, which will be 
the lowest combinations over the routes 
of movement. Typical illustrations taken 
from protestant’s exhibits show that 
present joint through rates, which re- 
spondent seeks’ to cancel, from Kansas 
City to 11 representative destinations, 
average distance 949 miles, on _ sheet 
steel fabricated at Electra, range from 
60 to 109 cents, average 75 cents, and 
combination rates on Electra resulting 
from the cancellation range from 82 
to 130 cents, average 109.9 cents. 


A through route is an arrangement, 
express or implied, between connecting 
railroads for continuous carriage from 
a point on the line of one to a desti- 
nation on the line of another. A joint 
rate is not essential. The through rate 
may as well be a combination of lo- 
cals or proportionals. 

Cancellation Order Entered 

Respondent’s defense of short-hguling 
under section 15(4) is of no avail where 
the effect of the proposed schedules is 
to cancel the joint rates and not the 
through routes unless the resulting in- 
creased rates are justified. Grain and 
grain products, 161 I. C. C. 709. 


The combination rates which would be- 
come effective in the absence of joint 
rates exceed column 31% rates jye- 
scribed by us in the southwestern’ re- 
vision as maximum reasonable rates ap- 
plicable on iron and steel articles, in- 
cluding tank material and tanks, k. g., 
which for a distance of 949 miles is WO 
cents. Respondent has not shown that 
the increased rates it seeks to make 
applicable would be reasonable and other- 
wise lawful. 


We find that the suspended schedules 
have ‘not been justified. An order ‘re- 
quiring their cancellation and discon- 
tinuing this proceeding will be entered. 
NN eee 


|aminer that he did not know who he was, 
Thus, according to the answer of the 
president, the company had no informa- 
tion concerning the identity, other than 
the name, of the individual from whcm 
over $38,000,000 of property was pur- 
chased, neither was his place of busi- 
‘ness known. 

However, it has been shown that L. W. 
deBuys was merely an intermediary for 
the American Power and Light Company, 
and that L. W. deBuys had no pecuniary 
interest in the transactions. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be contin- 
ued in the issue of Oct. 19. : 


Rubber Products in Japan 


Japanese rubber manufacturers are 
not able to produce goods which com- 
pete in quality with imported products, 
but the selling price is so much lower 





acquired by the Minnesota Power and;the date vou acquired his properties?” | that the building up of an export market 


Light Company from affiliated interests | The president of the company replied by |for American goods is a rather doub 
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Credit Situation 
In Latin American 
‘Nations Outlined 





Political Disturbances Factor, 


In Conditions in Several 
Nations, 
cialist Says 


Effects on collections and credits by 
disturbed conditions, politically and other- 
wise,\in Latin-American countries and 
in other countries, were outlined in“ an 
address Oct. 15 before the National As- 
sociation of Gredit Men, meeting in New 
York City, by the chief of the commer- 

,, cial intelligence division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, A. S. Hillyer. 

(A summary of the address was pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 17.) 

The address follows in full text: 

To make this subject éasier for discus- 
sion, I should like to restate my topic 
as follows: “The Effect of General Con- 

itions in a Foreign Country on the 
Witty or Inability of Merchants to Meet 
Their Business Obligations at Due Date.” 


Foreign Conditions 


__I shall immediately enter inte a dis- 
cussion of what are the conditions in 
overseas countries, and from that point 
discuss the effects on the business opera- 
tion of merchants in these territories. 
We can then see how a situation is cre- 
ate’ for the American exporter which 
he Qaust meet, of the definite conclusions 
he must draw, and what course of action 
he should take. 

It will be impossible 
the 107 foreign countries, but I will cover 
quite a bit of territory, digesting re- 
ports which come to the Department at 
Washington daily from its foreign field 
staff. 

The hurricane which swept over Santo 
Domingo on Sept. 3, destroying much 
property, made a bad situation worse as 
prior to that catastrophe many - local 
firms were failing to meet their financial 
obligations and unable to dispose of sur- 
plus stocks, 

: Importers and wholesalers practically 
never sell for cash and plan to reim- 
burse manufacturers and exporters with 
the proceeds of collections. This pay-* 
as-you-are-paid procedure was in evi- 
dence prior to the big breeze of Sept. 
3, as was also an evidence of a business 
dée@ression and an unsettled political 
situation, 

However, merchants: were not believed 
to be largely overstocked. The hurricane 
destroyed buildings, but stocks were not 
extensively damaged, it is believed. 

American exporters to Dominica will 
be expected to assist their customers to 
recovery, but mr exporters will need 
facts. We in the Department are making 
available information as it reaches us 
and it seems to have a practical bearing 
on the situation. 

Situation in Cuba 

Cuba can be Gaid to be commercially 
ill because-of the low price it obtains 
for its principal crop—sugar; in fact, 
the market price of its sugar crop is a 
barometer of business, . 


. There are other contributing causes of | 


a politigal nature which our daily présses 
are exploiting. 

There can be said to be no improve- 
ment in business. conditions in Cuba. 
Credit checkings prior to shipments to 
a\l houses except those of unquestioned 
s@ending are desirable. 

Depression in Peru _ 


Peru, which depends on the sale of 
its raw products, is in a depressed con- 
dition because of its inability to market 

‘ its products at  remunerative price 
levels, a 

Present New York quotations on Pe- 
giuvian copper have touched the lowest 
pfice level since 1902, 

The important sugar industry of the 
country, whose annual exports exceed 
350,000 tons, has had a sucgeession of 
lean years and now is at the lowest price 
on record. 

Silver, of which Peru is the world’s 
largest producer, is also quoted at a 
new low price level. 

The cotton crop is selling at prices 20 
per cent under the average of last year’s 
prices. 

Peru’s petroleum production, “how- 
ever, is holding up well at reasonably 
profitable prices, but as the principal 
producing companies are controlled. by 


outside influences, profits are largely'| 


Alistributed outside the country. 
‘Disturbing Factors 


. The recent political situation has had 
its inflaence on credits and collections 
and the exchange factor is another dis- 
turbing problem. Commercial failures 
to date have been surprisingly few, due 
in a large measure to the tolerant atti- 
tude of the banks and the larger whole- 
sale houses. Although few of the larger 
houses are burdened with exceSsive in- 
» ventories, there is, nevertheless, con- 
siderable over-extension .in many lines. 
Collections are slow ,and difficult; small 
amortizations are the order of the day. 
The present situation” suggests the 
need for extreme caution in commercial 
commitments with all firms except 
thge of long and reputable standing; 
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Receipts 


Customs receipts .\....... $1,325,557.73 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .. ‘ 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 


Miscellaneous receipts dd 


2,878,469.06 


2,074,997.22 


Public debt receipts 


Balance previous day ..... 252,449,210.21 
Total ec eeeeee+ + $261,506,144,.29 
Expenditures ' 


$7,787,181.12 | 
4,238,202.17 
132,556.56 


General expenditures 
Intgrest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 


Panama Canal ™........... 169,188.91 
Operations in special ac- ~ 

BAOEEE £5 aolp dp 90060408 62,540.19 
Adjusted service certificate | 

a te eS et 265,450.73 
Civil - service retirement , 

ee. 6h « > ome oe aaa nnas’ 76,856.51 
Investment of trust funds 222,630.63 








. 
Total ordinary expendi- i 
tures .............++ $12,428,705.36 | 
~ Other public debt expendi- | 
Co ce bata Mh o ahid kone 0% 666,166.25 


*. POdMY on nnceescees 248,416,272.68 





otal 6... eee enesseees$261,506,144.29 


AuTrHorizen Statements ONtY ARE 
PuBLIsHeD Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Federal Finance 


Commerce Spe-| 


to review each of | 


‘internal | 
csesqe 1,677,910.07 | 


Total ordinary receipts §7,956,934.08 | 
1 000.00 ) om 
| widespread belief that th 
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‘Bank Debits Outside New York 
| Decline in Week Ended Oct. 11 


‘ \ 
| Payments Are Smaller Than Preceding Week and Also 
| ° | Drop Compared to 1929 Period, Reserve 

_ Summary Reveals 








} Bank debits, outside New York Cty, Wholesale prices as measured by 


‘| several weeks showed an upward tend- 
lency.’, As compared with the 
period in 1929, a marked decline was 
noted. 


For the week ended Oct. 4, 1930, in- 
creases were noted over the preceding 
member banks also ‘declined from both! week'in the production of bitumindus 
| prior periods. Interest rates on time | coal, receipts at principal markets of 
;money were higher than a week ago.! cattle and calves and carloadings; while 
Prices for representative industria] and\ declines occurred in steel ingot, pe- 
| railroad stocks declined sharply from the | troleum and lumber production, and in 
| preceding period, and were lower than | the value of building contracts awarded. 
| the same period last year. Bond prices| Bank loans and discounts and the aver- 
| showed a fractional loss, when compared | age prices for repyesentative bonds were 
with the prices of the preceding week; higher when compared with the week 
however, a marked gain was noted over ended Oct. 13, 1930, two years ago, for 


decline from the preceding week and 
! was lower than a year ago, according to 
the weekly summary of domestic business 
conditions issued by the Department of 
Commerce, Oct. 17, which follows in full 
text: : 

Loans and discounts of Federal-reserve 





















































| on collections and not forcing sales. 

| American exporters should be most 
| cautious, check carefully respecting firms 
they are having transactions with, and 
with new accounts cash payments against 
documents through reliable banking dér- 
ganizations most desirable. 

\ Rio de Janeiro Area 

Rio de Janeire District of Brazil. Busi- 
ness in practically all lines is unim- 
proved, but there is a marked improve- 
ment in the exchange situation and a 
idespi » e political situ- 
ation is satisfactory and an improved 
feeling of confidence in’ the business 
community. 

Business firms do not appear to be 
overstocked but many important firms 
have gone into bankruptcy or come to 
agreements with creditors; many others 
are practicing all possible economies and 
purchasing from hand to mouth. 

This condition ‘is likely to co 
while the currency remains so far 


Every day 1,405,000 homes,. 
stores, farms, and industries 
in 26 states, Canada and the 
Philippine Islands use the 
services of the Associated 
Gas and Electric System. 
Every day 158 new custom- 
ers are added to its lines. 

Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company 5% Gold De- 
benture nds, due 1968, 
yield about 5!/;% at the pres- 
ent market. 

Interest earned 2.22 times 
on an overall basis before 
depreciation. 

These bonds enjoy an 
active market on ew 
York Curb Exchange. 


Send for Circular 


|a year ago. , ! the week of Oct. 11, 1930. a 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS NEW ISSUE . ~ 
(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) : 
Oct. Oct. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
11 4 %7/ 30 a ee 6 $20 000,000 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1928 
Steel operations wns seetceeesseesey foe 75.0 78.9 78.9 103.9 110.5 115.8 115.8 
ituminous-coal pro v0900ee 206.0 fi A 91. 118.8 1155 115.7 113.3 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. ..... 1146 1147 116.3 136.2 1386 r ¥ G S R C Y 
he tiga anes COOQied bhen see 266 e 101.4 99.1 99.3 123.0 123.0 1241 123.3 ILLETTE AFETY AZOR OMPAN sf 
*Lumber production .........s6005 esos ate: ee ee TPO ahs... Nek che . ' 
Bidg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) ....- ..... 762 89.7 1161 1211 130.6 1806 S bentures 
bier sieees SaUa Cedhetwe sei si soa 125.7 1449 167.6 92.9 1143 231.0 2791 Ten-Year 5% Convertible Gold De ae ie 
ODN TOORIDES - 6 o<.4.0 dah Kockddecs 20, 2.7 198.8 193.5 - 362.7 298.5 325. 303. . 
Cattle receipts 2h 5% we a des 118.0 101.0 102:8 106.0 115.2 102.5 1218 : Dated October I, 1930 = ar 
| Price No. P wheat ....scciccsccts SS 566 607 608 Seo Gee eee oe Sinking Fund sufficient to retire approximately one half of issue by maturity. 
Price cott IGGUNE 0555 coi sces 37.9 38. ; 72. 70, , 
Price fron and. steal. composite .. 78.1 78.6 186 87.8 Br7 188 85.6 85:3 Principal and interest payable at offices of Lee, Higginson & Co. in Boston, New York and Chicago. Interest payable without deduction for normal a 
Copper, electrolytic, price..... abe 71.0 71.7 73.9 129.0 129.0 108.7 108.7 Tax up to 2%. Present Connecticut and Pennsyleania 4 mills taxes and Maryland 4% mills tex re undable under terms of Indenture. Redeemable 
Fisher's index (1926=100) ....... 82.9. 82.3 831 83.6 94.7 947 99.4 992 | “3 as a whole or in part on 60 days’ notice on any interest date at 103 on or before October 1, 1933; thereafter at 102 on or before October! , 
ht poor eee ee Son City ee ae ans oo 146.1 166.4 129.1 150.3 1936; thereafter at 101 on or before October 1, 1939; and at par, on April 1, 1940; plus accrued interest in each\case. 
‘ » 134, ; 3 135.1 1382 139. 3 127. 
Interest rates, call money . .48.5 485 485 54.5 1303 118 iss 1783 Convertible, at option of holder, at any time into ten shares of Common Stock 
Business failures .......... 116.2 109.8 1199 122.1 90.4 973 86.0 105.4 of the Company per $1,000 Debenture. 
See ee ee ee ; ! 
shot Soa aiias ealtionyse4 : . c d 2. 7.8 “107, italizati 
Enterest Hates, Stent WeRay vg eveens ore oar? 7 74.3 200.0 2057 165.7 163.7 (u letion of eee acquisition of the assets 
f r ratio ......... see = 3 106.8 105.3 ... 98.8 y Pon completion of pr 
|Seeepsrts ncseoBeclams Worry coc, ek wet, Ses EE aE: oo re oho ay mate aes erent 
3 if towe R i s 5. é - i (this i 
— : 3 : ; Funded Debt: Ten-Year 5% Convertible Gold Debentures, due October 1, 1940 (this issue) $20,000,000 
PoE A lM re ane Ag average 1927-1929 per week shown. {Relative to a Capital Stock: $5 Dividend Convertible Preference Stock 1 paberhs vn 
5 Common Stock 07 98,4 08720 BNs. 
: f i 765 real eétate mortgages. ’ 
the present situation would warrant the There are also outstanding $35,76 
| ; ! 2 : 
ee rod —— ee Tate Foret * Ex h From his letter, J. E. Aldred, Esq., Chairman of the Board, summarizes as follows: 
The na complaint . the mer- g ¢ ange BUSINESS: Gillette Safety Razor Company with its subsidiaries is the largest manufacturer in the 
io ee a ee New: Bist. Ged, 10, tee Bees ae world of safety razors and blades. Its plants are located in the United States, Canada, Baan’ 
° . ’ ct. one e e - . . . 
| "Poor crops with partial failures in lin-| serve Bank of New York today certified and Germany, and Guilette razors and blades may be purchased in — every eo — we ro 
| seed and wheat crops to be the cause =. Secretary of the Treasury the fol- The Company has grown almost entirely from earnings and has paid over $80,000, in c a 
ore as os : ae : ; “ 
[pected that dealers will have to finance | dt JUrUAnce of the provilons of, sec re : ; Fth 
| ri i * * 
the farm trade through the entire year,| with the conversion of torsign boreeren In March, 1930, the Company introduced an improved razor and blade. oe Siac ao 
until the next season. for the purpose of the assessment and razors and over 200,000,000 of the new blades have been distributed, amounts which compare fa 
| The general situatien seems to show rn = Gutins upon metcbandise tm orably with those of the Company’s best year, and are indicative of the success of the improved 
an improvement, 4vhen compared to the | ascertained dt cheeats tif, product. 
preceding six months. Dealers, as a! that the Caen oe "the 7 ee York J bs l of stockhold to acquire 
whole, have not an undue amount of un-| market at noon today for cable transfers Gillette Safety Razor Company, subject to the approval of stockholders, proposes to acquir 
| liquidated stocks, and it seems to be a payable in the foreign currencies are as all the assets, including patent rights, of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Inc. Through this 
general eae those oe —_— Austria tsenillingy Pd naawas 14.1016 acquisition, pattnt litigation recently started by AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Inc., against 
a ee oe oe Sn | Belgium (belga) 00.00.0021 13.9455 | Gillette Safety Razor Company will be eliminated. Gillette will obtain the services of capable execu- 
ioe e : ——. uty 1M) Bulgaria (lev) ................. -7197 tives, will also obtai anufacturing processes and equipment of substantial value, and will 
' heir - obligat: 1. th . i 8, Will also obtain man g P 
meeting their obligations, or until the) Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.4668 ; f which i 1 d abroad as to be of particular importance to the 
next crop: brings. additional money -into| Denmark (krone) .............. 26.7560 acquire modern plants, one o whic is so locate abroa: 2 P iY impo d 
the country. England (pound) .............. 485.9531 Company. Duplicate expenses will be eliminated and Gillette will be in a position to develop an 
| Improvement in Argentina’s credit and| Finland (markka) .<.......... 2.5168 merchandise advantageously the products of both companies. 
collection situation began in late March | acl ~ 2 EE aiiancet en aaet . ? 
om Sete Steet a ect of the! he Ean 2 ASSETS: Based upon the consolidated pro-forma balance sheet as of August. 31, 1930, after giving 
| unfavorable exchange rate. | ate. \8 seen effect to this financing, to the acquisition of — assets of Aeeiure Sotehy Razor aoe " ne 
5 ; Netherlands ¢guilder) ......... 40.2796 and to certain other adjustments, net tangible assets available for these Debentures will equ 
Credit Restricted — | Norf@y (krone) ........0....., 26.7552 $33,127,367. Current-assets including cash of $4,696,661 and marketable securities, chiefly bonds, 
In August the political situation caused | Poland (zloty) caine setae 11.2065 “ ‘ sabiliti f 57,081 d ther th 
uneasiness in financial and business cir-| Portugal (escudo) ............. 4.4845 of $3,337,237, will total $24,809,718 or over 4 times current lial ilities of $6,157, 81, and neither the 
cles though confidence in the country’s! Rumania (leu) 22.0000! .5950 Gillette Safety Razor Company nor any of its subsidiaries will have any bank indebtedness. 
economic position prevailed. Le es eee) he eeeeeeee eens ontis? 
- ne ‘of September pealaty | Switzerland (franc) ............ 19.4200 EARNINGS: The consofidated-net earnings of the Gillette Safety Razor Company and the AutoStrop 
wotlk oid ‘gulhestion: silcation, - Mietiatee’ i (fdoile.) bess mae shueey Safety Razor Company, Inc., available for interest before Federal Income Taxes for the five years 
, restriction of all classes of credit oc- Chine (Shanghai tael) ......... 39.4642 and eight months ended August ot ane ore “ below. Thee aed fa apenas ay Sonatas 
jcurred. The record depreciation of the! China (Mexican dollar) ..,..... 28.4375 : Patterson, Teele & Dennis, Certi ublic Accountants, and are adjusted for the acquisition by 
ae ee ae a opens ed eae (ate COTAE) 6. cae ose pry the AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Inc., of the minority interests in a subsidiary company. 
al 5 tenaied to bold v sarmett due bills | 3278" (yen) . 49.5403 Gillette’s expenses of changing to the new products and part of its expenses of advertising the new 
,.aiso Pp pa} | Singapore (dollar 56.208: : ded by the Directors as out of the ordinary, have been 
on goods actually arrived. | Canada (dolar) .° aah das razor and blade, which expenses are regarded by the Direc i nary, 
| After the first week on September a Cuba [ROUND css cnicakiesccsccscc SR eho soning surplus and not against income. These expenses were incurred chiefly in 1930 and ‘ 
fi overy ha een noted both im; Mexico (peso) ...........,..... 7.261: t . i i 
‘cou exchange and in quotations of all| preentine (Beso, BOW) sesveree 74.5058 ote $4,669,003 reat coted, Net Available a... 
government and corporate securities “in- | Chile ( Milreis) .........ese006 caw’, 1925 $13,842,887 13.8 
ae : ‘ OS res Ae ek ie 2. ’ ’ 
Mente reitatten/ ot public. ceienge | Uruguay (peso o22..0002222) 73-8671 ; 1926 13,283,677 13.2 
There is some etyingency in commer- seype sardl Posy) PES Saye ga as tae = ae a 
cial credits which is likely to continue a ta Sak felis Bi Fi ahs) SI ge 1976, . 
because of general economic conditions, Si 1929 12,258,550 12.2 
| but feeling in all business and banking | ingapore Great Port a 
pace a _ outlook is even better; (Of Transshipment in East The above net earnings available for interest for the five years ended December 31, 1929, aver- 
South 3 il District ‘ . aged $14,028,409 or over 14 times the annual interest requirement of $1,000,000 upon“tuese Deben- 
outh Brazi Pat ites Singapore is an entrepot to a number tures. Such net earnings for the eight months ended August 31, 1930 were $7,017,426 or at the 
i aly oe ta gal egg caine. af iy able markets, namely, the Nether- annual rate of over 10.5 times this requirement. 
|S 1 . > |land East Indies, Siam, = i i 
| sions, is the wee that has been experi- Chine aint un : eee ne The earnings of the Gillette Safety Razor Company included in the above figures are substan- + 
Collestibes, embapt in the case of the ver the: wold.’s sront.4 m8 - — tially less than those previously published by the Company in its reports to stockholders. The dif- 
stronger *and old established firms, are | is transhipped a — a oe — ferences arise chiefly from the fact that earnings previously reported were not fully consolidated 
very dificult nd banks are restricting|rounding territories. A well ll tee and included profits on blades billed to certain subsidiaries before such blades had been sold by 
gredis as much as possible; some flight |and active American representative at the subsidiaries. 
Improvement is showing due to dimin-! Singapore could, without too great diffi- . 
en eee Saas ee WEN see ones, sound out ithe gurrounding markets, PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The proceeds from the sale of thoes Dekanturee mam be used for the repay- 
é A, 7 ‘ -|and probably obtain satisfactory nati i irely free of bank indebtedness. 
rg pire helped in the liquida- | sales outline in these districts, There afe manit of Denk Mens, leuving the Company entirety 
oe Fn 7 several instances of the success of thi ‘ , : pan eae : 
The present situation is due not only method, and it is worth the careful athen- MANAGEMENT: Upon completion of this transaction it is peupeees to add te i wis Dissetiere, 
to the general gconomic depression and | tion of interested American manufac- Messrs. N. Penrose Hallowell and Charles E. Cotting of Lee, Higginson ‘o., Davi ; 
the cofies eriais, but the eaeeatgin hen (Department of Commerce.) A. G. Becker & Co., and Henry J. Gaisman, Cosienen SF the Board of AutoStrop Safety Razor 
itical situation and the sharp decline | mm Company, Inc., and another representative of the AutoStrop interests. . 
of almost 20 per cent in the value of | 2 ps3 esas 
4 — St Sea CL The Executive Committee will consist of Philip Stockton, President of The First Nationa 
ol at. Bae a 7a as Zs Bank of Boston, Chairman; Henry J. Fuller of Aldred & Company; Henry J. Gaisman, Chairman 
Lael Ge Wate dileere ere: on deavhitnes 4 of the Board of AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Inc.; N. Penrose Hallowell of Lee, Higginson 
; to cancel orders placed prior to this < & Co.; and David B. Stern of A. G. Becker & Co. 
sharp ee in exchange. 
nglish, German and American houses 
located in the section are concentrating - PRICE 96 AND ACCRUED INTEREST, TO YIELD OVER 5.50% \ 





inue 
elow 


Pate ee eee 





par, and American exporters requested a " 
to cancel orders or reduce shipments | Public Utility Investing Corp. : 
should make every effort to comply until ' 61 Broadway, New York City 1 
the exchange situation shows more im- ; Please send me Circular P-275, : 
provement, \ ' 1 
The section of the address dis- ° ; Name ; 
cussing conditions in Germany, ' ' 
China and Japan will be printed in jae : 
full text in the issue of Oct. 20. Laem samnanaas ‘ 
j \ 
_ s ‘ ; 


for the week ended Oct. 11, showed &' Fisher's index, for the first time in the | he uinvedl the parties 


same | 


- Business Conditions 


| Note Violating Bankruptcy 


} 








| tion 29(b) 5) makes it a penal 
|for a person knowingly to receive 


forbearing to act in bankruptcy proceed- 
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Bank Deposits 


ruptey proceedings, upon the agreement 
on the part of the creditor to refrain 
from/any further action and to cease his 
attempt to prevent the discharge in bank- 
ruptcy., 


Act Ruled Unenforceable 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Oct. 17. | 
Since thé national bankruptcy act (sec- 
ffense 
oney 
or property from any other person for 








Deposit Increase Shown * 
By New Mexico Banks 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, Oct. 17. 
An increase in time and demand de- 
posits and decrease in loans and dis- 


ings, the Supreme Court of North Da- 
— me just ruled that a note given by) 
a bankrupt-to a creditor upon the latter’s | : 
agreement to refrain from further action |COUnts are shown by.a statement issued 


. : ‘ y xaminer Lawrence 
in bankruptcy proceedings is unenforce- | HY State ae mee of 28 reporting 


| St f the close of business 
The contract by which the note was on ont a 1930. 


given is invalid and the note-unenforce- | : : 
able even though the note represents the Time deposits 
amount due the payee creditor from the 


increased $141,815, 





+3 mand deposits increased $225,315, bring- 
bankrupt upon valid judgments scheduled ing the Petal to $8,042,557. Loans and 


as-liabilities, it was held. | discounts decreased $316,422, making the 
The note, it was stated, was given by | total $7,543,978. ‘ 
the bankrupt and his wife to a creditor! Investments in United States Govern- 


who had appeared to contest the bank-|ment securities decreased $506,773, mak- | required reserve. 














by the Gillette Safely Razor Company of the assets of the Aut 

















Aldred & Company 


Shawmut Corporation of Boston 
Brown Brothers & Co. 


; 


4 


| bringing the total to $3,891,091 while de- | 





|tries. There were no exports. The net 
|change in gold earmarked for foreign 





~ Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Jackson & Curtis 


icin 


State Finance 


Gold, Imports for Week 
Chiefly From Argentina 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The gold 
report. of the Federal Reserve Bank of, 
New York for the week ended Oct. 15) 
shows total imports of $662,000, of which 
$575,000 was from Argentina and $87,000 ! 
chiefly from other Latin American coun- Shin 


account showed an increase of $4,000,000. 
rll mA DD 
ing a total of $1,671,664. Investments in 
other bonds and securities increased 
$303,968 and now total $1,759,967. 

Bills payable and trediscounts were 


$467,306, a decrease of $160,450. lB 


The ratio of loans and discounts to | Battle Cre 
tal deposits was 63.21 per cent, c—-T : 
New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Bank Com- 
issioner, has announced: Garibaldi Builde 
ing & Loan Association, taken over by Dee 
partment of Banking and Insurance. 


to 
compared with 66.8 per cent a year ago. | 

The reserve ratio stood at 23.57 per! , 
cent, an excess of 11.57 per cent over oer 





Finance, 
| Guthrie, 
| Bank of Fulton. 


‘Bank, Walton, 


Ai). ie 


£9597). Topas 





YEARLY 
INDEX 








Changes in Status | 
—of— | 

State Banks 
Massachusetts: Roy A. Hovey, Bank Com- 


issioner, has announced: illbury Sav- 





|ings Bank, Millbury, taken over by Bank- 
ing Department and State agent placed in 
|charge temporarily. r 


Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of 
has announced: State Bank of 
Guthrie, absorbed by | Callaway 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
issioner, has announced: Walton State 
liquidation agreed upon. 
ek Valley Bank, Battle Creek, 
for more thorough reorganiza- 











and the 


Debentures are offered for sale when, as and if issued and accepted by us, subject to the approval by the Stockholders of the respective ame § 


Safely Razor Company, Ine., approval of cei 


legal details i: tion with this issue and the acquisition of the AutoStrep assets. It is expected thal Interim 
"Receipts of Lee, Higginson & Co. will be ready for delivery on or about October 31, 1930. 


\ 


‘The First National Old-Colony Corporation Bankers Company of New York 

A.G. Becker & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 


The above statements, while net guaranteed, are based upon information and advice which we believe te be accurate and reliable. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


is issued, after March 4 of each year x 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52-Weekly Indexes, published all 


which is consecutive beginning with. - 
every eee issue. 


March 4 of each year.. 
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Attempts of States to Solve 
Taxation Problems. 


Review of Legislation Passed During 1930 
Shows That Fifteen Jurisdictions Amended 
Old Measures or Enacted New Ones 


By BEULAH BAILEY | 


Librarian, Department of Taxation and Finance, State of New York 


P urchasing Power of 1 Worker 
in. Massachusetts + + 


Survey of Industrial Conditions Throughout _ 
State Shows Larger Pay Rolls as Compared — 
With 1913 Despite Less Employment 
‘ By ROSWELL F. PHELPS 


Director, Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


7a ON es 


| Index of Today’s Issue 


P—page; c—column 


Law Enforcement—(P 1--c 4, 5, 7) 
(P 3--c 3, 6). 
Mines and Minerals—(P 2--e 3). 


National Defense—(P 1--c 3, 4) 
(P 3--c 2) (P 5--c 1) (P 10--¢ 1, 2). 


Parks—(P 2--c 6). 


Accidents—(P 9--c 7). 
Aeronautics—(P 1--c 4) (P 5) 
(P 10--c 2, 6). 
Agriculture—(P 1--c 6) (P 2--c 1) 
(P 6--c#6). 
Automotive Industry—(P 10--c 2). 
Banking—(P 1--c 2) (P 10--c 3) 


(P'1l--¢ 4, 5, 6, 7). Petroleum Industry—(P 4--e 6). 


HE YEAR 1930 is what is called 

a light year for legislation as 

there were only 9 States in regu- 
lar session, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia; and 10 States in 
special session, Idaho, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Texas, Utah and West Vir- 
ginia. 
Maryland was in session for only an 
hour in order to change the days of 
registration, and Maine for two days 
to enact a revision of the statutes. 
West Virginia met to adopt a new State 
Code effective Jan. 1, 1931... No tax 
legislation was introduced in Nebraska. 
New Hampshire turned down the four 
recommendations of the Recess Tax 
Commission and enacted no tax meas- 
ures. This leaves 15 States that did 
enact tax measures. 

There was very little motor vehicle 
legislation. Kentucky decreased its 
registration fees by 25 per cent and 
this without an increase in the gasoline 
tax. Virginia levied an excise tax on 
motor passenger carriers and property 
carriers. It is one-half of 1 per cent of 
the gross receipts. This excise tax is 
in addition to the weight tax of 70 cents 
per 100 pounds. Arizona and Califor- 
nia both have constitutional amend- 
ments pending, abolishing the personal 
property tax on motor vehicles. _ 

The tax upon which every eye 1S fo- 
cused today is the sales tax. In spite 
of the adverse opinion of economist¥ in 
regard to this tax, it has since the war 
swept the continent and is now making 
marked progress in the United States. 
In 1921 West Virginia passed the gross 
sales tax. Delaware and Connecticut 
each have a merchants’ and manufac- 
turers’ tax which yields very little. 

Pennsylvania has had for nearly 100 
years a mercantile license tax. This 
tax has been a good source of revenue 
but the cost of administration is very 
high. The State of Missouri permits 
local turnover taxes. St. Louis and 
Kansas City have both taken advantage 
of this source of local revenue. 

Of these, West Virginia’s tax is ¢he 
only general sales tax although the 
other ones mentioned have some of the 
ear marks of a sales tax. 

Last year Georgia levied a general 
sales tax. Georgia estimated that the 
yield would be about $2,000,000. The 
yield has not quite come up to expec- 
tations. 

v 

This year Mississippi and Kentucky 
both levied a sales tax. The Mississippi 
tax is similar to that of West Virginia. 
The tax is measured by gross sales or 
gross income. The rates depending 
upon the nature of the business range 
from one-tenth of 1 per cent to 1 per 
cent. The exemption is $5,000. As all 
privilege taxes are deductible, the 
revenue from this tax will not be large. 
A temporary injunction has_ been 
granted restraining the collection of 
this tax from chain stores as it im- 
posed an additional tax of one-fourth of 
1 per cent on the gross income of the 
business of al] these stores. 

In Kentucky, the tax is based upon 
gross sales and the rate depends not 
upon, the nature of the business but 
upon the amount of business. It ranges 
from -one-twentieth of 1 per cent of 
gross sales up to $400,000 to 1 per cent 
of sales over $1,000,000. This bill was 
directed primarily at chain store oper- 
ators, but every one had to be included 
in the hope that it would not be de- 
clared unconstitutional. o 

The chain stores are still the subject 
of much litigation. The tax has this 
year been held constitutional in Geor- 
gia and North Carolina and unconsti- 
tutional in Indiana. In each case there 
has been an appeal to the United States 
court but as yet no decisions have been 
rendered. 

Last year South Carolina’s law was 
held unconstitutional. A new law was 
passed this year levying a tax ranging 
from $5 on the first store, $10 on the 
second, and so on up to $150 on the 
thirtieth and each store in excess. Un- 
der the former law only stores above 
four were taxed. The Tax Commission 
has been temporarily restrained from 
collecting this tax. A case determining 
the constitutionality of the tax on ra- 
dios in South Carolina is also pending. 

The tax on tobacco, a luxury tax, is 
gaining in favor. Mississippi this year 
levied a tobacco tax. The rate is 1 
cent for each 5 cents of the retail sell- 
ing price of cigarettes and 20 per cent 
of the selling price of ¢igars. New 
Mexico and Michigan both passed to- 
bacco taxes in 1929 but in each case 
the referendum has been invoked. The ‘ 
existence of this tax in both States will 
depend upon the November vote. 

Tennessee at a 1929 special session 
changed the tobacco tax rates to 10 per 
cent of the retail price of cigars, manu- 
facturers’ tobacco and snuff, and to 
one-fifth of 1 cent for each cigarette 
unless the selling price is more than 1 
cent and then the tax shall be 20 per 
cent of the price. 

Another luxury tax, if it can be le- 
gally classed as such, is the malt tax. 


Louisiana levied a tax upon malt ex- 
tracts in 1928 and it was not successful 
as a revenue producer. The tax in- 
stead of producing the hoped for 
$1,000,000. a year only produced $100,- 
000. The evasion was great. A 1930 
law amends the former 1928 law re- 
ducing the rate from 10 cents a 16- 
ounce pound to 3 cents. 

South Carolina this year levied a tax 
of 10 cents per pound upon all malt or 
malt extracts or substitutes. The Tax 
Commission of Arkansas thinks the tax 
would be more lucrative if levied on 
the article produced by the malt rather 
than the malt. 
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The outstanding legislation of the 
year, in relation to death taxes, was the 
estate tax of New York. The transfer 
tax and former estate tax on estates 
over $200,000 were repealed and a new 
estate tax based upon the Federal was 
enacted. The rates range from four- 
fifths of 1 per cent to 16 per cent. Es- 
tates of less than $5,000 are not tax- 
able. The exemptions are $20,000 for 
husband or wife and $5,000 for ances- 
tors and descendents. The law is cen- 
trally administered and became effec- 
tive ‘Sept. 1, 1930. 

Under this law New York is placed 
among the States that do not tax the 
intangible personalty of nonresident 
decedents. Prince Edwards Island and 
Saskatchewan this year passed recipro- 
cal legislation. Kansas picked up the 
80 per cent Federal credit by levying 
an estate tax equal to the difference be- 
tween the existing Kansas tax And the 
80 per cent Federal credit. 

The incone tax of Georgia weathered 
the courts and was held constitutional. 
However, this November a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the levy 
of an income tax at a rate not to exceed 
5 per cent is to be voted upon. 

South Carolina increased its rate on 
corporations from 4 per cent to 4% per 
cent and increased the personal income 
tax rate by lowering the brackets. They 
now range from 1 per cent on incomes 
of $1,200 to $2,000 to 5 per cent on all 
over $8,000. The exemptions were de- 
creased from $1,500-to $1,200 for single 
people and from $2,500 to $2,200 for 
heads of families. South Carolina 
passed a reciprocal provision for non- 
residents deriving income in South 
Carolina. 

Virginia increased its income tax ex- 
emptions from $1,000 to $1,250 for sin- 
gle people and from $2,000 to $2,800 for 
married. It is thought that this will 
decrease the revenue about $300,000. 
Indiana was to have voted this Fall 
upon a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting an income tax. Due to a slip 
up on a technicality it will have to go 
over until another year. Kansas will 
vote upon an income tax amendment 
this Fall. 

The bank tax situation is much more 
complicated than it was last year. The 
results of the Macallen decision have 
been far-reaching. The 1929 law of 
Washington has been declared uncon- 
stitutional. In Oregon, the money col- 
lected from the 1929 excise tax is be- 
ing held up by the State Treasurer as 
unreceipted until the constitutionality 
of the law is decided. 

Michigan did not have an income tax 
on banks but the law they had has been 
held unconstitutional. The Kansas 
bankers were asked to refrain from liti- 
gation until Congress takes some action 
in regard to United States Revised Stat- 
utes, section 5219, but mandamus pro- 
ceedings have been brought against the 
Tax Commission to. test their power in 
taxing shares of stock of banks, mort- 
gage companies and trust companies. 

Kansas repealed its 1927 classified 
property tax on intangibles but the 
mortgage registration fee is retained. 
This repeal was necessitated by the 
agitation over the constitutionality of 
the bank tax. Due to the mortgage tax 
being retained, this question might yet 
arise. 

Last November the voters of Ohio 
passed the constitutional amendment 
permitting classification. This becomes 
effective Jan. 1, 1931. Constitutional 
amendments permitting the right to 
classify come before the voters this 
November in Illinois, North Carolina, 
Washington and Utah. 
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The former corporation tax law of 
Texas was held unconstitutional and a 
new franchise tax was enacted at the 
1930 session. Mississippi levied a fran- 
chise tax upon the capital stock of all 
corporations organized for profit. Ten- 
hessee, at special session in December, 
1929, amended the capital stock tax so 
as to provide that corporations may at 
their option pay either a tax of one- 
half of 1 per cent of gross receipts from 
intrastate business with a minimum of 
$25 or pay on their authorized capital 
stock as in the existing law. 

With 13 States voting this November 
on constitutional amendments bearing 
upon taxation, with 17 special tax com- 
missions ppointed in 1930 in addition 
to the ones appointed in 1929, with the 
economists, the legislators and the ad- 
ministrators united in an attempt to 
produce a workable and practicable 
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Texas Employers Who Do Not Provide Proper Safe- 


guards Are Forced to Pay More for Compensation Protection 
By W. S. POPE 


Casualty Insurance Commissioner, State of Texas 


workmen’s compensation insurance 

law in an effort to take the burden 
of losses occasioned by personal in- 
juries to employes from the shoulders 
of the employers and employes, and to 
place that burden on the respective in- 
dustries. This is accomplished by 
means of the system of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, the ae eaciag pay- 
ing an annual insurance, premium b sed 
on the rate of his respective class fica- 
tions of hazard, or hazards, calculated 
on his annual pay roll in lieu of paying 
the various and sundry claims to indi- 
vidual injured employes. 

The law being practically compulsory 
to all employers subject thereto, in that 
all common law defenses such as con- 
tributory negligence, negligence of fel- 
low servants, and assumed risk are 
abolished, the Legislature deemed it 
necessary to establish both claim and 
rate supervision. 

The claim supervision is primarily 
assigned to the Industrial Accident 
Board, from the decision of which 
either party may appeal to a State court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

The rate supervision is entirely in 
the hands of the Casualty Insurance 
Division of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. There is no direct 
working connection between the claim 
and rate supervision. 


The Industrial Accident Board sits 
at the Capitol Building at Austin; it 
ascertains the fair and legal valuation 
of the claims of the injured employes 
as the injuries occur, being a court of 
claims before whom may be heard the 
cause of the injured employe and the 
insurance carrier covering the claim. 

The Casualty Insurance Department 
with its offices in the State Office Build- 
ing at Austin, gathers and compiles un- 
der the appropriate classifications of 
hazards the sum of all claims allowed 
by the Board and the courts and paid 
by the insurance carriers and admin- 
isters generally the casualty insurance 
laws. 

The Board is required by law to make, 
establish, 2nd promulgate all classifica- 
tions of hazards and rates of premium 
respectively applicable to each indus- 
try. In the discharge of this duty, all 
insurance companies writing workmen’s 
compensation insurance in the State of 
Texas were required to file statistics 
showing minutely their experience in 
each classification. 

These figures were analyzed and com- 
piled and by Mar. 1 of this year a com- 
plete revision of all the rates of the 
approximately 720 classifications of 
hazard had been made so that every 
rate was revised in accordance with the 
indication of its own respective statis- 
tics as to loss cost. Likewise, all of 
the classifications and rules for writing 
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‘ workmen’s compensation insurance had 


been reviewed and revised down to said 
date of Mar: 1, 1930. 

The Department continues this proc- 
ess of study, revision, gathering and 


system of taxatiqn which will distribute 
the tax burden as evenly and widely as 
possible, it would seem that the legisla- 
tion of this year and of next will mark 
the beginning of a new era in the tax 
history of our country. 


compiling the loss cost statistics and 
information available to revise and keep 
the manuals up to date. 

A copy of each workman’s compensa- 
tion policy written in Texas. clears 
through the Casualty Insuranee office 
and is checked as to classifications, 
rates, and policy forms. One of said 
copies is at all times kept in the office 
for reference, and is available alike to 
the Industrial Accident Board and in- 
jured employes.’ Some 40,000. policies 
and endorsements thus clear through 
the office annually. 

The Department through its staff in- 
spectors visits annually every qualified 
industrial plant in Texas for the pur- 
pose of checking up on the actual ma- 
chinery guarding and plant safety. The 
insurance carriers are expected to fur- 
nish safety engineers and instruction 
in guarding against hazards.. A sched- 
ule debit or credit is promulgated an- 
nually on each of these risks by the 
Department. The extent of this work 
is illustrated by the fact that during 
last year 1,534 inspections were made 
involving 73,613 machines. 

The Department also keeps a record 
of the total losses of every employer 
in Texas who qualifies for experience 
rating. With a competent rating staff 
it promulgates annually the experience 
debit or credit rate applicable to each 
of said employers before the expiration 
date of each respective policy. 

By this means of administration, not 
only the base rate is governed by the 
loss cost of the entire classification of 
hazard, but likewise the experience rate 
of the ‘individual employer is governed 
by his respective accident loss cost. 
Thus we are reenforcing and most ef- 
fectively encouraging safety-first work 
with the employers and employes of 
the State. 

The Department will.feel that it has 
failed if it serves only as a service of- 
fice promulgating rates and classifica- 
tions of hazards, if it does not at the 
same time by its just, equitable, and 
vigorous enforcement of the applica- 
tion of basic, schedule and experience 
rates, diminish the number of accidents 
and injuries to the employes of Texas. 

The statistical accumulation and the 
rate revision based thereon is now so 
complete and so accurate that work- 
men’s compensation rates must ulti- 
mately go up unless the industries make 
it a serious part of their business to 
carefully .guard all dangerous ma- 
chinery and teach and train all :em- 
ployes to so conduct their labor and 
render their services that safety will 
be secured to each laborer and his fel- 
low employes. 

When an accident occurs, even under 
eur workmen's compensation rules, the 
employe loses 40 per cent of his weekly 
wage. The insurance company pays 
only 60 per cent of the weekly wage. 
The employe is the heavy loser; like- 
wise, the employer is a heavy loser. 

In addition to his insurance rate in- 
crease, accidents break the morale of 
his employes, and deprive him of the 
services of the useful employe who is 
injured, to say nothing of the conse- 
quent expense of the labor turnover. 
Last, but not least, society is a heavy 
loser every time a human loss occurs in 
the industrial plants. 


historical purposes, is the princi- 

pal source of information relat- 
ing to industrial progress in the United 
States and the individual States. 

The census of 1837, the first indus- 
trial census of real value for purposes 
of comparison, is historically most in- 
teresting, and the returns for that cen- 
sus reflect somewhat the demands and 
habits of the people at that time. 

The principal manufacturing indus- 
tries, then, as now, were the manufac- 
ture of boots: and shoes, cotton goods, 

woolen goods and Igather goods, but all 
heise much different in style and va- 
riety from those manufactured at the 
present time. 


Tr CENSUS of manufactures, for 
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Other goods manufactured in 1837 
in relatively large volume were tallow 
candles, straw bonnets @nd palm leaf 
hats for ladies, men’s stocks, refined 
whale oil and wooden ships. 

The total value of products manufac- 
tured in Massachusetts in 1837 was 
only $86,000,000, whereas, in 1929, the 
value of products manufactured in this 
State exceeded $3,000,000,000. 

In 1837, there were reported as 
“hands employed” only about 117,000 
wage earners, whereas, in 1929, the 
number: employed in manufacturing 
was about 540,000. oY 


It is of interest to note that the State. 


now produces goods valued at 38 times 
the corresponding value of products 
manufactured in 1837, while the num- 
ber of wage earners employed in manu- 
facturing is only four times as great. 
This illustrates the enormous increase 
in. the production per person employed 
in recent years compared with the cor- 
responding production less than a cen- 
tury ago. ” 

In 1837, the father “worked from sun 
to sun.and the mother’s work was never 
done”; now each enjoys a modicum of 
leisure. Today few work more than 
the generally accepted eight-hour day, 
whereas, in 1837, the hours of employ- 
ment were limited only by human en- 
durance. All members of the famiiy 
then worked in order to obtain the 
barest necessities, whereas, today few 
work excessive hours, and the luxuries 

r parents have become the neces- 
siticl of our children. 

It is also interesting to consider the 
industrial changes which have occurred 
in recent years. Although the number 
of wage earners employed in Massa- 
chusetts in 1929 was actually less than 
the number employed in 1913 (the year 
just prior to the World War), the total 
wage fufhd distributed to those em- 
ployed, their average annual earnings 
and their real wages, or the purchasing 
power of the money received by them, 
have in each case greatly exceeded the 
corresponding amounts in 1913. 

For the year 1929 the total wage fund 
distributed to wage earners in the 
manufacturing industries exceeded by 
93.7 per cent the corresponding amount 
distributed in 1913; the average an- 
nual earnings of the Wage earners ex- 
ceeded by 121.6 per cent the corre- 
sponding earnings in 1913; and the real 
wages, or purchasing power of those 
employed during the year 1929, ex- 
ceeded by 38 per cent the correspond- 
ing real wages of employes in the man- 
ufacturing industries in 1913. 

In spite, therefore, of the decrease 
in the number of persons employed 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the standard of living. This 4s a 
—— of gold_on a sombre background. 
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In 1919, the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Massachusetts were being 
operated to the limit of capacity, which 
capacity had been increased far beyond 
norma! requirements, and it was confi- 
dently believed that the great demand 
for products manufactured in the 
United States would continue for a 
long period of time. 

It, was soon found, however, that be- 
cause of the lack of purchasing power, 
the orders from European and other 
foreign countries were greatly reduced, 
and the domestic demand was far from 


adequate to absorb the increased out- 
put. Within a period of only a few 
months there resulted a large accumu- 
lation of manufactured products, for 
which there was no market. Prices 
fell rapidly, and the period of unusual 
expansion (1916-1919) was suddenly 
followed by a period of curtailment and 
industrial depression. 

Although, since 1919, there has been 
a-marked curtailment in several impor- 
tant industries in this State, such cur- 
tailment has not been confined to this 
State, but has been common to all in- 
dustrial centers throughout the world 
in which these industries are well rep- 
resented. 

The most pronounced curtailment in 
the manufacturing industries in the 
Commonwealth at the present time is 
in three of the major industries—cot- 
ton goods, woolen and worsted goods 
and boots and shoes—which curtail- 
ment has been due to radical changes 
in fashion and demand and to competi- 
tion with foreign manufacturers who 
are supplying products not Naly for 
consumption in their own countries but 
have entered our markets in other for= 
eign countries, and are shipping large 
quantities of products, such as boots 
and shoes and certain grades of textile 
goods, even to the United States. 

On the other hand, certain of the so- 
called new industries in Massachusetts 
have shown a remarkable growth. As, 
for example, the manufacture of ‘elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus and sup- 
plies and radio apparatus. Substantial 
gains, also, were shown in the printing 
and publishing industry, the manufac- 
ture of paper and wood pulp, dyeing 
and finishing textiles, bread and other 
bakery products, rubber boots and 
shoes, furniture, cutlery and tools, and 
motor vehicles and parts. 

While losses in the three major in- 
dustries have been of large magnitude, 
other important industries distributing 
large wage funds have in part neutral- 
ized these losses. It should also be 
pointed out that unemployment due to 
increased productivity in certain of the 
manufacturing industries. has, in part, 
been offset by direct or indirect serv- 
ices required as a result of the use of 
automobiles, radios and other luxuries 
which were unknown to our fore- 
fathers. 
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It has been stated that production 
has far exceeded demand, and that this 
is in large measure responsible for the 
recent increase in unemployment. If, 
however, all of the goods manufactured 
in Massachusetts were consumed within 
this State, the ‘value of such goods to 
be distributed per person would amount 
to only $780. 

Many of these products, however, are 
merely the raw materials for use in the 
further processes of manufacture, for 
construction work, and still another 
portion consists of machinery to be 
used in further production, transporta- 
tion, and other enterprises, and not for 
immediate consumption. 

We never have reached a point of 
saturation in satisfying human desires, 
except in the case of those commodities 
for which others have been substituted. 
The decline of certain obsolescent in- 
dustries is inevitable. 

We should not condemn the intro- 
duction of machinery because of its ex- 
cessive use in the production of those 
classes of goods not demanded in such 
large volume, but should develop to the 
fullest extent the new industries and 
further seek to provide those satisfac- 
tions for human wants which, as yet, 
are unknown. 

By this means, the labor not required 
in the older industries may be trans- 
ferred to the newer ones and the vol- 
ume and variety of goods and services 
available for use will be indefinitely 
increased. ‘This has been true not only 
during the past century, but through, 
all time. As a result of genius in in- 
dustry, the satisfaction of the ever- 
increasing human wants will be pro- 
vided for 
measure. 


Sisavins Fish Life in Illinois 


Information Sought on Travels and Growth 
By RALPH F. BRADFORD 


Director, Department of Conservation, State of Illinois 


find out more. about their travels 
and how fast they grow. 

Bass, crappies, blue gills, sunfish, 
wall-eyed pike, pickerel, sheepshead, 
channel cat, mud cat, bullheads, carp, 
buffalo, red horse and even suckers are 
“it” in this game. 

The fish’are being tagged by the nat- 
ural history survey of the Department 
of Conservation. 

Small metal tags are clamped on the 
tail fins of the fish. Each tag is num- 
bered. Records are being kept, giving 
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the species, size and weight of each 
fish that is branded. 

Next Spring, when a _ fisherman 
catches one of these “branded” fish, the 
Department urges him to remove the 
tag and send it to the natural history 
survey, University of Illinois, along 
with a detailed description of the fish, 
the location of the catch, and 10 scales 
from the left midsection of the fish. 

Then, through a check of its records, 
the natural history survey will be able 
to tell how far the fish has ‘traveled 
and how much it has grewn since it 
was tagged. 
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in greater and greater ' 
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